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PART I 

RABY 



THE BRIDGE ACROSS 



CHAPTER I 



GRAN 



Sunday morning in late April. 

Church. 

Matins. 

A dull matins without any choir, for the church is 
high, and the choristers only sing at the 9.30 choral 
Eucharist. 

The curate was reading the Psalms in the mono- 
tonous mumble seemingly reserved by the clergy for 
such religious exercises. The congregation hurried 
after him, like a stumbling child after a long-legged, 
striding parent. 

There was a sound of pattering feet in the aisle 
which stopped at the seat just behind Gran. Then 
followed a hasty kneeling and uprisal, intermittent 
whispers, and breathless giggles. 

Most disturbing little noises, which cut sharply 
across the decorous murmur of the congregation. 

The Psalms were long that day, and about three- 
quarters of the way through Gran turned right round 
to gaze reprovingly at the irreverent ones. 

Three girls were in the seat. Two of them, 

perhaps, nearing twenty. Tall, fair and pretty in a 

rather rakish, musical-comedy fashion. They had 

the grace to look confused, and bent their blue eyes 

upon their prayer-books. 

The third, who stood between them, might have 
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2 RABY 

been anything from eleven to fourteen; and It was 
clear that she was the disturbing element, for her 
personality was like the clash of cymbals. 

Gran's mind rather resembled a sensitive plate. 
Instantly the child's face was unforgettably photo- 
graphed upon it. A strong face, with dark, delicate, 
level eyebrows, vivid colouring and bright, large, 
brown eyes that met Gran's mildly reproving glance 
with a stare, insolent in its instant challenge, as, 
without actually grimacing, she thrust out a small 
red tongue as far as it would go. 

A pointedly emphatic tongue that silently expressed 
infinite derision and "don't-careness." 

Gran longed to look behind her again. She always 
fell a thrall to beauty; but really that child was 
dreadfully rude. 

In church too I 

After that the giggles ceased. There was only an 
occasional whisper and soft, sighing fidgets during 
the curate's sermon. And all the time Gran was 
conscious of keen, inimical young eyes that seemed 
to pierce through the thick coils of her greying hair, 
right ihto her brain; conveying all sorts of unspoken 
messages to the effect that she was **an interfering 
old thing"; "a prying old cat"; "a . . ." "And 
I'm none of these things," Gran's mind retorted 
indignantly. ''I could be quite good friends with 
you, you beautiful child, if you'd let me — but would 
you?" 

"And now ..." The curate had finished at last, 
and gave out the hynm, George Herbert's "King of 
Love." 

The organist played it through, and high above 
the voices of the congregation rose the pure imper- 
sonal treble of the little girl in the seat behind. She 
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sang like a boy-angel ^'choiring among the young- 
eyed cherubim" and as, hitherto, she had taken no 
part in the service except to whisper when she ought 
not — ^the effect was somewhat startling. 

Outside in the sunny Market-Place Mrs. Chester 
and two guests sat in her car awaiting Mr. Chester, 
who was standing a few yards off in earnest conversa- 
tion with her of the treble voice. She had taken him 
by the arm and appeared to be clinging to him with 
obtrustive affection. 

''Who is that child talking to Jim?" Gran asked, 
after greeting Mrs. Chester. She threw out her 
hands in a gesture expressive of helplessness — 
"That, my dear, is Raby Verdon, the Problem of 
the Place. The poor child has had no chance" — 
she spoke low and hurriedly — "her father's a 
dreadful man, quite impossible. Til tell you all 
about them some other time. They're your nearest 
neighbours, too. So if you can get hold of the child 
. . . Jim! you must come. Don't keep him now, 
Raby dear, we really must get home. Come here 
though just a minute, I want you to know this 
lady . . ." 

Raby loosed the clasping hands on Mr. Chester's 
arm: *'I must fly, too," she called, and hurried up 
the street after her two friends. 

"Baggage," Mr. Chester muttered as he wound 
up the car. "Does she ever do one single thing 
she's told?" 

"You're sure to come across her," Mrs. Chester 
said to Gran as they drove off. "Do what you can." 

Her brothers had christened her "Gran" when 
she was four years old, and the name stuck. When 
at nineteen she married Cecil Underwood, the promts* 
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ing young Indian Civilian, he, too, called her Gran. 
Her intimate friends all called her Gran: and now 
that she was in the late forties and a gran in fact, 
the only people who didn't call her Gran were com- 
parative strangers, her own daughter, and her 
daughter's husband. 

"My nearest neighbours," she reflected as she 
strolled home. Then they must live at Leadon Hall, 
the big red house she had noticed only yesterday 
when she wandered down a lane, and found it was a 
cul de sac leading to somebody's drive gates. The 
drive was straight, bordered by tall beech-trees, and 
away in the distance the house looked kind and 
friendly with its gables and steep stone roof. 

A pity they were impossible. Only nice people 
should live in such houses. 

"I hope I'm nice," she thought, "for I've got a 
perfect darling of a house myself." 

And she smiled at it happily as she saw it at the 
end of the two rows of irregularly-built old cottages 
that fringe the Roman road leading out of Casterly. 

With satisfaction she remarked her own bath- 
sponge sitting happily sunning itself in her bedroom 
window. A comfortable Sunday smell of roasting 
meat came from every cottage as she passed. How 
benevolent her little old house looked as she came 
nearer; set broadside-on, so that it faced down the 
street instead of standing side by side with the 
cottages. 

There were daifodils and hyacinths blooming in 
the front garden, with its stone path to the door 
between two squares of grass. Through another 
door, in a wall at the side of the house, she went into 
the big garden. Here were more daffodils and 
jonquils and early tulips, and slender swaying things 
in green hoods and green cloaks, for all the world as 
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though they were just setting off to a party. In a 
week or two they would arrive: the sheaths would 
be discarded, and they would show their lovely faces 
and entrancing frocks. 

She went and stood in the middle of the lawn and 
looked back at her house. Yes: the side was even 
more friendly than the front. So she kissed her hand 
to it. And as for the garden, with its wide flower- 
beds, old espalier trees and loose grey walls — it was 
adorable. Even without the stream it would have 
been adorable, but with the stream it was irresistible, 
and the stream embroidered all one side. No one 
who lives by running water can be deaf to its siren 
song. A charming idler, itself, a stream is the most 
insidious cause of dawdling in others. Like a pretty 
woman it expects you to look at it. Every day it 
wears a new dress and different ornaments. The 
more you look, the more you want to look, and no 
custom can stale its infinite variety. 

Gran hadn't been a month in her house yet, so of 
course she went to look at the stream. It's the same 
stream that, in the grounds of Leadon Hall, widens 
out into quite a respectable little river, and inevitably 
it carried Gran's thoughts to Raby. 

There are big trees along the path that borders it 
on the other side, and in one of them Gran saw a 
sudden flash of red ; a bushy tail ; a momentary peep 
of an impudent bright-eyed face . . . and the squirrel 
was gone. 

** Rather like that child," she thought, and hoped 
diat Mrs. Chester would come soon and tell her all 
the story. So deep in thought was she that she never 
heard Mrs. Bannister thumping the gong to announce 
lunch, and Bannister, himself, had to come to the 
stream to look for her. 

As he respectfully touched his head — he hadn't a 
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hat — and murmured that ''luncheon was served'* she 
wondered once more at her stupendous luck. 

For the Bannisters went with the house. Both 
house and Bannisters belonged to her second brother, 
who had just gone back to India after two years' 
furlough. One only precious son was left behind at 
a preparatory school, and her brother had given her 
the house and the servants, that the boy might have 
his own home to come to in the holidays. 

''But suppose," she said, when the scheme waa 
first mooted, "suppose the Bannisters want to leave 
—what shaU I do?" 

"They won't leave unless you do something out- 
rageous, they're not that sort. For one thing 
they're devoted to Johnny. You let them run you 
and you'll never know a moment's discomfort. 
Don't fuss them. Don't interfere, and you'll bless the 
day you came to Little Leadon. I've had eighteen 
months of them and I know." 

"It sounds delightful, my dear, but you know 
servants never feel quite the same to ladies . . • 
they don't seem to like them so much." 

"You try them. If you can't get on — ^well, they 
must go— and you'll have all the infernal bother of 
looking for other servants. All I ask is— don't make 
up your mind it's going to be a failure till you've 
tried. I want them kept for me and I trust to you 
to do it." 

Not without cause did her brother believe in Gran. 

She came, she saw, and she surrendered to the 
beneficent sway of the Bannisters. 

Mrs. Bannister was small and swift and neat as a 
poljranthus. She was a first-class cook and had 
"lived" in big houses and the best "families," and, 
as cook-housekeeper, had had "as many as a dozen 
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servants tinder her." There was nothing about a 
house that Mrs. Bannister did not understand and do. 

Bannister met her in one of the said big houses 
where at the kennels he was first whip. All his life 
before he had had to do with horses, but one very 
soft season he got wet through and rode home in his 
wet dothes once too often. ''He got it in the 
back," and the doctors said he must have a change 
of work. 

He married; and his wise little wife decided that 
they'd look for "a little place" together "with no 
bothering maids." Gran's brother, John Gray, had 
just bought Little Leadon and was looking for a 
housekeeper. A kind friend put him in touch with 
the Bannisters and they fitted as though they had 
grown there. 

Like his wife, Bannister was extremely neat in hi^ 
dress — soft of speech and courteous: with the wise 
gentleness that occasionally permeates men who 
have had much to do with horses. 

Gardening, he said, was ''in his family." He 
gave his heart to Little Leadon garden; and Little 
Leadon garden responded, as gardens always do to 
those that love them. 

He did all sorts of jobs in the house to help his wife 
and he valeted his master in such fashion that John 
Gray almost ceased to lament his Mahommedan boy. 

After two years of London lodgings, ladies' clubs, 
and service flats, Gran simply floated in the serene 
atmosphere of efficiency that surrounded the Ban- 
nisters. She, too, knew what it was to mourn the 
lost ayah and solicitous soortie; and no one who has 
Uved long years in India really wants to interfere 
much In the running of a house. Nearly all have 
learned the wisdom of the saying — 
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''Is a little oil spilled? Is a little corn stolen? 
This is the price of tranquillity." 

In Mrs. Bannister's case not a spoonful was spilledi 
nor a grain wasted, far less stolen ! 

Gran perceived this in a very short time. 
Therefore she floated, and praised God from Whom 
all blessings flow ... • most especially for the 
Bannisters. 



CHAPTER II 



RABY 



It was such a warm April day that, after lunch, she 
sat writing letters in the window that looks out on to 
the garden. An ordinary sash window only about a 
foot and a half from the ground. And she opened it 
from the bottom as far as it would go, for she loved 
the smell of the jonquils and the growing grass. 
Grass in April has an exquisite smell. 

She was writing to her brother, telling him all 
about her joy in Johnny, who had just gone back to 
sdiool; and how she delighted in the house and the 
Bannisters. 

Absorbed in her letter she heard nothing, when 
a shadow fell across her paper, and she looked up to 
see that Raby Verdon was sitting on the window 
kdgc. 

She almost held her breath, fearing that if she so 
much as moved Raby would vanish like the squirrel. 

But Raby didn^t seem in the least disposed to 
vanish. She smiled at Gran, showing strong white 
teeth: and the brown eyes that met Gran's were no 
longer mocking and inimical, but full of a friendly 
curiosity. 

"Fve never seen into this room before," she 
announced. "I've always wanted to. I guessed you 
lived here when I saw you this morning." 

"Won't you come in?" Gran asked. 

9 



lo RABY 

"Fm quite comfortable where I am, thank you. 
I suppose Mrs. Chester told you my name — ^what's 
yours?" 

"Esther Underwood." 

"Miss or Mrs.?" 

"Mrs." 

"Oh, you are a 'Mrs.* then. I rather wondered 
if you were an old maid when you glared at me so in 
church. Have you got any children?" 

Again Gran was reminded of the squirrel for 
Raby's bright head bobbed in time to her questions 
and while she waited for an answer it was poised on 
one side. 

"Yes, one daughter." 

"Only one?" 

"Only one." 

"Is she here?" 

"No." 

"Is she like you?" 

"Not a bit." 

"How old is she?" 

"Twenty-seven." 

"Oh . . . quite old. . . . How awfully old you 
must be to have such an old daughter." 

"I suppose I am," sighed Gran, "but I don't feel 
old, you know." 

"The worst of old people is they're nearly always 
cross — I suppose they can't help it, but they are." 

"Is that your experience? Don't you know any 
old people who aren't cross?" 

"Well . . . Bates isn't — never to me. But old 
women are crosser than old men. ... I wonder 
why?" 

"It's never safe to generalise about crossness," 
Gran said. 
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"Whcrc*8 your daughter? Is she here?'* 

''No, she's with her husband." 

"Oh, she's married, is she? What's her 
husband? — ^is he a Master of Hounds?" 

"No, he's a clergyman." 

"Good Lord! I shouldn't like to be married to 
a dergyman." 

"Is that why you invoke the Deity?" Gran asked 
mildly. 

Raby leaned right in to stare at her: ''You talk 
radier like my father," she said. 

Gran didn't answer. She could not feel it was a 
compliment, in the light of Mrs. Chester's informa- 
tion. 

"He takes you up just like that," Raby went on. 
"Talks with long words and sounds very polite, and 
then before you can say 'knife' he's swearing at you 
like a Tom cat." 

"I assure you I don't swear/' Gran said 
earnestly. 

"Not with your mouth perhaps, but you do with 
your eyes; you did to me in church." 

"Indeed I didn't," Gran protested. "I looked 
at you because you were disturbing the rest of us — 
that's very different from swearing." 

"You're not a bad old thing — I can see that," 
Raby remarked tolerantly, "but I'd like you to tell 
me this — honest Injun, mind — do you really believe 
God minded because I whispered to Lil and Babs, 
do you suppose He minded the least little bit?" 

Gran looked thoughtful. "No," she confessed, 
"if you put it that way, I don't suppose He did. 
But all the same one has no right to be a nuisance to 
other people, and we don't go to church to whisper 
to our friends." 
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**I suppose you were awfully shocked?" 

''Oh dear, no I I've seen lots of ill-bred little girls 
in my day." 

This time It was Raby who looked pensive. The 
qualification evidently rankled. 

"But you minded?" 

"No," said Gran, "there you're wrong. I dis- 
approved. I didn't mind, because really it was no 
business of mine." 

"But you'd have minded if you liked me," Raby 
persisted, and her voice was wistful. 

Gran was touched at once: "I think I must have 
minded then, for I do like you." 

"Did you like Lil and Babs too? 

"Are they your sisters?" 

"Good gracious, no I I should think they 
weren't. There were Verdons," Raby said solemnly, 
"in Doomsday Book. Lil and Babs' name's Pike. 
Their father kept a garage, mind you, not even a 
Uvery-stable, in Clerkenwell — ^wherever that is. 
That's what their father was; he's dead now." 

"Yet it seemed to me," Gran continued, callously 
ignoring the demise of the paternal Pike, "that Lil 
and Babs behaved better in church than the descend- 
ant of the Verdons in Doomsday Book." 

"I know what you're going to say," Raby cried, 
holding up an emphatic finger. "I know perfittly 
well, and it's what my father calls a cliche. You're 
going to say something about ^Noblesse oblige^ — 
now aren't you ? Own up !" 

Gran blushed guiltily. "You're right. I was, but 
I shan't now. As you realise it . . . that's ..." 

"But I don't," Raby interrupted. "The Verdons 
in Doomsday Book had a little wee farm. I don't 
suppose their manners and behaviour were so very 
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beautiful. They got a bit richer afterwards — prob- 
ably, my father says, by stealing their neighbours' 
horses and cows. None of them were particularly 
good that I've ever heard of, so where does 'oblig? 
come in?" 

"Yet you seem proud of them ?" 

"Well, theyVe there, you sec. You can't get past 
'cm." Raby lolled half in half out of the window. 
Her long legs (with holes in the knees of both 
stockings) drawn up to her chin. Her bright, 
watchful eyes fixed on Gran, as though weighing her 
in some delicate, intangible balance. 

A thrush was singing In a lilac tree and the sun 
touched Raby's hair till it glowed like a chestnut that 
had just burst its sheath. 

"Won't you come inside?" Gran asked. "It's 
nearly tea-time, and I shall be so pleased if you'll 
have it with me." 

Raby swung her long legs into the room, bumped 
her head on the bottom of the window and stood tall 
and straight in front of Gran's desk. 

"I'd like that," she said eagerly. "I smell hot 
cakes. . . ,. I very seldom go inside any houses. 
People here don't like us much, and they're afraid of 
me corrupting their children. They think us awful. 
TheyWe shocked if you like." 

"It's you who seem to like it." 

"Sometimes it's fun and sometimes it's beastly; 
but don't let's talk any more about that. I'm going 
to be good now. This has been an exciting week. 
Wednesday," here she began to count on her fingers, 
displaying not over-clean hands, "Bates took me to 
the Cinema. He doesn't care much for it, but I love 
it. Thursday, he let me take Boston over the jumps 
in the paddock — ^like a bird he went Friday^ BVdd^ 
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took me to be fitted for my new breeches; Vvt 
grown out of the ones IVe got. Saturday, I had my 
hair cut and singed and shampooed. And Sunday — 
to-day — I went to church with Lil and Babs, and 
now I've come to have tea with you. Different people 
every single day — isn't that gay?" 

Gran felt a queer tightening in her throat, for 
suddenly she realised that however tall and impudent 
Raby might be, she was still a child and a lonely 
child at that. 

"Have you no sisters or brothers of your own?" 
she asked. 

"Brothers I I should think I just haven't. Why, 
that's what all the bother's about. Father is so 
unlucky in his breeding. Always fillies when he 
wanted colts. Rotten bad luck he's had." 

Gran gasped: "I don't quite understand. . . . 
Do you mean in the stud ... or what?" 

"The stud's right enough when he doesn't race. 
He always loses a pot of money when he races his 
own horses. I mean he's so unlucky in his children, 
you know. Always girls . . • and if your people 
are in Doomsday Book, and your place is entailed, 
you want a son most awfully. After I came he gave 
it up as a bad job and went all anyhow. I suppose 
it was very sickening for him : but I couldn't help it — 
could I?" 

"Then you have sisters?" 

Raby held out her hand palm downwards with a 
dramatic gesture, as though she were dropping some- 
thing: "Dead — all dead — five of 'em one after the 
other — ^little she-babies." 

"That," Gran said, "must indeed have been 
embittering: and how dreadfully sad for your poor 
modierl ..." 
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"She wasn^t my mother," Raby interposed hastily. 
That was his first. My mother died when I came 
as a girl, and that did upset him." 

"I should think so," Gran murmured faintly, much 
depressed by these startling revelations. "However," 
she added, with an attempt at cheerfulness, "you 
didn't die — so that's something." 

"Precious little," Raby rejoined gloomily as she 
rubbed one foot over the other. "I'm a girl, you 
sec. / can't inherit." 

"Is Leadon Hall a very old house?" Gran asked. 

"It may be, I don't know. It's not ours anyway, 
only rented. Father would never live in his own 
place after I disappointed him so— -because of the 
entail. We're always moving. He's let it for 
twenty-five years.'* 

Here Mrs. Bannister appeared with tea. When 
she saw Raby she seemed to radiate astonished dis- 
approval though jihe was deft, noiseless and silent 
as usual. 

"Would you like to wash your hands?" Gran 
asked. 

"I expect you'd like me to," Raby replied with 
unexpected meekness. "It was the tree did it, and 
my stockings, they were all right when I started, but 
I saw a squirrel in the drive and I had to go up after 
it, but of course it had gone." 

"I saw a squirrel, too," said Gran, "and it reminded 
me of you. Come I" 

She held out her hand and Raby put hers into it: 
"I'm nearly as tall as you," she said, "and I don't 
think you can be quite as old as you look." 

Raby was hungry. She ate innumerable hot cakes 
and then went on to jam sandwiches. Gran noted 
with approval that ber table manners were not b^d 
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and that she didn't try to talk with her mouth full, 
and as her mouth generally was full Gran did most 
of the talking. 

At length Raby's hunger seemed appeased. She 
stretched her long legs, leant back in her chair and 
clasped her hands behind her head. 

"I like you," she said suddenly. "I'm sorry I 
put out my tongue at you. I didn't know then you 
were so decent." 

Gran flushed like a girl. "My dear," she said, 
"who takes care of you ? Do you have a governess ? 
—or do you go to school?" 

''A governess 1" Raby repeated ironically. "I've 
had dozens of governesses. They're like the Kings 
of England and their wives.'* 

"How do you come to have had so many?" 

"Well, partly it's me and partly it's father. If 
she's young and nice-looking he's after her, and if 
she likes it, next day he decides she's no fit com- 
panion for me — and so she goes at once. And if she 
doesn't like it, she goes at once of her own accord. 
And if she's old and frumpy, he says she's too long 
in the tooth, or her eyes bulge, or she moves like a 
Flanders mare or something . . . but generally she 
can't stick me for more than a fortnight . . . and 
so it goes on. Just now I'm having a rest. I say, 
what are you looking so blue for?" 

"Because I'm sorry for the poor governesses.'* 

"Sorry for the poor governesses 1" Raby repeated 
in astonishment. "I'd have thought you'd be sorry 
for poor me, always chopping and changing and never 
learning much. My father, even, says, *Raby, I pity 
you, I pity you from the bottom of my heart, but it's 
a damned inconsequent world/ " 

"It certainly seemi so," Gran agreed, "but I can't 
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sec where youVc to be pitied, if you, yourself, make 
it so difficult for the old and frumpy ones who could 
probably teach you quite a lot." 

'^I was waiting for you to say ^hush' when I said 
'damned.' Why didn't you?" Raby asked in a 
distinctly disappointed tone. 

"I thought you were quoting." 

"So I was, but people generally get ever so 
flustered when I quote father. They'd be a jolly 
sight more flustered if they could hear him. He has 
a flow." 

"I don't think it's quite loyal of you to say things 
like that about your father." 

Raby sat up very straight: "Perhaps you're 
right," she acknowledged. "You mustn't think he's 
always cross, for he isn't. Sometimes he's quite jolly 
and amusing." 

"Perhaps," Gran suggested charitably, "you think 
he's cross, when he's only sad — ^really." 

Raby smiled and shook her head: "Lots of people 
have said that. He'd call it a clichS just like noblesse 
oblige. It won't wash. He's got a devil of a temper, 
and that's that. But he can be an angel sometimes, so 
interesting." 

The clock struck six. Raby got up. "I'll come 
again," she promised, "but I really must go now, else 
they'll be scouring the country for me. Bates and 
Biddy are such fuss-pots. Good-bye and thank-you 
for tea/' 



CHAPTER III 

CONCERNING VEREKER VERDON 

Monday morning. 

The telephone bell. 

"Yes ; yes ; it is Mrs. Underwood. ... Oh you, 
Agnes I Yes, of course, come to lunch — ^won't Jim 
come too? What? . . . day on the what? Oh, 
Bench 1 All right — ^you come and we'll have a good 
talk. Yes. One o'clock." 

They were sitting over their coffee, good coffee 
that Gran made in a little glass machine. 

"I can hardly believe," Mrs. Chester said, "that 
you're actually settled here, only five miles from 
Pinnell's End. And you like it — ^you really do?" 

"So far, I love it." 

"You don't think you'll miss London and the 
theatres and concerts and pictures and all the clever 
people?" 

For a moment Gran looked wistful but cheered up 
as she said, "After all, for weeks together I never 
went to anything in London, and I can always run up 
if I want to. At present I don't want to in the least. 
Life here is full of the most delicious excitements. 
Listen, Agnes, I've made friends with your problem. 
So now you must tell me all about her, and the im- 
possible father and everything." 

Mrs. Chester, portly, handsome, mother of many 
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sons, with the poise and wisdom such experience 
gives to women, looked really surprised: "Made 
friends with Raby," she exclaimed. "How on earth 
did you come across her ? In the woods ?" 

"Oh dear, no; I met her at tea." 
In the name of wonder, where?" 
^Here, in this house. She came to tea with me." 
'But till yesterday in church you'd never seen her. 
You asked me who she was. How did you get hold 
of her? Where women are concerned she's as 
farouche as her father." 

"All the same, my dear Agnes, she came to tea 
with me, and I didn't run after her or invite her. She 
just came. So now tell me all about them." 

"Before I tell you a single thing you've got to 
explain to me how you got Raby inside this house." 

"I can't explain. She came and perched on the 
window-sill like a friendly robin; and after we'd 
talked a bit, I couldn't do less than offer her a few 
crumbs." 

"What do you think of her?" 

"That she's extremely frank." 

"What* did she tell you?" 

"Among other things, that she thought I must be 
younger than I look," Gran said rather ruefully. 

"That was rather a facer. Most of us hope it'$ 
the other way on." 

"She meant it kindly — I know that. I well remem- 
ber thinking anyone over thirty was incredibly old — 
and so did you." 

"You always remember all the absurd things we 
thought and did. That boy of mine you nursed all 
through that awful hot weather at Ferozepore always 
says you're the youngest person he knows." 

"Never mind me now. Tell me about the Verdons. 
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What is there so dreadful about the father, and how 
do you come to know him?" 

"He's a very distant connection of Jim's unfortu- 
nately; and knew him at Oxford. He came up in 
Jim's last year and from the first contrived to make 
something of a splash — ^played polo and hunted with 
the Bicester, got elected to the Bullingdon and ran 
a rather clever little magazine that infuriated the 
dons." 

"Well, there's nothing very dreadful in all that," 
Gran said tolerantly. 

"He was queer, though, even then; quite fairly 
good at games, but a bad loser always; sulked and 
got savage, so that men didn't care to play with him, 
and in his second year he got sent down, having in 
the meantime broken every possible rule. Then Jim 
lost sight of him for some years, till we heard he had 
married one of the three Miss Dressers, daughters of 
the cornflour king. She was rather colourless and 
dull, I believe." 

"That, I suppose, was the unfortunate lady who 
produced the five girl babies who died in infancy." 

"Raby told you about that, did she?" 

"Yes; and then?" 

"Well, we used to come and stay occasionally — ^he 
seemed fond of Jim in those days — ^but he never 
brought her. I didn't like him even then. I hated 
the sneering way he used to speak of his wife, and he 
never brought her to visit us, though we asked her 
over and over again. As our children grew bigger 
he used to look at them with a sort of fierce hunger 
that quite frightened me, though I must own he was 
always quite nice to them and they adored him — 
children and dogs have no discrimination as to 
morals." 
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''I rather sympathise with him about the little 
boys," Gran said. "I've felt like that myself some- 
times. How long had they been married when she 
died?" 

*' About eleven years, I think, and he came into 
all her money, over eighty thousand pounds ; the last 
poor little baby lived one day after her, and he in- 
herited from the child. I believe her relatives, who 
disliked him intensely, tried to go to law about it. 
But her money was tied up on her children if they 
outlived her, and they couldn't do anything." 

"Well, and what happened then?" 

"He squandered the poor woman's money in every 
kind of riotous living. Most of it went in racing. 
Then, suddenly, after he was forty, he fell desper- 
ately in love with a girl he saw sitting in her father's 
gig outside a cottage. The father was a doctor in 
Barnard Castle. Lovely she was, and good as gold, 
and hadn't sixpence in the world." 

Mrs. Chester's kind eyes were soft and reminiscent. 

'Did you know her, Agnes?" 

1 met her once, and in justice to him I must say 
I think she was awfully happy. Anyway they were 
utterly in love with each other: and I think then he 
really was trying to behave himself. She was a big 
^rl, looked the picture of health and was quite simple 
and conventional. Full of plans she was for peace, 
retrenchment and reform generally." 

"And she died when Raby was born?" 

"I can never understand it. . . . They say it was 
a dreadful shock to her when she was told the baby 
was a girl. She had been so certain she would give 
him the son he longed for. Anyhow everything went 
wrong and she died when Raby was five days old." 

"Is Raby called after her mother?" 
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^'Raby's called after the village in Durham where 
he first met her mother." 

"Ishefondof Raby?" 

Mrs. Chester shook her head. ''I don't think he 
IS, not really. He seems to resent it that she has 
always been perfectly strong and well from the very 
first, that she's quick and fearless and like her mother 
and yet couldn't manage to be a boy." 

*'It's strange how these things are arranged," Gran 
mused. ''Here are you and Jim with six sons and 
you'd have loved a girl ; and here's that poor man . . ." 

"In this particular case," Mrs. Chester interrupted, 
"I think things were most certainly arranged for the 
best. When you know a little more about Vereker 
Verdon you'll see whether he or Jim is the sort of 
father six boys ought to have." 

"He certainly doesn't seem to be the sort of father 
one little girl ought to have." 

"It's a scandal, a shame. I'd -like to snatch her 
away from him and never let him jee her. How can 
she grow up nice with that man ? — the things he says. 
The very fact that he's clever and keeps himself in 
the movement in lots of ways makes him more 
dangerous." 

"Who are Bates and Biddy?" 

"Bates is the stud-groom — that ridiculous stud will 
ruin Vereker, he won't give it up and he can't afford 
it — Bates is a first-class man, steady and conscientious. 
They say he only stays so that he can keep an eye on 
Raby. Biddy's her nurse and the housekeeper and 
sees to things generally. Her name's Bidwell, really. 
She's a cross between Cassandra and Mrs. Gum- 
midge, but she's been with Raby all her life, and she's 
honest and faithful and does her best for the child — 
though she is dreadfully depressing. Vereker can't 
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stand her, but as he knows very well no other servant 
of her tjrpe would stand him for a week, he comes 
across her as little as possible and lets her run the 
house as she likes, provided she keeps a good cook." 

"How old is Raby?" 

"Nearly fourteen. I'm glad you reminded me; 
her poor little birthday's next week, third of May. 
Her father never remembers it, and a good thing, too ; 
for if he did he'd only be bitter about it and greet 
her with a recriminating face and railings at fate." 

"Has she no aunts or uncles to interfere — ^no 
grandparents ?" 

"I don't think there are any grandparents. Her 
fadier has sisters, I believe, and so had her mother, 
but Vereker quarrelled with the lot of them years ago 
and won't hear his only brother's name because he's 
the next heir and gets Markways when Vereker dies. 
Besides he has two sons, both at Harrow, and Vereker 
will never forgive that. He'll get nothing but Mark- 
ways, poor chap, for Vereker's taken every penny out 
of it he possibly can. As it is he's living on the rent. 
He's got a good tenant and it's in far better order 
than when he had it." 

"I can see you dislike him very much," Gran said, 
"but beyond being a bad father to Raby and a thor- 
oughly embittered man, what does he do that you're 
so down on him?" 

"He certainly drinks, I believe he drugs, though 
Jim says I've no business to say anything of the kind. 
He consorts with disreputable people, and is haughty 
and surly and unbearably rude to anybody who 
happens to be respectable and doesn't happen to be 
dever in his particular way. He shamefully neglects 
his only child, and yet won't send her to school where 
she'd be well looked after. I tell you, my dear, I'm 
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rabid on the subject of Vereker Verdon, so it's no 
use expecting me to be charitable." 

"Is he rude to Jim ?" 

"Oh, Jim 1 Nobody's rude to Jim — he's got the 
temper of an angel and they just aren't somehow— 
but even Jim can't find much to say for him." 

"What about the people round about? Do they 
like him at all?" 

"They were quite ready to be friendly when he 
came, but he's never at home when anyone calls, and 
he sent one of the men round with his cards in return 
— so, naturally, they did nothing more. He doesn't 
hunt, lost his nerve probably, but he let Raby go out 
last season two days a week with young Bates to look 
after her and sent a pretty liberal subscription, but he 
simply won't know people." 

"Are they kind to Raby?" 

"How can they be? Would you have let a little 
g^rl brought up like that play with Cicely? I know 
I shouldn't. My boys are grown up— but if I had 
little girls . . . You were particular enough about 
Cicely, I remember." 

Gran sighed: "Of course I was careful, but Cicely 
never was difficult, never unexpected — ^now a child 
like Raby ..." 

"I believe you'd have loved a child like Raby, you 
unreasonable woman. You may thank your lucky 
stars for Cicely, always good, always docile, no new- 
fangled, upsetting notions." Mrs. Chester flashed 
a quizzical glance at Gran, who was staring with 
concentrated intensity into her empty coSee cup. 
"You never knew what it was to be anxious like some 
of us." 

"Cicely is very like her father," Gran said 
thoughtfully, "very like/' 
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^*Be thankful she is, my dear, and that she's so 
safely married and happy. You won't lack the un- 
expected in the holidays, I fancy. Johnny doesn't 
strike me as either placid or biddable. And if you 
take on Raby in term time you'll find your work cut 
out for you. Now you must take me round the 
garden and then I must go." 

"Just tell me this," Gran pleaded. "Who were 
those two girls in church with Raby?" 

"I know nothing about them except that they're 
not the sort of girls Raby should go about with. 
Heaven knows how she picked them up. I don't say 
there's any harm in them — ^but they're thoroughly 
conmion — anyone can see that. I only hope they'll 
keep clear of Vereker." 

"Poor lonely child," Gran sighed. "You're cer- 
tainly right as to the problem." 



CHAPTER IV 



R£TROSP£CnON 



Mrs. Chester had duly admired the garden and the 
stream and Gran saw her oS at the front gate. She 
watched her portly progress along the narrow pave- 
ment till, reaching die bend, she turned and waved 
like a school-girl. 

Gran went back Into the house to fetch a green 
jersey she was knitting for Tim, and went and sat 
under the umbrella tree. 

Tim's jersey did not get on very fast, however; for 
presently the patch of green knitting lay on her lap 
with idle hands dropped upon it, while the warm 
April sunshine fell on them lightly, like a caress. 
A gentle ripple stirred the surface of the stream and 
from where she sat she could see the big rings spread- 
ing where a trout had risen, and Bannister's stooping 
back as he bent to do something to the herbaceous 
border. The umbrella tree rustled softly and a 
willow-wren flew in and out of a massed honeysuckle 
that threatened to break down a rather shaky 
wooden arch. 

Yes : it was a pleasant haven to have drifted into 
after long sailing in seas that were sometimes 
troublous and seldom altogether smooth. Only an 
hour's journey from Cicely too, and such a delightful 
place for the babies to visit. She smiled as she 
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thought of them and started knitting Tim's jersey 
again. 

But it was an idle afternoon; a seductive, self- 
indulgent afternoon; and very soon her hands had 
dropped into her lap again, and she was absorbedly 
watching two young thrushes, immensely bustling and 
important, who pervaded a pear-tree in full blopm, 
that stood straight and white and wonderful against 
the sky. 

It was quite true what Agnes had said : she ought 
to be thankful Cicely had always been so like her 
father, so correct always. Agnes had not used that 
word, but it expressed them both — Cicely and her 
father. She paused upon the word rather guiltily. 
Perhaps it was not kind to think thus of her husband 
— ^yet it certainly had been his chief characteristic. 
A hard-working, conscientious official: quite un- 
inspired: blind and deaf to the humour and pathos 
and individuality of the people he helped to rule, he 
marched steadily and at an even pace along the beaten 
track. He was suspicious of everything new merely 
because it was new. He never acted hastily, because 
he mistrusted impulse ; and for a similar reason never 
rose to an emergency with the swift decision that can 
so often save a dubious situation. 

The Government of India never had cause to find 
fault with his administration, but the Government of 
India persistently passed him by in the matter of 
promotion. 

Gran had been a good wife to him and he had been 
a kind and affectionate husband to her with certain 
reservations. He mistrusted her enthusiasm, he 
deprecated her readiness to consider what was new 
in art, literature or life. He grudged her her many 
fnendshipsi and he grumbled without ceasing at the 
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ups and downs such as inevitably accompanied change 
of stations in India, leaves at home, and the necessary 
separation from cither wife or daughter or sometimes 
both. 

As she sat thinking of him, a phrase of Tim's last 
time she had been with him came into her mind. 
There had been ructions in the nursery, tears and 
recriminations; and, after Nancy had sobbingly 
recounted the full tale of Tim's iniquities, Tim hic- 
coughed bitterly that "Nancy . . . was . . . awfully 
full of blaming." 

Throughout her life with him Cecil Underwood 
had been "awfully full of blaming" and Gran had 
come in for a good deal of the blame. 

Poor Cecil 1 He was a martyr to indigestion, and 
those who lived with him shared his martyrdom more 
often than he realised. 

Gran tried really hard to feel lonely and sad with- 
out him as she sat in Little Leadon garden, thinking 
of her husband ; but, in her heart of hearts, she knew 
that the last ten middle-aged, widowed years were 
far fuller and more ardently lived than those she had 
spent with him as his wife. And this, in spite of a 
very modest income which she shared with Cicely 
since Cicely married, and added, so Gran considered, 
to the world's joy by giving to it Nancy and Tim. 

Gran smiled as she remembered the time when, 
realising with a thrill the innumerable new activities 
that were opening up for women, she had been ready 
to make tremendous sacrifices that Cicely might fit 
herself for any career that appealed to her. But no 
sort of career appealed to Cicely, save that of the 
nice girl who longed to leave school as early as pos- 
sible, join her parents in India, and have a good time. 

She never did have that good time in India to 
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which she had so eagerly looked forward, for her 
father died during her last term at school. And 
Gran came home alone, burdened with many packing 
cases and but small experience of English housekeep- 
ing, to try on straightened means to give the adored 
young daughter such good times as were then 
possible. 

Cicely decided that as India was denied to her 
foreign travel was the only balm that could soothe 
her bereaved spirit. So for a year they "travelled," 
staying in second-rate hotels and pensions. Then, 
home to a "round of visits" among relations; 
finally settling, by Cicely's wish, in a little house at 
Hamchester, where she had been at school. 

There they found friends among the many 
similarly-circumstanced Anglo-Indians who settle in 
that pretty town; and when she was twenty Cicely 
married the Reverend Frank Shaw, handsome young 
vicar of its largest and most fashionable church. 

For the fourth time Gran started her life afresh 
and took a litde flat in London. She had a feeling 
that it was clever and amusing to live in London, and 
diat she needed a great many things to close the huge 
cleavage that the loss of Cicely's society had made 
in her life. She had, during the years with Cecil 
Underwood, learned to face facts; to observe; and 
to make deductions. And she knew that when a 
child, either son or daughter, marries, though the 
child is dear and absorbing as ever to the parent, the 
parent is by no means so dear or absorbing to the 
child. The child would probably and vehemently 
disclaim any such change of heart, but it is there 
nevertheless, natural and inevitable as is all change 
and growth. With her pension she had six hundred 
a year. She gave Cicely a hundred for pin-money 
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(for of course Cicely lost her pension on her mar- 
riage), and she felt very affluent and independent. 

In the flat, in Pembridge Mansions, there was a 
neat little spare bedroom always at the disposal of 
brothers, nephews, Anglo-Indian friends and of 
Cicely and her husband should they happen to be in 
Town. She was by no means lonely and took life 
with her usual zest. 

Then Nancy, and a year later Tim, appeared, and 
Cicely and Frank made it plain to Gran that children 
are expensive luxuries; that it was selfish for her to 
live alone in a costly flat, with a servant for her 
exclusive use, when she could live on so much less, 
and help them so much more, were she more modestly 
housed in rooms or in a boarding-house. 

"You see," Cicely pointed out, "it isn't like a little 
house in the country, where the children could come 
and stay with you when Frank and I want to go 
away. He must get right away sometimes with no 
family cares — and we shouldn't like them to be in 
London. Now if you were in rooms or one of those 
nice residential hotels with separate tables, you could 
always give up your room and come and stay with 
the children while we are away, and be saving all 
the time. And I should feel so happy, Mother 
darling, if they were left in your charge. It would 
make all the difference to both of us." 

Gran's brothers were annoyed when she gave up 
the flat, and "said things" about Cicely and Frank. 
John Gray was quite rude about it. 

"Of course die uncles are cross," Cicely said 
"They're always making use of you. Mother dear, 
and it must be very expensive." 

"No, Cicely, never that; they are most generous 
always — and look how they take me to the play and 
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to all sorts of interesting things. I love having 
them." 

"Yes, Mummy dear, I dare say; but I know 
Nancy and Tim are more to you than theatres — 
Frank and I are both verv fond of the theatre, but 
look how seldom we go 1" 

"It's not a very expensive little flat," Gran 
pleaded, "and I do love to have my friends." 

"It will always be an expensive flat for you be- 
cause youVe such a hospitable darling: everybody 
takes advantage of you — ^you know they do: and 
it's such a chance that you can give it up at the end 
of three years, this next March, if you like— -or would 
you like to let it, furnished ? If you decide to store 
the furniture we can take some of it, for, you know, 
we must furnish that empty room now for the night- 
nursery, and the rest of it wouldn't cost much to 
store." 

It didn't. 

Gran gave up the flat and now, she reflected, all 
had turned out for the very best. Here she was 
living in a charming house rent free, and even Cicely 
agreed that it would always be a pleasant change for 
the babies. "Only you must wire off the stream, 
remember, before they come — as high as Tim's 
head, for he climbs everywhere. Oh, darling 
Mother, it is nice to think you are so near." 

Dear Cicely, so affectionate always I 

Yes : it was certainly nicer to be at Little Leadon 
than at Hamchester. She had tried that for a bit in 
rooms recommended by Frank and Cicely, and she 
was very careful never to intrude upon the young 
people unless she was asked. They did ask her to 
lunch occasionally, and even to dinner when there 
was nobody else, and they both of them came duti- 
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fully to see her at least once a week. But somehow 
Hamchester had lost its savour for Gran, and to be 
so near Cicely and yet not able to see her when she 
wanted her, which was pretty well every hour of the 
day, was too trying. So she went back to the '^nice 
boarding-house with separate tables" and was more 
lonely than she had been in Hamchester. 

People were kind though: as it all came back to 
her, Gran remembered that thankfully. Her old 
friends did not quite forget her, even though she no 
longer had a bedroom to offer them. Her brothers 
still came to London sometimes, and took her out to 
dine and to do a play; and old friends from the East 
sought her out from time to time and gave her the 
news she hungered for. And for six weeks each 
summer she "fitted in" with Cicely and Frank and 
took charge of Nancy and Tim while their parents 
(and very often their nurse too, for part of the time) 
sought refreshment in change of scene and people. 

Yes : it was pleasant not to have to look for a new 
abode every six months or so: to have beautiful 
things to look at; grass and flowers and gracious old 
houses; to have her meals served on a polished table 
in which she could see her own pleased face; and 
best of all to have a spotless bathroom, with really 
hot water and no remains of other people's washings. 
There were the Chesters, those old friends, within 
such easy reach; and all sorts of friendly people 
calling; and there was that child . . . 

"Perhaps," Gran reflected humbly, "she may make 
friends with me, for I'm rather lonely too." 



CHAPTER V 



FATHER AND DAUGHTER 



"Is tea ready, Biddy? Fm so hungry." Raby burst 
into the room like a cyclone. The curtains blew in» 
the pictures swung on their cords, the door banged, 
and the tea-things rattled. 

Biddy dropped her sewing, put both hands to her 
head, and in a hushed voice that tacitly rebuked all 
this commotion said, "Tca*s been laid ready this 
half-hour. Miss Raby, and the kettle's boiled over 
twice waiting for me to make it." 

"Well, make it now, old dear, I'm simply 



ravenous." 



"Wherever have you been," the hushed voice con- 
tinued. "Look at your hands I You can't sit down 
like that, and for goodness' sake don't bang the 
door." 

"I can't help the stramash, Biddy; it's the wind. 
I'll fly and wash. I'm glad there's scones and straw- 
berry jam; I could eat like an elephant, I'm so 
hungry." 

"Well, if you are, Miss, you'll have to curb your 
appetite. Jenkins has just sent up Wafers with 
word from your pa you're to have dinner downstairs 
with him tonight, and you won't ..." 

"What d'you ^ay, Biddy, Father what? Do 
speak up I" 

"Your pa's sent word you're to have dinner with 
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him tonight," Biddy reiterated patiently, without 
raising her voice by the fraction of a tone. 

"Says I'm to dine with him tonight," Raby re- 
peated incredulously, standing perfectly still as though 
struck into immobility by such astounding news. 
"Whatever for?" 

"Well, I suppose," Biddy was busy with the kettle 
and had her back to Raby, "he thinks you're getting 
of a sensible age and would be nice company, and it's 
only right and proper you should dine downstairs 
now and again." 

"Well 1" Raby exclaimed. "It's too extraordinary, 
but dinner or no dinner, I must have some tea now. 
I'll be back in a jiff." 

The door banged again. Again the curtains 
swayed into the room and pictures leapt out from 
the walls, and Biddy, as she poured boiling water 
into the tea-pot, shook her head and murmured, 
"There's more in this than meets the eye." 

She was a thin, stooping woman well over fifty, 
with a face like an amiable sheep. She always moved 
with elaborate, calculated quiet. A great deal that 
she said was inaudible, for she rarely raised her voice 
above the muffled tones people use in a house of 
mourning when someone is lying dead in the next 
room. Even a message delivered by Biddy took on 
something of the solenmit}' of a requiem. She liked 
quiet: and quiet sometimes may be as infectious as 
noise if steady persistence accompanies it. When 
Raby came back she held the door with both hands 
so that it shouldn't bang and stood at the table wait- 
ing for Biddy's whispered grace. Long ago Biddy 
had given up asking Raby to say grace, for she never 
knew what strange invocation might follow. 

Raby started on the scones and drank her first cup 
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of tea at a draught. 

"Have you seen Father today?" she asked. 

"No, Miss Raby, I have not. I very seldom do 
come across your pa, being so-to-speak mostly in 
another part of the 'ouse." 

"Did Waters say what sort of a mood he's in?" 

"Certainly not, Miss Raby — as if I should allow 
Waters to take such a liberty I" 

"But it*s so funny," Raby persisted. "He saw me 
at lundi. He was just as grumpy as usual then. He 
never breathed a word about wanting me to have 
dinner. Is anybody coming?" 

"Not that I know of. If anyone was coming Miss, 
he wouldn't have you down, being so-to-speak still 
in the sdioolroom and too young to dine with 
company, though not with your pa alone." 

"Well, It's most mysterious," and Raby dropped 
back into her chair, as though the problem was alto- 
gether beyond her. " I can^t think what has possessed 
him." 

"Probably," Biddy suggested in her most funereal 
voice, "he thinks it's time he saw rather more of his 
daughter if she's to be any sort of comfort to him in 
his old age." 

"But I don't want to sec more of him," Raby 
exclaimed aghast, "and the last thing I want to be 
is a comfort to anyone's old age." 

"Whether you want it or not. Miss Raby, it's your 
duty to be a comfort to your papa, and him a widower 
and all. And I'm sure I hope you'll try to be it. 
It's more than time you settled down like a nice 
young lady and not go racing about rattin' with ferrets 
and such vermin, which I'm perfectly aware you've 
been doing this afternoon from the smell you brought 
into the room with you." 
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"What a nose youVc got, Biddy!" Raby said 
admiringly. "It may be a funny shape, but it can 
smell anything a mile off." 

"My nose, Miss Raby," Biddy answered huffily, 
"may be a funny shape, but it*s just as it came from 
the hands of my Maker." 

"Now, Biddy, you know that's nonsense. He 
doesn't give himself a chance to model people'ai 
noses — ^you don't get me to believe that. How could 
he with such quantities of people in the world?" 

"The capabilities of Providence are not to be 
measured by mortals like you and me." 

"Is Providence and God the same thing, Biddy? 
Sometimes you say one and sometimes the other. 
Now are they two people or one? Or h it Provi- 
dence makes all the noses ?" 

"No good comes of asking or answering questions 
like that. Miss. What I want to know is what you've 
been doing all this afternoon." 

"But you said you knew." 

"No, Miss, I didn't say I knew, but I made a 
good guess from the atmosphere you brought into 
the room, and I wish you wouldn't." 

"Is it still there, the atmosphere?" Raby asked 
rather anxiously, "for if it is I'd better have a bath 
before I go near Father. He's $uch a fidget about 
smells and things." 

"That's the most sensible thing I've heard you 
say today," Biddy agreed, "but you can't have it 
directly, not for a good hour — ^you must digest your 
tea first. Then when you've had your bath, I'll 
dress you and see that you go downstairs like a real 
little lady." 

"D'you think he'll notice?" Raby asked. 

"I expect, Miss Raby, your pa notices a great 
deal more than you think iot?^ 
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**0h, he notices things like smudges or noles or 
tears, or if you sniff or breathe too loud or kick the 
leg of your chair, or knock your fork against your 
teeth — but I mean if I looked nice d'you think he'd 
notice ?" 

''Give him the chance and see,*' Biddy answered 
more brightly than usual, but added, ''I misdoubt 
gentlemen's much more likely to notice pretty looks 
than pretty behaviour any time." 

The Hall at Leadon wa$ square, comfortably 
furnished with good things of middle-Georgian 
period ; floored with yellow stone, uncovered save for 
a rug or two and a bearskin before the open hearth, 
where Vereker Verdon was standing with his back to 
the wood fire. 

A small-made man of less than medium height, 
he had, in his youth, contrived to look taller than 
he was because he was thin to emaciation and his 
body well proportioned. Now when middle-age, lack 
of exercise — ^and other things — had blunted and 
thidcened his figure, he looked short. Especially did 
this increase seem artificial and out of place in his 
face: the long-nosed, long-chinned, narrow-headed 
type of face that when it is thin is described as 
ascetic, but when fleshy is apt to look gross, especially 
when accompanied, as in his case, by a dead pallor. 
His eyes were heavy-lidded, well-shaped, of a light 
hazel, and tilted like a fawn's: set rather near to- 
gether, perhaps, but then nature had intended his to 
be a narrow face and its present width and fleshiness 
teemed redundant as a frilly cushion set on a 
seventeenth-century oak chair. 

The staircase faced the fireplace and was of un« 
carpeted oak. Raby, in a white frock with an orau^ 
ttsh, and a wide orange ribbon tying back Vxet i3dl\0l 
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bright hair, was descending the stairs, walking deli- 
cately, for they were polished and slippery. She wore 
white silk stockings and white Cromwell shoes with 
buckles, and Biddy had brushed her hair till it shone 
more like a newly unsheathed chestnut than ever. 

*'You needn't make that infernal row, Jenkins, 
Miss Raby is here," Verdon said as Jenkins advanced 
to beat the Indian gong. "D'you know, Raby, youVc 
growing rather a high-looker. Come, and let me see 
if you've any wits to match your looks." 

He offered Raby his arm which she took nervously. 
"I hope you're not going to be too big, though,'* he 
went on as they walked into the dining-rocmi. 
"There's a slump in big women just now." 

"What's a slump ?" Raby asked as they sat down. 

"Too many of the same sort of thing, so that their 
quantity spoils the market, and they have to be sold 
cheap to get rid of 'em." 

"Have you got the right to sell me?'* Raby 
asked. 

"My experience of your sex leads me to believe 
that as a rule they're ready to sell themselves without 
any help from outsiders." 

"I don't see much fun in that," Raby said slowly. 
"It would be much more interesting to keep oneself 
for oneself and see what one turned out." 

"If you contrive to do that you're a philosopher. 
You like oysters, eh?" 

"I've only had them once before," Raby said, "at 
Mrs. Chester's . . . and I think I like them. Yes 
. . . I've decided — I do like them." 

"That's one up to you then. People who like 
oysters and olives are always less priggish than people 
who don't. But now let us return to the subject of 
belonging to yourself. ... Eat your oysters slowly. 
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mind; they're not porridge, and they're the last 
you'll get for some time. . . . Most women, espe- 
cially the young ones, ardently desire to belong to 
somebody else. How old are you, by the way?" 

"Nearly fourteen." 

"God! — is it as long as that?" 

Vereker leaned his elbow on the table and his chin 
on his hand, staring at his daughter. ^Tou're like 
her, you know. You're like your mother— outwardly. 
I don't see much resemblance otherwise." 

"I suppose," Raby said, ^'^he wanted to belong 
to you?" 

"She did, and she didn't. She was a generous 
giver but she never lost or merged her identity and 
she was extraordinarily cock-sure about some things." 

"What sort of things ?" 

"Things like right and wrong and what she 
wanted. She'd a very clear notion as to what she 
wanted. She'd have got it too, I fancy, if she'd 
Evcd. . r. . No— no soup, Jenkins. Do you want 
soup, Raby? Right; we'll miss soup." 

It was a short dinner, few courses, light and well- 
cooked. Vereker ate very little and drank nothing 
till Jenkins put the port in front of him at dessert. 

**I shan't offer you any port, Raby," he said, as 
he helped himself, ^'because you've got a good 
complexion." 

"Do you not mind about yours. Father?" 

"Mine, I think, has reached a stage when it can 
take care of itself. So we'll let it go at that, and 
return to the remark you made at the beginning of 
dinner about belonging to yourself. You can't 
manage it, mind you, unless you decide quite de- 
finitely what you want from life, and how you're 
going to set about getting it. The majority of 
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people don't know what they want. Vagueness and 
loose thinking are the curse of the age.*' 

"Are you a very tight thinker, Father?" Raby 
asked. 

"I'm not sure. No, I suppose I'm not. 'Clear's' 
the word you want. All the same, quite early in life 
I realised that the world may be roughly divided 
into the gives and the gets, and I determined to be 
a get." 

"But suppose one chose to be a give." 

"That's your own look-out. I might think you 
rather a fool, but if you've thought about it and 
decided, then it's your funeral. The people I object 
to are the hypocrites who pretend to be gives, while 
all the time they're grinding their own axes for all 
they're worth. You can't have it both ways." 

"I don't see," Raby objected, "how you can be 
thinking all the time of what you want and how to get 
it. Things happen and you haven't time. You're 
a get one minute and a give the next. Everybody's 
both it seems to me. Nobody's only one." 

Vereker looked hard at his daughter. "Perhaps 
you're right," he allowed. "There's something of 
both in all of us ; but I think you'll find the gets are 
considerably more numerous than the gives, and it's 
always well to shout with the largest crowd. The 
sensible person, before he puts himself out for anyone 
else, considers, *Now how is this going to benefit me? 
Is it worth while?'" 

"But that would be a fearful nuisance," Raby 
objected. "I could never bother about that sort ol 
thing. Either I like people or I don't and there's 
an end of it." 

"That's where you make a mistake," her fathei 
answered, his keen eyes fixed on her face. "That'j 
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not an end of anything but the beginning of endless 
complications, as you'll find to your cost later on. 
You'll never be mistress of your fate or captain of 
your soul if you drift wherever the winds of impulse 
blow you. I don't think you're altogether a fool, 
but you're vague. I'm certain you haven't an idea 
what you really want — ^now have you?" 

Raby looked at her father, looked long and 
earnestly as though she were deciding something in 
her own mind. He tried to stare her down, but she 
met his derisive gaze squarely and neither looked 
away nor lowered her eyes. 

"Well," he asked irritably, "do you know what 
you want?" 

"Yes," she said suddenly, "I want one of Sally's 
puppies to give away — a dog — there are two bitches, 
but I want a dog, the one with the very black eye. 
Can I tell Bates you said I could have it?" 

Vereker laughed: "I misjudged you, Raby, 
you're not so indefinite as I feared. You may have 
die dog puppy with the very black eye and do with 
him as you please." 

"Thank you. Father, and would you like me to 
go now? You've pretty well finished the port." 

"Never comment on a man's drinks, Raby, it's 
not good manners — but you may go. We'll dine 
together again quite soon. Ah I . ... • don't push 
your chair back like that . ..." 
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Very slowly Raby mounted the stairs, pondering as 
she went. Instead of making straight for the school- 
room where Biddy would be waiting for her, she 
tip-toed past the door and went to her bedroom. It 
was not dark, for the blinds were not drawn and the 
moon shone in. It was a worry to Biddy that Raby 
never would allow her to draw down blinds or pull 
curtains across her windows. Even when she was 
quite little if they were closed when she went to bed, 
the moment Biddy left her she climbed out of her cot 
and pulled them back. She had always lived in the 
country, with no other houses near, and the idea of 
being overlooked never occurred to her. She 
crossed the room to the open latticed window, pushed 
it further open and leaned out into the scented night. 
In the herbaceous border, under her window, were 
tall flowering currant-bushes, and the sharp sweet 
perfume floated up to her like the caress of a homely 
hand. 

Sayings of, apparently, slight import will some- 
times have far-reaching influence on a young recep* 
tive mind. Assertions made carelessly, light as 
weed-scattered seed, fall into some safe cranny of the 
listening soul, and germinate. And Raby, who had, 
so far, taken life much as a healthy young animal 
takes it, with full joy in its movement and colour ; in 
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her case, tinged with a certain fatalism unconsciously 
instilled by Bates, whose simple philosophy was 
subtly compounded of courage and compassion. 

This evening she felt as though she were fumbling 
in the dark for something she could not find. She 
wanted something and she had no idea what it was. 
It was an uncomfortable feeling, that gave her a 
lump in her throat, and her eyes smarted — ^and • • . 
she hated to feel like that. 

Just lately it had, as she put it, "come over her'' 
once before. Last Sunday evening after she got 
back from tea with that woman with the grey 
hair and the young eyes. She remembered so 
distinctly the feel of her hand as they went upstairs 
together. And again when she had washed hers the 
light touch and the kind voice saying, ''No; 
they're not nearly dry, let me." And how, for the 
moment, she forgot what a great girl she was and 
surrendered her hands to be dried for her, quite 
happily, though afterwards when she thought it over 
she felt rather silly, for it was then that queer horrid 
sensation in her throat bothered her. 

She wished her father liked her a bit better. He 
had been kind tonight. It was jolly decent of him 
to give her Sara's best puppy, and never to ask for 
wh(mi she wanted it. She wished she knew exacdy 
what he meant about the gives and the gets. If he, 
as he seemed to make out, was a get, he didn't seem 
to have done particularly well out of it. Anyone 
could sec he wasn't very happy. After all, it would 
be rather nice to have a mother even if she was a bit 
interfering. Perhaps she'd explain things, difficult 
diings, like having to decide what you want in the 
world, and doing your best to get it. 
Hitherto when Raby had required things explained 
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she had generally gone to Bates, and he seldom 
failed her. Where the breeding of animals is part of 
the daily work it is impossible for long to conceal the 
facts of birth and death from an active, inquisitive, 
intelligent child with far more freedom than is 
accorded to most children. Bates had made no such 
attempt. Simple and sensible and clean himself, he 
satisfied her curiosity with the truth, and contrived 
at the same time to imbue her with something of his 
own rather strict views as to what Stevenson calk 
*'the ultimate decency" ; with the result that she spoke 
of such things to nobody else. 

" 'Tis the Lord's doin's. Miss Raby," he said one 
day, " 'tisn't mine; I don't say as if I'd been consulted 
I wouldn't 'avc warned 'Im. But then I warn't, you 
3ee." 

"I suppose," Raby answered thoughtfully, "after 
he'd made all the animals, an' Adam an' Eve an' 
Pinch-me-tight, he got tired and felt he simply 
couldn't go an' make them all over again when this 
little lot died, an' so he just said they'd got to do it 
themselves and that's why it's all so messy." 

Bates scratched his chin. "I never thought o* 
that," he exclaimed admiringly. "You've got a head 
on your shoulders. Miss, and no mistake. Us'll just 
leave it at that." 

So they left it at that. 

Thus it came about that while in some matters she 
was much better informed than most little girls of her 
age, in other respects she was still extremely young 
and ignorant. Tonight she did not feel her usual 
assurance that Bates would be able to illuminate these 
dark places with the steadily burning lamp of his 
common-sense. She wasn't even sure that she could 
formulate her difficulties sufficiently to lay them 
before him, and Biddy was of no earthly use. 
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Poor Biddy, she'd be wondering why she didn't 
come up. 

Raby drew her head in from the window. Her 
room was at one end of a long passage which 
widened out at the other into a landing that formed 
a sort of gallery whence you could look down into 
the hall. Biddy was leaning over the oak stair-rail 
evidently listening. 

"It's all right, Biddy," Raby said quietly. "He 
hasn't eaten me." 

Biddy jumped: "Why, Miss Raby, I never heard 
you come up. Did you come the back way? You 
know I never like you to do that." 

"No, Biddy, but I went straight into my room for 
a minute, just to look at the moon." 

"Moon, indeed I" Biddy said crossly, "an* me wait- 
ing here so anxious to know how you'd got on and 
all. Was your pa pleased with you?" 

"I suppose so, for he didn't slate me. He was 
quite pleasant. Oh, yes; he did say something, that 
Vm growing into a high-looker but mustn't be too 
big. How'm I to prevent that?" 

"What else did you talk about?" Biddy asked 
curiously as she was brushing Raby's hair. 

"Oh, I dun' know," Raby muttered. "Surely 
that'll do. You brushed me for ten minutes before I 
went down and what's the good of doing it all over 
again now?" 

" 'Air like yours is that strong and thick it can't 
be brushed too much if it's to have any gloss on it. 
Now your teeth." 

"Oh, dear," Raby sighed, "and to think Fvc got 
to do all these things every night as long as I live and 
I may live to be a hundred. It must be so lovely just 
to give yourself a shake and curl up all ready for bed 
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with your dear little puppies all cuddled up round you 
like Sara." 

"It's them sort of things makes the difference 
between us and the brute-beasts, Miss . . . now youT 
prayers." 

Raby plumped down on her knees and bent her 
head on her clasped hands. A quaint figure in 
straight white nightdress with two thick pig-tails 
sticking out on either side of her head. 

Her orisons were brief. 

"Now my Wuffles"; she mimicked Biddy's voice. 

"You're gettin' altogether too big for that sort of 
ridicklus toy, Miss Raby," Biddy grumbled, but all 
the same handed Raby an ancient woolly dog that 
had seen much service. "You couldn't have it if 
you was at boarding school as you ought to be — the 
other girls'd laugh at you." 

"Then they could laugh. I wouldn't go to bed 
without Wuffles, if I was at as many schools as I'd 
had governesses, so there I Wherever I am I shall 
always have Wuffles — even when I'm married" ; and 
clasping Wuffles Raby took a flying leap into bed, 
and snuggled down. 

Biddy tucked her in and kissed her. 

"You smell of cheese," Raby remarked, "and when 
I've got Wuffles I feel exactly like Sara with the last 
puppy they leave her, so I want to sit up and beg." 

"You lay still. Miss," and Biddy carried away the 
lamp. At the door she paused. "Good night, 
Miss," she said in her usual whisper, "and may the 
Lord bless you and keep you." 

It was Biddy's invariable formula, and as invari- 
ably Raby responded, "Same to you, Biddy." 

Then she turned on her side with Wuffles in close 
embrace. 
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No sooner had Biddy's light footsteps died away 
down the passage than Raby got up again, this time 
very quiedy. 

Still clasping Wuffles she knelt down in the bright- 
est patch of moonlight. 

**Hold on a minute, please, God,** she whispered, 
"1 haven't quite finished. I've decided, please, I 
want to be a mixture. Give and get. A bit of both 
and no selling. And I hope that's clear thinking but 
Vm not sure." 

She got into bed again, her arms outside the bed- 
clothes and Wuffles held close against her face. 

Still that queer ache in her throat persisted. Still 
that need she could not define. '^I wish I knew 
what's the matter with me," she whispered to 
Wuffles, "then I could make for it straight like he 
said. I'm sure he's right there. I wonder if that 
woman across the stream knows. I think I'll ask 
ber • :• • 

A familiar, comforting smell of wool, and glue, 
and worn black paint from a sadly scratched nose, 
emanated from Wuffles. A shy little wind rustled 
the curtains and touched her face with a fairy kiss. 
"I mil ask that woman." And on this, decision 
Raby slept. 

Vcreker Vcrdon sat before his writing-table in the 
gun-room, but he was not writing. For once he was 
thinking of the daughter who had just dined with him. 

As a rule he accepted her existence much as he did 
that of the servants. She was part of the household 
— ^and it was all horribly expensive. Bills came in for 
her clothes, and there was the constantly exacerbat- 
ing bother about governesses. But lately he had 
ceased to worry about governesses. It wa% mxxc^ 
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more peaceful without them. He hardly ever saw 
Raby for more than a few minutes at a time, and they 
were always lying in wait for him and reminding him 
of her and of themselves. 

Occasionally, it is true, Bates would insist on 
having his opinion as to whether it was safe to let 
Raby ride such and such a horse — as if Bates didn't 
know better than he did I Occasionally Biddy, that 
lugubrious old virgin, would invade his privacy with 
whispered questions as to whether she could take 
Miss Raby to be measured for this, that, or the 
other ; and more rarely Jim Chester would come and 
ask questions ; and without putting it into words con- 
trive to let Vereker know what he thought of him 
about Raby. 

That had happened in the afternoon. 

Jim Chester had called. He never denied himself 
to Jim Chester. He'd always liked the chap: there 
was something so kindly and genuine about him — 
and he never gave advice. 

But he did ask questions, and he would talk about 
Raby. 

He rubbed it In, too, that she was growing big. 
He, Vereker, could see that for himself. She'd 
grown big. She was five-foot-six if she was an inch, 
and it was all in the legs too, so she wouldn't stop yet. 

Yes: there was that damned governess question 
or school. Would it be less trouble to send her to 
school ? 

There were the bills, bills three times a year. And 
he'd have to read their putrid rules and fill in forms 
and sign health certificates and things. And 
directly she did go to school she'd get distemper or 
mange or glanders or whatever beastly disease hap- 
pened to be going about; and then they'd write to 
him and expect him to be interested. 
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Confound Jim Chester I 

Yet he was right. Something must be done. 
"Why not," he had asked, "get a thoroughly good 
governess who'd take entire charge? You'll get her 
if you offer £100 to £150 a year." 

Quite probable, but Vereker couldn't afford that 
just at present. Governesses never would wait for 
their money. 

"Well, school then — though that would cost 
more." 

He shut Jim Chester's mouth after that. He was 
just about fed up with him. Raby's not going to 
school just yet. 

After all, what was the good of all this fuss about 
education? He supposed she could read and write, 
in fact, he'd seen her reading. 

**A nice woman's influence." Jim started to 
harp on that next. 

What was it Jim had said? "Agnes would look 
for a governess." 

No thank you I Agnes was one of those people 
who gave him the sensation of a window suddenly 
thrown up and cold air rushing in that blew every- 
thing about all over the place. Jim was bad enough, 
but Agnes was intolerable. She did give advice. 
She criticised and didn't mince her words. A self- 
sufficient, interfering woman who thought she knew 
everything just because she'd had six sons. And she 
hated him. No; Agnes should thrust no meddling 
£ngers into his affairs. 

Not a bad kid, Raby. Answered when she was 
spoken to, hadn't such a disagreeable accent either, 
though her vowels were a bit broad. If only she 
could jump the next four years or so they might be 
quite good pals. 
Neither the young of animals nor the young of the 
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human species had any appeal for Verekcr. He dis- 
liked crudity. The foals and puppies, kittens and 
Iambs and chickens that filled Raby with sudi 
rapture — ^that have for most people an indescribable 
charm because they are so gay and funny and 
pathetic — left him cold; and, if brought into direct 
contact with any of them, irritated. 

Lately things tired him so. 

Effort of any sort became more and more distaste- 
ful. He liked Leadon Hall because no one disturbed 
him — as a rule. 

When he wanted to dream he could dream. When 
he wanted to sleep, he could sleep ... at a price. 

What did that confounded fellow mean by asking 
him if he had made his will, and was Raby properly 
provided for? 

Why Raby was only . . . what did she say she 
was? 

All very well for Jim Chester with his brown face 
and broad shoulders to talk about wills and schools 
and such accursed worries just as though they were a 
part of a man's daily life like shaving, to be taken as 
a matter of course. He had no imagination; he 
couldn't realise what an effort it all meant. 

"A nice woman's influence." Jim kept harping 
on that. All very well for him. His boys all went 
off to school about eight: he hadn't to be plagued 
with nice women scattering influence till it made you 
sneeze. 

Happy thought ! Let Raby's aunts get her a gov- 
erness. Give 'em something to do — ^please 'em, poor 
souls ! Their choice wouldn't be up to much in the 
way of learning, but she'd be certain to be prim and 
dull and respectable and would worry the poor child 
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to death. He'd go away and leave her to it. If he 
was away when she came, and she was gone before 
he came back, even the Chesters couldn't say it was 
his fault. 

She wouldn't find it all plain sailing with Raby. 

Vereker smiled grimly, remembering certain 
episodes in the past. 

He hadn't seen his wife's sisters for years, but he 
hadn't actually quarrelled with them as he had with 
his own, and he knew that Biddy made Raby answer 
their Christmas letters. 

He got up and rang the beU. 

How exhausting it all was. 

After what seemed to Vereker an intolerably long 
time, a much-flustered Biddy produced a sheet of 
paper with an address in Blackheath. 

Vereker took a pen and wrote. 



CHAPTER VII 



ENTER AUSTIN 



Next day after lunch Raby decided to go and sec 
Gran again. Last time was Sunday. Now it was 
Thursday, so perhaps it was not too soon. She had 
her own funny little code of social observance, and her 
father's execration of any would-be friendly neigh- 
bour as a bore, made her timid in her own advances. 

She adored Jim and Agnes Chester. She thought 
them the most delightful and the kindest people in 
the world. The few times she had actually stayed 
in their house were happy beyond anything she had 
ever known. Yet it never occurred to her that she 
might ride over and see them unless she received a 
definite invitation to do so. 

Her original visit to Gran was partly the result of 
impulsive curiosity and partly a rather guilty feeling 
as regarded her own rudeness in church. Had she 
realised that the woman who turned and looked re- 
provingly at her was a friend of her beloved Mrs. 
Chester she would not have made a face. Having 
made a face she keenly desired to know what effect 
it had on the derided one. It's no fun to shock 
people if you are ignorant of what form their shocked- 
ness takes. Raby was afraid of nobody except her 
father, and of him only lately, because there was 
something about him at times that she could not 
understand. She was conscious, too, that the 
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servants were afraid for her, and it made her nervous 
during his outbursts of temper. 

She was sure this queerness was the reason why 
Biddy was anxiously hanging over the stair-rail last 
night. That although Biddy was pleased she should 
be sent for to dine with her father, when she seemed 
to have been gone rather a long time Biddy was 
worried. Raby had no doubt that during the last 
half hour of her stay downstairs Biddy had vibrated 
between the schoolroom and the staircase all the 
time. 

When she told Biddy that she was going to Little 
I^adon, Biddy approved but instantly insisted on a 
clean white silk blouse, a new grey coat and skirt, 
and a velour hat to match. 

"It isn't Simday or a party," Raby protested, but 
all the same she rather liked her own appearance 
when Biddy had done with her. 

"It's just fifteen years today since father died," 
Biddy remarked lugubriously, as she handed Raby a 
pair of gloves. "He'd have been ninety-four if he'd 
'a lived." 

Raby made a rapid calculation. "He was pretty 

old anyhow when he died," she remarked unfeelingly. 

"That's nothing to do with it. Miss. The older 

folks is the more you miss them, because you've had 

them so long." 

"Were you very fond of your father?" she asked, 
more sympathetically. 

"Well, Miss, I didn't sec so very much of him 
after I once went into service — and I went when I 
was thirteen. But I was always a good daughter." 
"Was he always a good father?" 
"He was a most respectable man, Miss Raby." 
Raby fled 
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Biddy had a quite phenomenal memory for deaths 
and disasters and the birthdays of the departed. All 
her life Raby seemed to have started each day as a 
depressing anniversary of some sort, and such con- 
stant celebration of melancholy events tended to make 
her callous. 

The quickest way to Little Leadon was through 
the stable-yard and into the lane leading to the 
stream. In the yard she met Bates, a small, rather 
bow-legged, spare old man with keen, long-sighted 
blue eyes, deeply scored round about with many 
wrinkles. He had a bald head with wisps of reddish 
hair assiduously brushed over it, and the brick-red 
complexion of a fair man who all his life has been 
exposed to English weather. 

''You do look smart. Miss," he exclaimed admir- 
ingly, "and where may you be off to?" 

"I'm going to pay a call," Raby announced 
importantly, "on the new lady that's come to Little 
Leadon." 

"Well now, I'm jolly glad to hear it. Miss Raby. 
It's time you went about a bit more and let the county 
see what a fine young lady you be growed, on foot 
as well as on horseback." 

"A high-looker, eh Bates? That's what father 
said about me last night." 

"Did Ke now?" Bates said thoughtfully. "I'm a 
bit anxious about master — I don't think as he's well." 

"Why? Because he called me a high-looker?" 

"No, Miss — ^not at all — that was only nat'ral and 
true's gospel. What I mean is . . ." Here Bates 
paused and looked hard at Raby. "I sometimes 
think as he's more ill than any on us knows. He 
'aven't been round the stables for a fortnight — an' I 
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ask you what be the good of keepin' up au tnis 'ere 
if he don't take no sart of delight in it ? It down- 
right worries me. I wish as you would persuade him 
to sec a doctor.'* 

"Me get him to see a doctor I — as if I could do 
anything of that sort I Why, he'd blow me to 
bUzcs." 

"Well," Bates said slowly, "it be a puzzlement, 
all on it. Someone ought to do something and there 
don't seem no one to do nothing." 

"I expect he'll soon be all right again," Raby 
said cheerfully. "He was awfully nice last night. I 
had dinner with him, you know." 

"So you told me this morning. Miss Raby, when 
you come about Sara's puppy, which can't be took 
away from her yet not for another fortnight. You 
run along now, else p'raps the lady'll be gone out 
callin' 'erself." 

Bates watched the tall jaunty figure cross the yard 
and vanish through one of the big wooden gates. 
Young Bates came out from a loose-box and joined 
him. "Picks up her feet like a thorough-bred, don't 
she?" young Bates said admiringly. 

Old Bates sighed heavily: "I wish I knowed 
what's going to happen to she." 

"Strikes me it won't be long before something 
'appens to all of us," his son answered gloomily. "If 
it wam't for you an' mother I wouldn't stop another 
month — an' what you've stopped on so long for 
passes me." 

"It passes me as well," Bates replied meekly. 
*'But there, I be a holdish man to change an' though 
money's bin tight lats o' times an' we've all on us 
W to wait, we always got 'un in the hend. It 'ave 
never bin like it is now. We owes for earn ; we owes 
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for 'ay; we owes all round the shop, and dealers and 
tradesmen alike's beginning to be a bit nasty. An' 
whenever I goes with the bills to the Master, 'e says, 
*Not now, Bates — I can't attend to you just now.* 
An' if I perseveres like, he ups and curses me some- 
thing awful ... an' so it goes on." 

"Well, why don't you up an' give notice? An' 
I'll do the same — all on us'll do the same. I'm fair 
^ick of the place ..." Young Bates spoke bitterly. 
"Wot's 'e want to keep 'orses for? 'E don't ride, 'e 
don't drive, 'e's give up racing. 'E don't take no sort 
of interest in any of it. Let's get out before we're 
pushed out." 

"There's bin a lat o' sickness among the 'orses," 
Bates said half-apologetically. " 'Tain't our fault 
neither, nor carelessness, but we've never had no 
luck since 'e sent Miss Raby's goat away. If you 
want good 'ealth among the 'orses, keep a goat." 

" 'Tis you as be the goat," his son said bitterly. 
"I likes my wages reg'lar, and some stir and life about 
the place: an' Mr. Verdon's too pecooliar for my 
fancy. I wouldn't be 'ard on a gentleman for drinkin' 
— ^though I'm a sober chap myself — but when it 
comes to them chemicals I say it's time to clear out, 
time for all on us to clear out, an' you thinks the 
same only you be that obstinate and soft-'earted." 

Bates sighed heavily: "I'll 'ave another try," he 
said patiently. "If I gives 'em somethin' on account 
p'raps that'll quiet 'em a bit." 

"There comes a time," his son said meaningly, 
"when a pair of breeches be too bad to patch any 
more." 

Down the lane tripped Raby, happily conscious of 
her nice clothes, with the hope that her agreeable 
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appearance might make a favourable impression 
upon Gran. The stream was full and the water was 
running over the lock-gates at the mill. She stood 
for a minute to watch great bags of flour being 
lowered by a crane on to a cart, then crossed the foot 
bridge to a path that bordered fields, just then 
tenanted by a famous herd of "Gloucester Old Spot" 

pigs. 
As she neared the bit of stream bounded by Gran's 

garden on the other side, she came on a litter of 

very new, very clean, little pink and black pigs that 

thrilled her with admiration. They were so comic, 

so pretty, so absurdly quick and busy. One of them 

was evidently of an adventurous disposition, for while 

his mama and the rest of his family trotted inland as 

fast as they could go, he stayed behind and strayed 

to the very edge of the stream. Something held his 

absorbed atti^ntion, either a water-rat or a trout. He 

scrambled half-way down the bank, when suddenly 

the loose soil gave under his feet, and in spite of 

frantic efforts to turn and save himself he lost his 

footing altogether and fell into the stream with 

despairing squeals. 

The river path was deserted. Not a human soul 

was in sight save Raby. Mama and brothers were 

right across the field and the rest of the piglets were 

making such a noise that she was deaf to the cries 

of the truant. The current was strong and she saw 

that the piglet would be swept along to the dam and 

washed over. There was no time to run and get 

help. She kicked off her good suede brogues, tore 

oS her hat and coat, and jumped in. The little pig 

was by this time well in the centre, where the water 

was both deep and very cold. She could swim — ^Jim 

Chester had seen to that — and in spite of hampering 
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weeds and the strong current she managed to catch 
hold of the struggling pig and made for some stone 
step's on the garden side of the bank. 

There she put the little pig ashore and with loud 
squeals it immediately dashed through the shrubs 
that screened the stream from the garden. She 
scrambled on to the path drenched and shivering, 
just as Bannister ran out of his tool house to catch 
the marauding pig, and Gran and some visitors came 
out of the house to join in the hunt. She wondered 
wildly if she could possibly get away before they saw 
her. But the only way to the bridge in the road was 
through the garden and stable yard or back across 
the stream. She felt she could not face the icy water 
again, for her teeth were chattering. So just as 
Bannister caught the pig in the young spinach, a 
deplorable, dripping damsel appeared on the lawn. 

Then things happened quickly. Gran hustled her 
indoors and into a hot bath, telephoned to Leadon 
Hall, and by the time she was sitting up in bed 
wrapped in a big blanket, drinking hot milk and feel- 
ing something of a heroine, Biddy had arrived from 
home with dry clothes. Bannister had restored the 
pig to his family and Gran rejoined her guests. 
There was nothing to stay in bed for, though of 
course Biddy foretold all sorts of evil consequences 
from what she called "the result of these sudden im- 
mersions," illustrating the same with dates scrupu- 
lously attached. 

As Mrs. Bannister took tea into the dining-room 
Raby came downstairs. While attending to her, 
Gran had explained that the pretty young lady was 
her daughter ; the tall clergyman her son-in-law ; and 
the young man, his brother. He, it appeared, was 
staying the night on his way to Oxford, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw were returning by train. 
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At tea Cicely was so extremely possessive in her 
manner towards her mother and what Raby mentally 
called "the rather-decent-looking parson" that she 
contrived to make the child feel thoroughly out of it ; 
and Austin Shaw stared at her in such a cool apprais- 
ing fashion that instead of glowing as a heroine she 
became uncomfortably conscious of being a tiresome 
little girl who had butted in and caused a commotion 
at a thoroughly inconvenient time. 

Austin, too, was tall and decent-looking, with 
smooth hair brushed back from a thoughtful fore- 
head. He was, in addition, 30 clean and well- 
tailored, so deliberate and assured, that — ^undesired 
as she felt herself to be — Raby longed to challenge 
him in some way and prove him less universally 
accomplished than he appeared. 

As usual she was hungry and had the fault of most 
people who are often alone at meals of eating far too 
fast With a solicitous politeness that she felt cer- 
tain concealed some ironical intention, the resplendent 
Austin never failed to hand her something new the 
moment a hiatus occurred, with the result that she 
had eaten more and finished sooner than any other 
member of the party. 

Cicely and her husband sitting on either side of 
Gran monopolised her; and took, what seemed to 
Raby, an eternity over their tea. 

Austin kept pressing cakes upon her long after she 
had finished and at last she said crossly: ^'IVe already 
told you Vm through — ^what d'you keep on for ?" 

"I thought you might change your mind. You 
seemed hungry." 

"I was hungry, and now I've eaten such a lot I'm 
not hungry any more. D'you hunt?" 
"Occasionally.'* 
"Where?" 
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"Generally with the Bicester." 

"Why only occasionally, can't you get two days a 
week?" 

"I can't — Fm at Oxford, you see." 

Raby didn't see, but she wasn't going to say so. 
"Hunting's over here," she announced. "We never 
kill a May fox here— do you know this country?" 

"I've never been here before, but I understand 
people may ride in Lord Leadon's Park. I thought 
of hiring a gee and hacking there tomorrow." 

"We could mount you," Raby announced magni- 
ficently. "If you like you can come out with me 
instead of young Bates. I ride every morning." 

At that moment Gran made a move. Finding that 
Biddy had not waited for her, Raby hastened to say 
good-bye. 

"I'll see Miss Verdon home," Austin said with 
unexpected amiability. "I want a stroll. I'll walk 
back with her along the stream." 

"I don't want anybody to see me home that 
ridiculous little way," Raby said ungraciously, "but 
you can come if you like." 

Austin went. 

"Very good-natured of Austin," was Cicely's com- 
ment. "I know that flappers bore him to extinction, 
and if I may say so, Mummy darling, that particular 
flapper seems very dull. Don't let her prey upon you, 
whatever you do. Little girls who think they can 
turn up at any time that suits them, when they've 
nothing better to do, can be a frightful nuisance." 

"She has only been once before," Gran said, 

"and I asked her to come and see me again. I like 
her." 

"She's a pretty child," Frank Shaw interposed 
charitably, "and she couldn't help getting wet, you 
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"That's just what she could have helped," Cicely 
retorted. "There was no earthly need for her to 
go plunging into the stream after that pig. If she'd 
waited a few minutes some more competent person — 
Mummy's gardener, for instance — ^would have heard 
it and pulled it in with a rake or something. I wish 
she had stayed away today anyhow. She lost us 
quite half-an-hour of your dear society, dearest." 



CHAPTER VIII 



INTERPLAY 



Ip, as VerekcT Verdon declared, the sensible person 
is the one who, "before he puts himself out for any- 
one else, considers 'Now, how is this going to benefit 
me?' " — then Austin Shaw was undoubtedly most 
sensible. Moreover, his character ought further to 
have commended itself to Vereker inasmuch as he 
knew quite definitely what he wanted, and how he 
was going to set about getting it. 

When Austin was nearly eighteen a considerate 
god-father died, leaving him an income of some six 
hundred a year when he should reach twenty-one, 
though a clause in the will prevented him touching 
the capital until he was twenty-six. After that the 
money was his absolutely, to deal with as he pleased. 
This agreeable circumstance naturally made changes 
m Austin^s plans, but only in so far as it rendered it 
ta»ier to reach the goal he had in view. 

I U was already in his last year at school and pre- 
\>Arins for the university. His mother at consider- 
(iMe McriHct had arranged that he should, if he got 
a *ch\xUrdK\p^ havt three years at Oxford. Her elder 
»\>i\ Wank was already successfully launched in the 
churvhv I let ttw daughters^ who came between him 
an\l Au^tin^ >iiwrt $elf-$upporting» one married and 
<ht v^Ktr t wccttaf^ ttrndier in a prls* college. Her 

thmjs beta her favourite and, so 
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far, had amply justified her affection by his irreproach- 
able career at school and by what she fondly described 
as his **gift for making such nice friends." 

From the time Austin first went to a preparatory 
school his friends had always been in a better social 
position, and more comfortably placed as regards its 
attributes, than he was himself. With this unex- 
pected accession to what was, for a young bachelor 
with no expectations, a comfortable competence, 
Austin felt that more than ever was it necessary to 
focus his aims upon a single objective — ^the attain- 
ment of an assured and distinguished position. He 
had no time to waste upon friends who did not, or 
were not, by virtue of influence or affluence likely to 
assist him in his desire to "get there." At the same 
time he did not neglect humbler acquaintances if it 
happened that they could be useful to him, and he 
was careful over money; never spending it at hotels 
if he knew anyone in the neighbourhood obliging 
enough to put him up. And he always followed up 
such visits with a polite and suitable "Collins" 
before he consigned his hosts to the waste-paper- 
basket of his memory. 

On leaving school he decided to forego the 
Kholarship he had won at Exeter College and to go 
to die "House" instead. There he continued "to 
make nice friends" and was in a very good set. His 
family had an ahnost worshipful admiration for him, 
so handsome, so successful, so entirely correct. 
Though they would at times laughingly declare that 
Austin was "too fashionable" for the rest of them, 
they were immensely proud of h*"^- 
When it suited him he stayed with his relatives and 

though superior, after the "^^"'^ V7''l'-!15.? ??' 
he was always ^d-humourcd and affectionate. On 
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his way back from a visit to "nice friends" in ' 

wicksfa&re he had proposed himself to the F 

Shaws for three nights. The Warwickshire fr 

were very definite as to their dates, and it didn't 

worth while to go back to Malvern, where his m 

was living. To their really poignant regret, I 

and Cicely could only put him up for two nigh 

their spare room was needed for a visiting 

deacon on the third, and no member of the f 

dreamt of asking Austin to accept anything i 

nature of a shake-down. So Cicely proposec 

he should spend the night at her mother's hous 

the stream if he cared to do so in the evening, 

they left to entertain their Archdeacon, and, 

felt so inclined) explore Lord Leadon's famous 

next morning. He feU in with the suggestion 

good^iumouredly and declared on arrival tl 

would ^^hire a gee** and ride in the park next d 

WKtn diat queer flapper offered him a moi 

accepted it without hesitation. It would save 

^Qvemgn^ and it was more amxising to ride wit 

a cKiV) than all alone. Besides, Mrs. Underwo< 

$aid tKer kept a lot of horses — probably glad 

Avs^ Kad not ridden much. His diildho< 
:^p<ni ¥11 llarkr Street, wliere his father was a 
ai<^ $ijic^ct^$$iid $ttr$ton.. and riding had nev< 
a tt^MTt^ vMf tKe ^wwner KnSBdaTS. After his i 
v%N^^ >it)ik^ Va;^|x«ied iiet before he went tc 

**^t*^ \VWi^ W cwi^ intv> kcs kgacr he ha 

W»^"*^ V^•^.^ s>r ^lirw t^oMS dating the wi 

V^ife^^ tW I^MffiJti^--nvna m oanwkrable 

VN>#i^ W Im« W I^iki4 wdi in ridi^ 

^ltiMiMfiMli^li^|rf^B^J|mit. He 
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nervous, but his coolness and self-confidence did not 
in the least deceive the livery stables, and they took 
care always to supply him with horses that were slow 
and safe. As a rule, with his usual instinct for the 
right mental attitude, he refrained from talking horse ; 
but to Raby on their way to her home he discoursed 
patronisingly on what he supposed to be the only 
subject she would understand, and she instantly per- 
ceived that he knew nothing about it. 

At the high wooden gates leading to the stable 
yard she dismissed him abruptly after bidding him be 
there next morning at ten sharp. 

"Remember, I shan't wait a minute if you're late," 
and she shut the gate behind her with a slam. 

He did not tell Gran he had arranged to ride with 
Raby. People of her generation were fussy and old- 
fashioned about that sort of thing. Nor did Raby 
mention the appointment to any member of her 
household. Indeed she felt a diffidence as to ap- 
proaching old Bates about the matter. He was so 
finnicky about his horses. He'd want to know all 
sorts of things about the gentleman that she couldn't 
possibly tell him. Her mind misgave her more and 
more. 

Suppose this serenely superior young man 
couldn't ride at all. 

Suppose he fell off. 

Suppose he broke something, or worse still let his 
horse down. 

Hastily she reviewed the stables. Her own mare, 
Romance, had beautiful manners certainly; but she 
was young and given on starting to playful dances 
sideways and frisky jumps that might be exceedingly 
embarrassing to the novice she suspected Austm to 
be. Young Bates, when he rode behind her, always 
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chose a horse that needed exercise and was, in 
consequence, extremely fresh. Her father hadn't 
ridden for over three months, but Lucifer, his "con- 
fidential charger,'' was still in the stables, a nice old 
thoroughbred exercised by Bates himself. 

Could she possibly get hold of Lucifer? They 
always said an infant in arms would be safe on his 
back, he was so clever. 

Anyway she'd say nothing this evening. Perhaps 
it would pour with rain and that awfully tidy Austin 
wouldn't turn up. She looked at the sky. It was 
fair and clear. Not much hope that way. After 
all, if she rushed them, if Austin was actually there 
they couldn't refuse to mount him. They surely 
never would shame her to that extent. Old Bates 
was the difficulty. He was so horribly conscientious. 
He might insist on asking ''the Master" and then 
—oh my goodness I — ^the fat would be in the fire 
with a vengeance. 

Well, well, perhaps they wouldn't make a fuss. 
Anyway it was no use worrying beforehand. She 
had all her father's gambling instincts and she left It 
light-heartedly to chance. She had seen Verekcr 
each day since she had dined with him. He seemed 
better, was quite amiable, and always mentioned 
something about another governess. 

All the more reason then to have what fun she 
could before the creature came. 

She'd give that prim young man a bucketing 
before she'd done with him. 

"I'll learn him to come the consequential over me," 
thought Raby. 

A perfect May morning. 

Austin, in irreproachable riding kit, wiA breeches 
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that proclaimed the artist in Savile Row that built 
them, and boots made, he declared, by the only man 
in London who knew how to make riding-boots, 
looked in full harmony with the morning. 

Gran, who had, hitherto, always felt he was too 
good to be true, quite warmed to this youthful 
Adonis: "Shall Bannister fetch your horse for 
you?" she suggested kindly. But Austin wouldn't 
hear of troubling Bannister and Gran watched him 
start, rather surprised that he should choose to go 
by the stream, which was certainly the longest way 
into easterly. 

The goddess Chance had so far favoured Raby. 
Her father never got up before eleven, and to her 
joy, when she went down to the stable-yard to 
arrange about her ride, she found that old Bates had 
gone to Newmarket by an early train and wouldn't be 
back before the next evening, and that young Bates 
wanted to go to a sale in the town and was quite 
pleased that she wouldn't need him that morning. 
The gentleman could ride Kentucky, who'd be the 
better for a good breather, full of beans he was. 

Raby, however, demurred as to Kentucky. She 
didn't know much about the gentleman's riding. He 
was a friend of Mrs. Underwood's. Perhaps some- 
thing quieter would be more suitable. What about 
Lucifer? 

"If he's an elderly gent, Lucifer'd be best for sure. 
Had Mr. Verdon said which 'orse he'd like 'im to 
'ave?" 

"No," her father had not said any particular horse. 
She had not bothered her father. She would take it 
on herself. She was sure Lucifer would be safest. 
Young Bates felt doubtful but it was ten chances to 
one that Mr. Verdon would not know anything about 
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it, and he wanted to go to the sale. Therefore he 
gave instructions to a younger groom and departed 
himself. 

Raby walked about the yard whistling and tapping 
her boot with her crop. It was such a lovely morn- 
ing she felt even more reckless than usual, and after 
all it was a rag ! 

On the stroke of ten Austin appeared. Little as 
he knew about horses, he realised the magnificence 
of the mount they gave him, and wished with all his 
heart that someone had been handy with a camera to 
photograph him as they rode out of the yard. 

Romance, he decided, was unpleasantly skittish. 
She was not accustomed to another horse side by 
side with her, and she danced down the road in a 
fashion so fidgetty and full of unexpected bounds and 
pirouettes that Austin found her neighbourhood 
decidedly disconcerting, afraid, as he was, that she 
might upset the more dignified Lucifer. 

All the same he found time to note with surprise 
that Raby was quite unconscious of these antics, 
though she seemed poised on her saddle as lightly as 
a butterfly on a spray of hedge parsley. She rode 
astride, and she, too, wore admirable boots and 
breeches. Her coat was loose but old and rather 
short, and but for her thick plait of hair she looked 
like a graceful boy. 

A few minutes brought them to Lord Leadon's 
Park, where happy horsemen can gallop for miles on 
perfect grass. 

Austin wished that Raby wouldn't whirl round him 
' in so bewildering a fashion while all the time he was 
conscious that she surveyed him with a calm scrutiny 
as searching as his own at less hectic moments. 

"Your breeches are a lot better than your seat," 
said unkindly, "and youVe worse than no hands. 
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Don't jab at your reins. You leave it all to Lucifer. 
He's looking puzzled .... and you'd better not go 
and offend him . • . there, there, Romance, don't be 
so silly. . . . Now I ..." 

The "breather" that Raby, quoting Bates, would 
have described as "sittin' in a rockin' chair" took 
Austin's breath away both literally and figuratively. 
Raby passed him like a flash and then he was only 
conscious of the soft thud of hoofs on the turf and a 
sense of a strong body cleaving the air. As Lucifer 
settled into his stride, poor Austin was convinced he 
was running away. He lost his hat, he lost hi$ 
stirrup. He clutched his saddle and nearly lost his 
reins. The wind whistled in his hair and the land- 
scape rushed past him. He made no attempt to 
chock or turn Lucifer, for whatever else he lost he 
dung piously to Raby's warning not to offend. 
Lucifer continued to be puzzled, but came to the con- 
clusion that the strange thing on his back was not 
malevolent, only stupid. 

Presently a rabbit ran across the sward just in front 
of them, and it was a point of honour with Lucifer 
to shy at a rabbit. Quite gently he swerved in his 
ftride, Austin shot over his shoulder, and at this 
ignominious moment Raby, who was still some twenty 
yards ahead, turned and looked behind her. Lucifer, 
^tonished now as well as puzzled, slowed up and 
stopped to see what was the matter. 

Austin picked himself up, a bit shaken, but not 
niuch the worse. He ran after Lucifer and reached 
him just as Raby trotted up. 

"Are you hurt?" she asked. "However did you 
manage to fall off?" 

"I was dreaming, I suppose. I'm not a bit hurt, 
thanks — he shied, you know." 

Raby grinned: "Where's your hat?" 
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"It blew off some time ago, but I wasn't g 
break into the middle of such a glorious gallop 
for it. We can get it as we go back." 

"Perhaps we'd better go back and get it no' 
if you feel like going on . . . " 

"Let's go on by all means," said Austin. 

Lucifer stood like a lamb while Austin n 
less serene and assured than usual. He looki 
a trifle sheepish, but extraordinarily handsoi 
vigorous with his usually smooth hair lifted am 
by the wind. 

Raby found herself liking him rather, 
can't ride, you know," she said confidentially 
walked the horses back in the direction of the 
hat, "and you shouldn't pretend you can — tha 
I put you on Lucifer, he's so safe. You're a 
to learn now I'm afraid, but you might im[ 
lot even yet, if you persevere." 

"I'm rather out of practice, I expect," 
answered with unexpected meekness. "Do 
what you think I do wrong." , 



CHAPTER IX 

THE OUTER WORLD INTRUDES 

Vererer couldn't sleq>. Even through the thick 
green blinds the brightness of the morning intruded 
upon his consciousness. Besides, a thrush was 
miking such a confounded row outside, and if the 
thnish ceased for a moment a blackbird took it up, 
and a couple of jackdaws conversing in a distant elm 
were simply infernal. 

Only ten o'clock, tool — and he usually drowsed 
on till mid-day. He was feeling rather better these 
last few days. Perhaps it would do him good to have 
a ride. He might take Raby. The Park must be 
looking at its best just now. He'd go round to the 
stables anyway — ^just to show them that he was 
njastcr. There'd be plenty to find fault with — 
always was. Old Bates had gone to Newmarket, 
he remembered, about those two-year-olds. He 
boped they'd have a decent sale. 

By the time he had bathed, dressed, and had 
some coffee he felt quite energetic. He sent for 
Raby but was told she had already gone out riding. 
Oh, well, he'd go after her. Tell young Bates to 
saddle Lucifer and bring him round. 

Jenkins came back looking like a dignified auto- 
maton : ''Young Bates is not in the yard, sir, and the 
young gentleman riding with Miss Raby has taken 
Lucifer." 

71 
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"Young gentleman I** Vereker gasped. "What 
young gentleman? What the devil do you mean?" 

"I'm only repeating, sir, the message that was 
given me from the stables, but I believe a young 
gentleman has gone riding with Miss Raby today, 
sir." 

Verdon swore, but asked no more questions. He 
went to the stables himself. 

lies, the groom, could only repeat that young 
Bates had ordered him to saddle Lucifer, that a 
young gentleman had come and that he and Miss 
Raby had ridden out together. She had said they 
would be back before lunch. 

Before lunch I And it was now only just eleven 
o'clock! He was almost speechless with fury. He 
went round the horses and had them all out into the 
yard one after another. 

lies and the lad cringed and trembled before him. 
He said very little but he looked, so lies told young 
Bates afterwards, "like a bull when the ring has 
tore his nose." He took as long as he possibly 
could over his Inspection of the stables, in the hope 
that his daughter and her unknown and astonishingly 
impudent companion might return while he was there, 
and that he might reduce them both to pulp. But 
they did not come, and even for that supreme satis- 
faction he couldn't wait about the yard all the morn- 
ing. It was hot in the stable-yard. His anger and 
his unusual activity had exhausted him. Even the 
baiting of lies and his subordinate palled after a bit. 
There was really very little to find fault with, and the 
horse he most wanted to see — his own horse — the 
horse he always rode — ^the horse he wanted to ride 
that very morning — had been taken. Taken by his 
daughter's orders and lent to some cad he had never 
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heard of. The fellow must be a cad or he would 
never have ridden another man's horse without 
asking his leave. 

Raby was beginning early. He really had thought 
she was too young for anything of that sort. But it 
seemed she was no better than the rest of them. He 
supposed she met the fellow out hunting — ^but how 
dared she? — ^how dared she mount him on Lucifer? 
If it had been one of the other horses — Boston or 
Kentucky — it would have been bad enough, but 
Lucifer ... I 

How dared she lend any horse of her father's with- 
out his permission? How dared they do it in the 
stables without asking him? 

Was he a cipher in his own house? Did they 
think because he didn't spend all his time poking 
and prying about that he was a nonentity ? 

He rang furiously for a whisky and soda, and then 
rang for his letters. They had been placed on the 
breakfast tray but he had been in too great a hurry 
to look at them. Yes, there was one from his elder 
sister-in-law : 

My dear Vereker, 

I was indeed glad to hear from you after such 
a long silence. It has always been a matter for much 
regret that we should not have been permitted to see 
amything of our dear sister's child or you. But I 
will not reproach you. You ask my help, therefore 
I gladly give it; and it happens most opportunely 
that I believe I know of a lady who would be an 
ideal governess for Raby. She is an old friend of 
our own, a lady of good social position and accus- 
tomed to the highest circles. Her family have met 
with losses, and, although she is not actually de- 
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pendent on her own exertions for a living, she is 
willing to take a position as housekeeper or governess- 
housekeeper, which is, I suppose, what you require. 
Her name is Miss Frederica Gransmore, and she is 
at the present moment staying with us. Should you 
prefer a personal interview she will gladly come to 
see you at Casterley, provided her fare is paid both 
ways. She has the usual accomplishments and is 
not, I am happy to say, one of those advanced un- 
feminine women who are so sadly numerous in these 
days. She is thoroughly nice and refined in every 
respect and would, we are sure, be the very best in- 
fluence for dear Raby. She cannot offer you other 
references, as teaching has not hitherto been her 
avocation. In fact, she has had no need to do any- 
thing of the sort, but she is certain that she can do 
all that is required, and for my part I feel sure that 
you will be more than fortunate if you secure her. 
The salary you offer, £ioo a year all found, will be 
quite satisfactory. She is not grasping and I need 
not say I am sure that if she comes to you, you will 
see that she is treated with every consideration and 
respect. You mention that you wish us to find you 
someone as soon as possible. Miss Gransmore 
would be willing to come to you on Tuesday, five days 
from now, should you wish her to do so. In that 
case she would, of course, need to hear from you by 
return of post. My sister Alice joins me in kind 
remembrances, and I remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Emily Stone. 

The woman, Vereker reflected, as he stuffed Aunt 
Emily's letter into his pocket, is probably a fool — is 
probably quite uneducated. But she can surely keep 
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an eye on Raby and see that she doesn't go riding 
with strange young men on my horses. I should 
like to catch them. The hussy has impudence for 
anything and ten to one will ride with him up to the 
front-door. 

He looked at his watch. Half-past twelve. 
Sorely they wouldn't be long now. He took his hat 
and went out. Down the drive he went, and when 
he reached the open gates stood for a minute looking 
op the road. 

Two girls were waiting there also, just outside-~ 
rather pretty girls. He had the feeling that he had 
seen them before somewhere, and as he stood wait- 
ing he was sure one of them *'gave him the glad 
eye." He returned the glance with interest. What 
were they hanging about his gate for? One girl 
poked the other, evidently urging her to do something. 

Vereker walked out of the drive towards them and, 
Gfdng his hat, said amiably, "Anything I can do for 
you? Do you want anyone up at the house?" 

Lil pushed Babs forward. "Do you happen to 
know," Babs asked, "whether Miss Verdon has come 
in yet?" 

"I believe not," Verdon said, quite in a different 
tone. "Do you want to see her?" 

"We wanted to see her come back," Babs con- 
tinued. "At least," she amended, "we wanted to 
see her when she got back." 

Never was there such a change in a man's expres- 
sion. Babs retreated hastily into line with her sister. 
What a very odd man! What was he glaring like 
that for, all of a sudden ? 

"Perhaps you can tell us when she will be in," she 
continued, nervously. 

"I can't," Vereker said, still in that curiously curt 
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fashion. *' Perhaps you will be good enough to give 
me your names, then I can tell Miss Verdon that 
you called." 

*'Oh, we haven't called," Babs explained, hastily. 
*'We only wanted to see her as she passed. But it 
doesn't signify in the least. Good morning I" 

And the two girls turned and walked away very 
fast indeed. 

Verdon gazed after them. 

He really was a much-tried man at that minute. 
Conscious of a new and praiseworthy interest in his 
daughter, he had got up earlier than usual that he 
might ride with her, only to find that she had already 
gone out and taken his favourite horse for somebody 
else. And, as if that was not enough, he then dis- 
covers that she has apparently struck up a friendship 
— a clandestine friendship — ^with two girls of a type 
— ^yes, he was sure he was not mistaken as to the 
type — ^that she had no possible business to know at 
all. How she contrived to know them was a mystery; 
but it was evident that something must be done — 
and done at once. He watched the hastily departing 
backs of Lil and Babs till they turned out of the lane 
leading to his.drive from the highroad, and were lost 
to sight. Then he went back to the house, and, 
through it, into the stable-yard. 

By going down the drive he had just missed them, 
lies was leading the riderless horses to the stable, and 
her father came face to face with Raby as she was 
coming in and he was going out. 

By a common impulse they both stopped dead. 

''I'll thank you to answer a few questions now at 
once," Verdon remarked, with dangerous calm. 
"Come into my room." 

He waited for Raby to pass him and followed her. 
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Neither of them spoke till they reached the library. 
Verdon shut the door and sat down at his desk. Raby 
stood facing him, her face utterly devoid of expres- 
sion. Her brown eyes met his own with the dear, 
fearless gaze that he always unconsciously resented. 

"Now,** he said, *'will you have the goodness to 
explain what you mean by your conduct this 
morning?'* 

"I didn't mean anything particular," Raby 
answered. *'He said he wanted to ride in the Park 
and I offered to mount him. We have a lot of 
horses." 

"Just so, and in spite of that fact you chose to 
mount this person on my horse. Surely you had 
some reason for that?" 

"Yes; I put him on Lucifer because I was pretty 
sure he couldn't ride very well — Lucifer was so 
safe." 

"Did it not occur to you that I might have been 
consulted before you lent a stranger my horse?" 

"Yes," Raby said again, *'but I knew if I asked 
you you'd say 'No,' and you never do ride now — at 
least, you haven't for a very long time." 

"That has nothing to do with it. Are the horses 
mine, or are they not? And who is the gentleman 
who has been riding my horse ? What do you know 
about him ?" 

"Not much," Raby acknowledged, "but I met him 
yesterday at Mrs. Underwood's.** 

"Who is Mrs. Underwood?" 

"Oh, she's all right, Father. Even you wouldn't 
object to her. You can ask the Chesters. They 
know her well." 

'*I can and do object to your visiting anyone with- 
out my permission. Who on earth are those two 
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rafSsh-Iooking girls I have seen hanging about here 
lately? Are they friends of Mrs. Underwood*s ?" 

"No, Father, not that I know of. They are Lil 
and Babs, friends of mine.'' 

"Where did you pick them up?" 

"At the pictures." 

"At the pictures!" Verdon repeated scornfully. 
"And what were you doing at the pictures?" 

"I went to see them. Sometimes Bates took me, 
sometimes Biddy. They sat next me. We got 
talking, and I have seen them two or three times sina 
and been out with them." 

"Been out with them I Where?" 

"I went to church with them last Sunday. The] 
took me. TheyVe very good-natured girls, anc 
they're young, although they're older than me.' 
Raby paused, and then added, "I don't see mani 
people of my own age." 

"Was your friend this morning of your own age?' 

"No; he was older than me, too, but he wasn' 
very old — ^not really." 

"Now, Raby, tell me the truth," Verdon said 
"What made you want to take him riding with you ?' 

Hitherto Raby's face had been very sad ani 
solemn, but now it suddenly relaxed, and she smiled 
"Because," she said, "he was so sidey that ! 
wanted to show him I could do something a jolly sigh 
better than him. And," she added, gleefully, "h 
learnt quite a lot." 

"Are you telling me the whole truth?" looking a 
her keenly. 

"If you are afraid about Lucifer, Father, he i 
perfectly all right. That boy fell off once, but i 
didn't hurt Lucifer." 

"How long is 'that boy,' as you call him, stayinj 
with Mrs. Underwood?" 
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"He is going back to Oxford today, Father; so 
he said." 

For quite a minute Vereker continued to stare at 
bis daughter as though he would read her very soul. 

"You have behaved very badly," he said at last. 
"You have shown me that you can't be trusted with- 
out someone to look after you all the time. I have 
to leave here on Monday for a fortnight, but a new 
governess will come on Tuesday, and I hope you will 
try to behave better to her than you have in the past. 
What are you looking at me like that for?" 

Raby was indeed looking exceedingly puzzled. 

This heavy-father sort of tone was something quite 
new with Vereker, and she couldn't understand it all, 
but all she said was : "Where did you get her ?" 

*'Your Aunt Emily has arranged that a friend of 
bers will come, but I warn you that if she finds it 
impossible to stay with you ..." He paused and 
frowned. 

"Yes, Father — if she won't stay . . . ?" 

"You will have to go to school." Seeing that 
Raby did not look in the least depressed by this 
tremendous threat, he added spitefully, "and there 
you'll find out what a shamefully ignorant young fool 
you are. You will have a rotten time." 

"I don't suppose all the girls are so frightfully 
dever," she muttered. 

"Possibly not, but they're not all likely to be so 
frightfully big, and most of them will have had some 
8ort of training. Even you won't exactly enjoy being 
made a laughing-stock." 

Raby looked at her father in the grave considering 
way that he found so disconcerting. 

"I don't suppose I shall," she said quietly, "but 
I daresay I can stick it." 

There was something patient and inscrutable about 
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the child that suddenly intrigued him, and the flame 
of his anger died down. He felt extraordinarily tired, 
but curious. Why didn't she cry when he set upon 
her? Now when he came to think of it he had not 
seen Raby cry for years. This was unusual and in- 
teresting. All the women he had known cried at 
times. Why didn't she? 

*'What are you thinking about?" he asked. 

*'I was wondering why you should seem so glad 
people would laugh at me. I shouldn't be glad if 
they laughed at you. I should be stuffy if they made 
game of you, however queer you are — ^yet I don't 
know why I should." 

"I don't either," Vereker acknowledged, "but it's 
decent of you to feel like that. Now look here — 
you do your best to get on with this woman your aunts 
are sending. She can't be such a fool but she can 
probably teach you something. Remember, if I am 
queer so are you. But I'm too old to change and 
you're not. Will you give me your word not to go 
out of your way to make her life intolerable?" 

"But you said," she objected, "if she didn't stay 
I'd have to go to school, and whether they make 
game of me or not I'd like that because there'd be 
other girls. If I'm too nice to her she might want 
to stop on and on, and then what'd I do ?" 

"You can't possibly go to school this term anyhow, 
and if you go in the autumn you'd miss the hunting, 
and how would you like that? Anyway promise mc 
that you'll try and be decent to her till I come back 
from London. You can go now and you'd better 
have your lunch upstairs for I'm tired to death, and 
can't talk any more. Do you promise ?" 

"Yes, I'll promise that," Raby said, suddenly 
smiling broadly, "because she's pretty certain not to 
stop long after you get back." 



CHAPTER X 



CONCERNING "iN-LAWS" 



**Have you taken back Miss Verdon's things?" 

Gran asked Bannister that afternoon when Austin 

had departed. 

"Yes 'm, I did. I took 'em this mamin' about ten 

o'dockf an' the missus says her clothes 'as suffered a 

deal more than the pig." 

"It's a pretty old place, isn't it, Bannister?" 

"Ah," said Bannister, beaming as he wagged his 

head in appreciation, ''and ain't it a pretty young 

hdy as lives there? She was ridin' out of the lane 

just as I turned in, and when she's on a 'orse she's 

like a chime o' bells. I've seen some of the best 

riders in the shires in my time, but I 'aven't seen one 

as had a better seat nor a nicer way with a 'orse. 

That gendeman as you had stoppin' wasn't a patch 

on 'cr." 

"Was he with her then?" Gran asked surprisedly, 

before she could stop herself. 

*'Yes'm, they rode out of the lane together just 

as I come along. She'd mounted 'im something like. 

A dioroughbred 'e was on, one of the best 'orses 

IVe seen round 'ere." 

"I don't quite understand," Gran said. "Do you 

mean that Mr. Verdon had lent Mr. Austin Shaw a 

horse?" 

Bannister grinned again. ''I wouldn't go so far 

si 
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as to say Mr. Vcrdon lent *im a 'orse, 'm — ^b 
was Mr. Vcrdon*s own 'orsc 'c was on right cno 
for the groom in the yard told me so." 

Bannister was rather disappointed that Gran 
not pursue the subject. She left him abruptly 
went back to her seat under the umbrella tree. 

At luncheon Austin had been enthusiastic a 
his delightful morning. He had mentioned tha 
had met Raby and that they rode in the Pari 
gether. But he contrived to give Gran the imj 
sion that he met her in the Park and, without sa 
it in so many words, that his mount came fronr 
livery stables. 

Now she came to think of it, he certainly had n 
actually mentioned the livery stables, only tha 
had had a capital horse. 

Gran felt decidedly annoyed with Austin, 
was, moreover, uncomfortably certain that 1 
must have mounted him without consulting her fa 
For from all she had heard of Vereker Verdon 
felt that it was unlikely he would, on his daugli 
recommendation, have been so amiable to somel 
he had not even seen. 

Gran felt that it put her in a false position, 
odious position, for it looked as though she had 
sumed upon her acquaintance with the child to r 
use of the father, whom she did not know, for 
benefit of her guest. 

The more she thought about it the stronger | 
her desire to proclaim her innocence to Vei 
Verdon. But she could not do that without gi 
away Austin and perhaps getting Raby into tro 

Just as she was beginning to like Austin be 
It seemed such a pity. He had been so plea 
had thanked her so prettily when he left, asking 
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might come again. She had felt quite kindly to- 
wards him. Hitherto she had been rather lukewarm 
in her appreciation : a natural reaction perhaps from 
the excessive adulation of his own family. The 
Shaws thought so much of Austin and all bowed down 
before him with such admirative humility. Always, 
hitherto, he had seemed to her both conceited and 
selfish. Now he seemed underhand as well I 

Tim*s green jersey was finished and Cicely had 
taken it back with her. A very small pair of brown 
stoddngs with green tops was now the work on hand. 
Gran's cheeks were pink and she knitted very fast: 
and as the stocking lengthened so did she grow less 
perturbed and began to take a more charitable view 
of Austin's conduct. He had known that if he men- 
tioned that he was going to ride with Raby on one of 
her father's horses his hostess would insist on his 
obtaining that father's permission. Therefore he 
bad not mentioned it; which was youthful and natural. 
Moreover, the Shaws were not a sporting family. 
Probably Austin did not realise how sacred is a man's 
borse, or gun, or fishing rod. 

There is a great difference of view-point between 
tbose who are sportsmen by tradition and environ- 
ment and those who acquire such tastes later in life. 
Gran began to make excuses for Austin. After all, 
if Mr. Verdon did think she was that dreadful push- 
ing sort of person it didn't matter very much . . . 
except that he might forbid Raby to come any more. 

That possibility was so agitating that she got up 
and walked about the garden. 

That would matter. Though she had only seen 
the child three times she felt that fate had swept 
them together for some purpose. Gran was essen- 
tially the maternal woman and all the mother in her 
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cried out for Raby, the unwanted, neglected child 
She longed to make it up to her in some small measur 
for all she had missed : for all she had never known 
She knew that had she the opportunity she could giv 
Raby three precious things — ^love, sympathy am 
understanding. 

Would Vereker Verdon revenge himself fo 
Austin's lack of savoir faire by keeping his daughtc 
away from Little Leadon? Gran acknowledged tha 
he would be justified should he do so. But if he di* 
she was not at all sure that she wouldn't be ready t 
sacrifice Austin to justify herself. 

Perhaps the Chesters might be able to do wan 
thing — and at that moment as she turned in her rest 
less pacing to and fro she saw Mrs. Chester hersdJ 
portly and placid, sitting under the umbrella tree. 

'^I guessed you'd be in the garden," Mrs. Cheste 
said, ^^so I came in without ringing. I've beei 
watching you for quite two minutes. Why were ya 
prowling round and round like a bear in a cago 
What's the matter? Has Johnny got mumps, o 
what?" 

"Oh, Agnes, I was just thinking about ym 
You're the very person I wanted to see." 

"I've been to Leadon Hall to leave a new crop fo 
Raby. She's fourteen tomorrow. Of course sh 
was out and I didn't ask for Vereker. Without Jir 
we should come to blows. Now tell me, whaf 
worrying you ?" 

Gran told her. 

"Young monkejrs," Mrs. Chester chuckled. "Tc 
to one Vereker will never know anything about ii 
He doesn't get up till goodness knows when. An 
even if he did know, though he'd naturally be cross- 
anyone would be cross — I don't think he'd forbi 
Raby to come and see you. I'm rather glad, for i 
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will show him he must put someone in charge of her 
since he's no good himself. Jim talked to him the 
other day about the child and says he thinks that 
Vcrcker begins to have a faint — a very faint — sense 
of responsibility/' 

"It shows," said Gran, "how lonely she is that 
die asked Austin to ride with her." 

"I'm not sure of that, she probably asked him out 
of sheer devilry. Jim told him he must either get a 
governess or send the child to school. We happen 
to know he's off to Town next week, and it's wicked 
to leave her with only the servants." 

"I wish he'd let me have her while he's away, but 
I suppose that's hopeless. Why should he? He 
knows nothing about me." 

"Oh, he'd not let her stay with you. She never 
does stay with anyone but us — ^not that she's asked, 
poor chQd — and she's very seldom been to us, and 
then only for a day or two. Once when they first 
came, about three years ago, I knew he was away 
and went in and fetched her. But he didn't like it 
and an impossible governess appeared shortly after, 
and will again this time, you'll see. He has a genius 
for getting hold of reach-me-down women that no one 
dse would have at a gift. His sense of responsibility 
Kcms to wake when hunting's over, because, I sup- 
pose, Raby's more en evidence. It's a shame she 
diouldn't have any education, for she's not stupid 
and rather likes lessons than otherwise. However, 
I didn't come to talk about Raby. I want to know 
all about Cicely and Frank. Was Cicely pleased 
with your quarters ? — ^and was Frank in-lawish ?" 
**What d'you mean, exactly, by in-lawish?" 
^'My dear, if you'd got as many in-laws as I have 
with four married sons, you wouldn't ask.'* 
"Fm very fond of my solitary in-law.'* 
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^'Now, Esther, don't be discreet and charitable and - 
the boring sort of person who ^never says a word 
against anyone' — I always suspect such people of 
being either incredibly dull or thoroughly deceitful." 

Gran laughed: "Just before you arrived I was 
feeling intensely irritated by Austin — I suppose he's 
an in-law?" 

"Of course he is one of the innumerable ramifica* 
tions. Immediate in-laws are generally bearable ; it's 
their belongings that are so trying often." 

"I daresay they find us trying." 

"I daresay they do— in fact I hope with all my 
heart that they do; it would only be fair." 

"What makes you so tartarly today on the subject 
of in-laws? Has another of the boys got engaged?" 

"Not that I know of. I expect it every minute 
though, only two left now." 

"And yet," Gran said slowly, "I should have said 
you were so very fortunate. All your sons arc happy* 
^11 of them have married girls who are good and 
devoted — girls you know all about, who haven't, any 
of them, imported any dreadful relations into the 
family. What's the matter? What is there to 
grumble at?" 

"It's that odious rhyme has been running in my 
head — it's so absolutely true, you know — *My son's 
my son till he gets a wife . . . ' " 

" *My daughter's my daughter all my life,' " Gran 
added, without the least conviction in her tone. "I 
don't think that's a bit fair or true. No woman with 
a scrap of sense expects her daughter to be as much 
her daughter when she's married as she was before. 
If she is, then it's not at all fair on the man. I think 
the real truth is that one's child is one's child for ever 
and ever, but that while your relationship towards 
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t child remains the same, the child's relationship 
iwards you is changing all the time, and youVe 
mply got to adapt yourself, otherwise you suffer a 
>t" 

"Why should all the adapting come from us?" 
An. Chester demanded. ''It always makes me 
hink of the people who advertise in the Church Times 
IS companions 'bright, domestic and adaptable/ I 
nay be domestic but I'm hanged if I'm bright or 
adaptable. Why shouldn't they be adaptable? 
(Vhy shouldn't Frank adapt himself to you and those 
four girls adapt themselves to me?" 

''Girls have enough to do adapting themselves to 
their husbands, without trying to include their be- 
longings. You may take it from me, Agnes, a man's 
inother is just every bit as trying an in-law as the 
jirb. You should hear Cicely!" 

"WcU, I'd like to hear Cicely." 

"Oh no, you wouldn't You'd be furious." 

"What does she say?" 

"Well, for one thing, that Mrs. Shaw always 
nanages to put her in the wrong." 

"Probably she is in the wrong." 

"All the more reason for hating to have it pointed 
)Qt. No one minds so much being put in the wrong 
f they're right Their consciousness of rectitude 
ustains them. Then she's always so agitated if 
''nnk has one of his snuffly colds, and frightens 
^cely to death by gloomy reminiscences of distant 
datives who died of lung trouble; and if she goes to 
tay with them she's always too cold or too hot ; and 
ou know all the Shaws are by way of being superior 
nd literary, and she will ask Cicely if she has read 
Us and that, all of them the newest books, as if 
^cely had time to read much with a very small staff 
nd those babies, and ..." 
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"My dear Esther, she might be your mother-i^' 
law youVc so warm about it." 

"Well of course, I sympathise with Cicely." 

"Do you suppose all the girls go home and abil^ 
me to their mothers?" 

"If you're tiresome, I haven't the least doub^ 
they mention it . . ." 

"But what a satisfaction that must be to yoU^ 
Now the bojrs never say anything to me about thci^ 
in-laws — anything interesting, I mean — anything 
abusive I If they did, I, too, could be noble an^ 
large-minded — ^but men arc thoroughly tiresome tha-* 
way, and it's just that makes one feel they've beei^ 
so entirely swallowed — ^gone over body and soul to 
the in-laws. Upon my word, I can find it in my 
heart to sympathise with that poor Mrs. Shaw.'* 

"Why should you sympathise? Could a man 
have a more devoted little wife than Cicely? Or 
could you find a sweeter daughter-in-law?" 

"Oh, they're all devoted and all sweet I It's a 
fashion to make a parade of devotion, and when they 
come home they are so possessive, you know very 
well they're just trying their best to show you that 
you count for less than nothing with your own son. 
Sons-in-law don't do that anyhow." 

"They don't need to," Gran said, a little sadly. 
"A girl's mother is only too conscious of how little, 
how rightly and necessarily little she's going to count 
henceforth. Especially if she's a widow." 

Mrs. Chester put out her hand as though to ward 
oflf something. "Don't, Esther," she said, "that's 
the thing I cannot face. If anything happened to 
Jim and all the boys were married I couldn*t bear it." 

Mrs. Chester looked so woebegone that Gran said 
briskl^i "Now don't you be like the White Queen in 
because you're going to scratch your finger 
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Tuesday week. Tell mc more about in-laws. You've 
bad such a varied experience. But first of all tell me 
this, how did you get on with Jim's mother ? She's 
still alive, isn't she?" 

"Very much alive; eighty-four and would like to 
rule the lot of us still." 
"And docs she?" 

"Oh dear no, though we let her think she does. 
But we're all very small potatoes; now — it's the 
grandsons who count with her." 
"Of course. That's only natural." 
"And don't the grandchildren count with Mrs. 
Shaw?" 

"Oh yes — but, you know, she does think Frank 
tnd Austin so perfect. She's always rubbing it in 
how sensible they've always been. How when they 
were little they never lost their luggage, and how they 
got scholarships, and when they were at public school 
they never got into any rows, and how at Oxford they 
were never extravagant or got drunk, or flirted out- 
rageously, or did any of the things young men 
usually do. . . . " 

"Well an3^ay, you can't say I swank about my 
ions like that." 

Gran laughed. "You couldn't, you know. They've 
been very human, all of them, haven't they?" 

*'And a good thing, tool" Mrs. Chester said 
stoutly. "I mistrust these perfect young men. They 
generally do something outrageous in middle life, 
which is much more serious." 

^'I don't suppose Frank and Austin differed much 
from other boys, except that they had the knack of 
keeping out of trouble, or if they got into mischief 
weren't found out. Some people are awfully lucky 
that way." Gran spoke wistfully. 
'^Austin, evidently, can keep his own counsel." 
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"But, let us keep to the in-law question. I 
always feel rather sorry for a girl who marries a m^^ 
whose mother is a widow." 

"And what about the man who marries a gU^l 
whose mother's a widow?" 

"I'm sorry for both of them. There's so much 
pose about widows. Why should it be considered 90 
much more wonderful for a widow to be a decent 
mother than a woman with a husband ?" 

"Well, I suppose because she's got to do it all 
alone." 

"She's got nothing else to occupy her. Why should 
such reverential gratitude be expected from a man 
because his mother's a widow? Nobody wastes any 
pity on the poor boy, who probably hasn't had half 
the good times in boyhood and early manhood that 
he'd have had if his father had lived. The widow, as 
a lonely creature, is a legitimate object of pity, but 
to penalise children just because their mother is a 
widow is a shame." 

"Well, they ought to be more kind to her." 

"If she's a good mother she's a good mother and 
she doesn't deserve any more credit because she hap- 
pens to be a widow. The widow fetish is overdone in 
this country. I'm determined that I'll not make all 
sorts of absurd claims upon Cicely and Frank just 
because I happen to be a widow." 

"In your case it seems to me the claims are ail 
from the other side." 

"Oh no, they're not. It's horrid to feel everlast- 
ingly self-reproachful, and that's what happens to 
young people when their parents expect too much. 
What you and I have got to remember is that we 
must steer our own boats when we put out to sea 
among the in-laws, and not go bumping into other 
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craft or swamping just because certain tethering 
ropes are loosed." 

"After all," Mrs. Chester said, "there's something 
very jolly in belonging to a lot of people. It must 
be awfully dismal to have next to no belongings, like 
that poor Raby." 

"That's really why I feel Raby and I should be 
friends. If you or Jim get a chance, do tell Mr. 
Verdon Fm not the pushing, grasping sort of person 
that tiresome Austin has made me seem — though I 
rather like him for carrying Raby off to ride under 
the very nose of authority." 

"Bless youy he didn't carry her off. She carried 
hnn, and I bet you her father knows it. In some 
ways I fancy he Imows Raby better than either of us." 



CHAPTER XI 



RESULTS 



It was her fourteenth birthday and something had 
occurred that, for the first time in her life, aroused a 
sense of responsibility In Raby. Yesterday after- 
noon young Bates had given notice. 

It had all happened while she was out in the pony- 
cart with Biddy between lunch and tea. She had 
driven Biddy far into the Park; ostensibly to show 
her the bluebells: but really that she might, herself, 
see again the same places that she had seen with 
Austin in the morning. 

She felt that she had got oflF pretty lightly as re- 
garded her father's anger about Lucifer; and more 
than ever was she sure that the escapade was 
"worth it." 

She had never given anyone a lesson in anything 
before. It was a new, delightful, and most exciting 
experience. She longed to repeat it. He was such 
a docile pupil, to, not a bit "sidey" or conceited 
(though she had thought so at first) when it came to 
learning to ride. 

She did not realise that Austin was one of those 
really clever people who never fail to seize an oppor- 
tunity. 

The drive was a success. Biddy admired the 
bluebells, though she did mention that they were un- 
suitable flowers to lay on graves. Untidy if you put 
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lem in a bunch and wobbly if you tried to stand 
icm upright in a tin. Biddy liked or disliked all 
)wers according to their suitability for the decora- 
n of graves. 

It was when Raby had started undressing to go to 
■d that Biddy told her about young Bates. Where- 
)on Raby put on again everything she had taken 
f) and insisted upon seeking young Bates there and 
en in his father's cottage across the stable yard. 
le found him and his mother just about to go to bed 
cmselves, for they were early folk. 
She argued and pleaded in vain. 
Nothing, young Bates declared, would induce him 
withdraw his notice. He wasn't going to be spoke 
like that by anyone. If he couldn't take his orders 
om Miss Raby, then the Master should see to it as 
e didn't give no orders. Miss Raby had always 
cated him proper, and if she asked him to do a thing 
there was no good reason to refuse he wasn't going 
pinst her. 

But when he had taken his orders and had gone off 
a sale on purpose to see if he could pick up a com- 
n cheap, and save Mr. Vereker's pocket — ^to be 
oke to like that in the stable-yard before lies, and 
em lads, and a couple of giggling women listening 
hind the back door; in the middle of the afternoon, 
the slack time, when the lot of them had nothing to 
> but listen — it was more than any self-respecting 
in could be expected to put up with. And he 
isn't going to put up with it. Not if it was ever 
He'd gave his notice; quite respectful he'd gave 
and Mr. Verdon says, "Well go, and be damned 
you," and he was going, and that was the last 
rd he'd got to say. 
rhere was a dour determination about young Bates 
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that she recognised as impossible to shake. Mrs. 
Bates, she felt, sided with her son although she was 
respectfully silent unless directly appealed to. And 
there was no moving young Bates. He was in- 
flexible. He wanted to leave. That was what hurt 
Raby. 

She went back to the house In the soft, scented 
dusk, feeling that her world was crumbling about her. 

She had been so sure she could placate young 
Bates. So sure that her father would be quite ready 
to reinstate him when his anger had cooled. He was 
like that. He was, so she shrewdly decided, far too 
lazy to want any change in the staff. But now it was 
of no use to go to her father. 

Young Bates wanted to go. 

What if the rest of the servants took to giving 
notice when her father swore at them? 

Suppose Bates himself left I 

Or Biddy I 

It was unthinkable. 

Stable-boys and cooks, indoor menservants and 
housemaids came and went with every change of 
abode, but Bates and Biddy made all of home that 
Raby had ever known. They had even been there 
in her mother's brief reign at Markways, where she 
was born. The home she couldn't remember. 

It was ten o'clock before she was ready for bed. 
She refused to discuss the question with Biddy. 
Young Bates was going. There was no more to be 
said. 

But when Biddy had gone she cried herself to 
sleep, and, as Vereker had remarked, Raby hardly 
ever cried. And now she had awakened to this heavy 
sense of trouble. Trouble brought about by her own 
act. 
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Young Bates was going because she had ordered 
Wm to lend Lucifer to Austin. 

One of her father's sayings came into her mind — 
*'The sooner you learn that certain kinds of conduct 
^tail certain, deadly certain, consequences; the 
sooner you realise that you can't both have your cake 
and eat it." 

Raby had remarked that ^'there wouldn't be much 
good in having cake if you didn't eat it," and Vereker 
had answered, ''Exactly, but there are people who 
find satisfaction in the knowledge that their cake is in 
Ac cupboard. I can't feel that myself. But they do.'* 

Raby dismally reflected that she had eaten her 
cake and it had given Indigestion — ^not to her, but to 
young Bates, which seemed most unfair. 

She felt as if she had driven him forth into the 
world — and yet she couldn't wish she hadn't lent 
Lucifer to Austin. Ohl it was nice to ride side by 
side with someone instead of always riding by oneself 
ever so many yards in front: and he had said he 
would come again about the third week in June, and 
they would have another ride and she must give him 
another lesson. For a minute or two she forgot young 
Bates in contemplation of this beatific prospect. 

Biddy came to call her, bearing four parcels. One 
long, two square, and one flat and thin. A beautiful 
new crop from Mr. and Mrs. Chester: a box of 
chocolates from Biddy, a lovely large box : and a new 
collar for Sara from Bates, ''with best respects and 
good wishes for a happy life." Bates had left it 
with Biddy when he went to Newmarket. He never 
forgot her birthday: and she knew that cook had 
made a birthday cake covered with white sugar with 
fourteen pink fondants at regular intervals round the 
edge like a necklace. 
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There remained the flat parcel. Who could have 
sent that? 

She opened it and found a padded handkerchief 
sachet made of violet silk lined with white. Paler 
violets were embroidered in the four corners and it 
had a faint delicious scent. 

There was a note with it. 

My dear Raby, 

Many happy returns of the day. I hope you'll 
keep your handkerchiefs in the little case; I made it 
myself. I wonder if your father would allow you to 
come and have luncheon with me on your birthday? 
I expect you have your special cake for tea, but 
perhaps he would spare you then. Will you give him 
my compliments and ask him? 

Yours most sincerely, 

Esther Underwood. 

Biddy was much excited. 

"That's a present for a real young lady. Mi* 
Raby," she exclaimed delightedly, "and a most propei 
letter telling you to ask your pa and all. I do hop( 
he'll let you go." 

"But he doesn't get up till ever so late. How cai 
I wait till then to ask him ? It will probably be lund 
time before he comes down, and how can I tell he 
in time if he won't let me?" 

"He hasn't slept so late these last few days,' 
Biddy said hopefully, "and when he rings for hi 
coffee there's no reason why you shouldn't knock i 
his door and ask him, an' him your pa . . . " 

"I wish she hadn't said I'd got to ask him, thei 
I could just have gone." 

"No you couldn't, Miss Raby. You know h 
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usually expects to sec you at lunch. If you wasn't 
there he'd be certain to ask for you. And after yes- 
terday," Biddy added significantly, "you'd better not 
|o gallivantin' oS any more without so much as a 
ky-yourJeavc. You wait." 

There was nothing for it but to hang about and 
wait. Quite a dozen times between nine and eleven 
Raby sought Jenkins to know if her father had rung. 
She hung about the passages and in the hall watched 
the bell board in the butler's pantry, and, at last, 
when the bell did ring she failed to hear it, for she 
had gone to try the new collar on Sara. 

But Jenkins was good-natured and told her and 
the followed him when he took her father's breakfast 
tray upstairs. 

She waited outside the door while Jenkins arranged 
the tray and was relieved by the apparent peace 
within. "He can't be very cross," she reflected, "for 
he hasn't sworn at Jenkins once.'* 

As Jenkins came out she slipped in. "Father, may 
I speak to you a minute?" 

Vereker started and spilled the coffee he was just 
pouring out. 

"Good God, Raby I What do you want at this 
time of day?" he asked irritably. 

Raby advanced to the side of the bed thinking how 
very unpleasant men looked in bed before they had 
shaved. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Chester's friend at Little Leadon 
has asked me to lunch today and she said I was to 
give you her compliments and would you let me go?" 

"Is the woman here?" 

"No, Father, she wrote a letter." 

"Where is it?" 

"Here, Father," and Raby produced the precious 
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missive and handed It to him at arm's length. She 
had no desire to come very near her father at that 
moment. His appearance displeased her. It really 
was very horrid to look grey-green with cheeks and 
chin a mass of reddish-brown bristles, with dull eyes, 
the whites all yellowy. Was that how people looked 
as they grew older ? 

She was sure Austin didn't look like that in bed. 
She turned her eyes from her father and gazed out of 
the window at the tops of some tall beech trees which 
were exquisite in their young green against the sky. 
But she didn't see the beech trees. She was think- 
ing of Austin with his hair blown by the wind. 

Her father's voice broke up the picture: "So it*a 
your birthday?'* 

"Yes, Father." 

"And you would like to go to lunch with this Mrs. 
Underwood?" 

"Yes, Father." 

"Why?" 

"Because I like her. She's kind." 

Vereker leaned back wearily upon his piled-up pil- 
lows. "Well, you can go, and since it's your birth- 
day you'd better have dinner with me." 

"Thank you. Father. May I have my letter?" 
She seized it and escaped, shutting the door very 
softly. 

Vereker felt unreasonably hurt by her haste. 
"Never asked me how I was, never offered to kiss me 
—on her birthday, too, I'm afraid she's a hard, 
unnatural child." 

And then he fell to pitying himself for feeling so 
rotten while that brat of his looked and was the pic- 
ture of health — a dreadful clichi that last phrase — 
but she was a picture . . . perhaps it was a picture of 
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youth. How short a time it lasts I and when it's gone 
how little I how damnably little, there is left. 

As she came out of her father's room she noticed 
Aat a door was open on the opposite side of the wide 
landing, and she went through it into one of the many 
mused bedrooms. A housemaid had been in to puU 
up the blinds and open the latticed windows, for Biddy 
was most conscientious in seeing that every room In 
the house was properly aired. 

On the wall, facing Raby as she came in, a large 
old-fashioned mirror was fixed, reaching almost from 
ioor to ceiling. She went and stood in front of it, 
looidng anxiously at her image reflected in the glass. 
Mrs. Chester had told her she was 'iike her mother 
but had her father's colouring," referring to her hair. 
Now, with Vereker's appearance as she had just 
teen him, vividly impressed upon her mind, she stared 
and stared at her reflected self and, honestly, could 
not think what Mrs. Chester meant. 

"Her father's colouring" — 

She was brown, certainly, but with rather a nice 
colour in her cheeks, not whitey-green. And if there 
was a band of little freckles across the bridge of her 
nose, the nose, itself, was not stippled, nor bluish- 
purple round the nostrils. 

Hitherto she had been almost indifferent about her 
appearance. Now she regarded herself quite dis- 
passionately, trying with deliberate intentness to 
<bcover wherein her likeness to her father lay. 

Surely her face was quite a different shape. Wide 
^oss the brows, where his was narrow, and pointed 
at the chin, where his was wide. And she looked 
dean and not shiny. Nevertheless, she was conscious 
dut when it came to a comparison with Austin she 
bd^ finish; that "awfully tidy" look that she ad- 
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mired so much m him. She ran over the whole of her 
acquaintances. None of them had quite that aspect 
except — she grudgingly admitted it— 4ier father . . • 
sometimes. Just now and then she had noted it 
him, without any special appreciation, that air of d 
elegance, that indescribable harmony which is the ' 
result of — ^what ? 

Raby knitted her brows and thought deeply. No 
two people could be more unlike than her father and 
Austin. One old, the other young. One so han^ 
some, the other rather ugly. Yet . . . what was k 
that her father had in common with the personable 
Austin ? 

She'd got it! 

It was clothes. 

And at that moment there was born in Raby an 
understanding of the intrinsic beauty of good line. 

That was where she failed. Her cotton blouse, 
made by Biddy, was tight across the chest and short 
in the sleeve. The shoulders were wrong, for she 
had grown out of it. Now she knew why she looked 
best in riding kit. Austin and her father had all their 
clothes made by the people who made riding things. 
So would she. "If IVe got to be like father," she 
decided, "FU be like him in that. Biddy must make 
my blouses better or she shan't make them at alL 
Anyway dressmakers' things were always tearing, 
and" — she turned from the glass with a sigh — "it's 
very difficult to look nice when you're not the same 
size for two months together." 

Gran met her at the gate of Little Leadon and 
kissed her on both cheeks because it was her birthday 
and because — it was this that seemed to Raby so 
delightful and surprising — she was really glad to see 
the child. 
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There was everything for lunch that a hungry child 

would like best — ^roast duck and a wonderful pudding 

with macaroons and cream and apricot jam combined 

IS only Mrs. Bannister knew how ; and coif ee in the 

prdtn afterwards. 

Raby felt almost grown-up, for Gran didn't talk 
down to her, nor did she ask continual questions as is 
the irritating practice of some people when dealing 
vitfa youth. Therefore it came about that it was 
hhj who asked the questions, and as they nearly 
dl drcled about Austin it seemed natural to tell Gran 
about the lending of Lucifer, her father's anger, and 
the tragedy of young Bates. And although Gran 
frankly sympathised with Mr. Verdon over Lucifer, 
she did it in such a way that Raby did not feel snubbed 
or diilled but did begin to see her father's side in the 
tffair. 

"Will you tell me when it's half-past three," she 
ttked. "Biddy said I mustn't stay a minute after 
that, because you probably have things to do." 

"I'm afraid it's that now," Gran said as she looked 
at her watch. "The time has passed so quickly — it 
was very good of you to come and cheer me up." 

"If you really like me to come, I can come often," 
Raby said earnestly, "not to meals, you know, but 
at odd times. I like coming most awfully." 

She did not linger over her farewells. Gran noted 
that with approval. When she said she had to go, 
At went. 

On the way back along the stream she met Lil and 
Babs. They were effusive in their greetings and 
Kaby felt guilty and uncomfortable when they sug- 
gested she should come for a walk in the Park with 
them there and then. In some subtle fashion Gran 
liad made her feel it was bad form to ignore her 
father'5 wishes. He bad allowed her to go to VmOck. 
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with Mrs. Underwood but she was convinced he 
would be very angry if — after what he had said— she 
went walking with Lil and Babs. 

'Tm afraid I can't. I have to go straight home." 

"We'll see you to the gate, then," Babs said, tak- 
ing one arm affectionately while Lil seized the other. 
"We've been dying to get hold of you, for we want 
to know who that perfectly beautiful young man is 
that was riding with you. Is he stopping with yoa? 
You might introduce him to us." 

Raby felt as though she were being stifled. They 
were so large and hot and redolent of some strong 
scent (it was chypre) that she instinctively hated. 

"He's not staying with us, and he's gone," she 
said. 

"Well, but who is he? How did you get hold of 
him? He doesn't belong here: we know all the 
young men here, by sight anyway." 

The girls held her as in a vice, quickening thelf 
pace with hers. Babs bent forward and looked 
across her at Lil, exclaiming, "Well I never I And 
she so young and all I Isn't she a puss?" she asked 
jocularly, "so determined to keep her young man top 
herself. All right, my dear! We won't try to taker 
him away from you. We've got plenty of our own, 
thank you, without poaching on yours — ^but you 
might tell us a bit about him. Does he make love 
nicely? How many times did he kiss you alone up 
there in the woods?" 

Suddenly Raby hated Lil and Babs. 

She was strong and she shook herself free of them 
very rudely indeed. "I don't know what you mean," 
she exclaimed furiously, "and I don't want to talk 
about Him and I won't. Good-bye I I must go 
home." 
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started to run from them blindly, full of a 
she did not understand. 

ind Babs stood stock still on the path, looking 
le indignant Raby, astonished and hurt at this 
nexpected repulse. 

^ had all been too busy talking to notice a 
r man walking towards them. Now they saw 
:Ing Raby had stopped face to face with that 
in who had spoken to them the morning before 
Leadon Manor gate. 



CHAPTER XII 



VEREKER IS ROUSED 



During luncheon Vereker found himself think: 
about his daughter. After all, she was there, and 
might as well make the best of her. The fact t 
this friend of the Chesters seemed to like her gave 
a new importance : and good or bad, clever or stu] 
plain or good-looking, she was his. And none of 
moralists who were so ready to criticise his way of 
could take her away from him. They'd like to, 
Chesters for instance, but they couldn't. 

She wasn't kind or tender or dutiful, but he ow 
that he had done nothing to foster any such quali 
in Raby. She wasn't even fond of him. That 
rather regretted ; but at times he had a curious po 
of turning upon himself the same cynical searchli 
with which he examined the motives of other peo 
and his present investigation led him to acknowle 
that he had never been particularly fond of I 
Children were rather a bore. They had such aboi 
ing vitality and he was so tired. A growing ( 
however, was not quite a child. A growing gir 
handsome as his Raby — quite unconsciously he t 
the possessive pronoun — ^had possibilities. i 
might be proud of her. One might like, later on 
take her about. If — and it was a very big "if 
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one cared to go about oneself. Still, he was going 
away on Monday for a bit, he'd perhaps feel less 
rotten when he got up to London and met some amus- 
ing people. In the meantime he'd be a bit decent to 
the girl. He'd give her a present — it was her birth- 
day — and have her to dine with him: and perhaps 
tomorrow he'd drive out with her to the Chesters. 
She always liked that, and it would please old Jim. 

Quite thrilled by these novel, altruistic intentions, 
he found his keys and unlocked a drawer in his desk 
which contained the leather cases wherein were most 
of the trinkets he had given to Raby's mother. She 
had no jewellery of any value except what he had 
given her, and he had given her a good deal. Every- 
thing had prospered with him that year he had met 
her. He had been lucky racing. Investments had 
paid good dividends. Happiness had made him feel 
well. Perhaps, too, his unusual abstemiousness had 
helped. 

He hadn't looked at the things for years, and as he 
opened the cases, and laid them one after another on 
his desk, he was amazed how many scenes in that 
brief year of happy marriage they brought before 
him in panoramic clarity. 

She had been fond of amethysts and he had given 

her a cross composed of fine stones set in small 

diamonds, and hung on a slender gold chain. Anne 

*^ere was a fine simplicity about her name that 

always seemed to him to express her — had loved it 

because it was a cross. She was religious. She 

believed all sorts of things that he knew were absurd 

and impossible, but her belief in them had not spoiled 

her, had not made her hard or officious or tiresome. 

"It's right and necessary for me," she always said 

with a quiet firmness he never sought to shake, la 
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fact he rather liked it in her. It was picturesque an* 
it was something of a safeguard in a woman. Rab 
should have the cross. She might wear it on sue 
evenings as he sent for her to dine with him. Sb 
ahould wear it tonight. 

If only Anne had lived, what a diflferent fellow 1 
might have been I He blamed most of his misfo 
tunes and all his excesses on the death of Anne. F 
shut the cases and put them all back in the drawc 
yawned, and looked at the clock. He had giv( 
orders that Raby was to be sent to him directly si 
came back. 

Half-past three. Quite time she came away fro 
that woman. Youngsters never knew when to g 
His heart was soft with the thought of his wife. Tl 
altruistic mood continued. He'd go and fetch Rab 
meet her if she had already started. There w 
nothing else to do and it was a fine afternoon. ( 
lit a cigar, took his hat and set forth. 

His sight was good and no sooner had he crosst 
the footbridge and turned on to the path by the strea 
than he beheld his daughter coming towards hi 
accompanied, nay, more than accompanied— d 
gustingly entwined with those two detestable girls I 
had forbidden her to speak to. And, what w 
worse, the moment she perceived him, so it appear 
to him, she shook them off and ran towards him. 

Did she imagine he didn't recognise her? 

Did she hope he hadn't seen her? 

Was it possible that Mrs. Underwood had ask( 
this riffraff to meet her? 

And if not, how did Raby come to be with the 
again against his express command? 

He hurried his steps. 

Ahl she looked guilty. Her cheeks were scarl< 
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And then he came face to face with her, and realised 
by her start of surprise that she had not seen him 
stall. 

"Well, Raby," he remarked ironically, "you don't 
take a prolonged farewell of your friends." 

She forgot how strongly he had objected to them 
and exclaimed rather breathlessly, "Babs said some- 
thing I didn't like. That was why." 
"May one ask what it was Babs said?" 
"Oh, I couldn't tell you, Father." 
"So bad as that, was it? Were these young 
hdies, who say such shocking things, also Mrs. 
Underwood's guests?" 

"No, Father, they were coming along the stream 
just as I left and said they'd walk home with me." 

"Have you entirely forgotten what I said to you 
last night?" 

"I suppose I did. Shall we walk on. Father, else 
4cy*ll be catching us up. I hadn't tried to meet 
^cm, and I could hardly tell them what you said — 
could I?" 

"It didn't appear to me that you showed them 

much consideration in the way you left them." 

Raby hung her head and looked foolish. 

They crossed the bridge and walked in silence up 

the lane leading to the drive gate. Raby's cheeks 

cooled and now and then she stole a look at her 

father. Now he was dressed he looked better. 

Tliough she still considered him ugly he certainly was 

"awfully tidy." One noticed him. He was, as usual, 

very pale; but his expression was graver and less 

mocking than she had known it. She was sorry about 

the Pike girls. She didn't want to vex him today of 

all days, when it was her birthday and he had let her 

go to lunch with Mrs. Underwood. Besides, just at 
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that moment she felt that she never wished to 
Lil and Babs again. As if Austin were like on 
their common young men I They had gabble( 
Raby about their young men, but most of the 
had gone over her head, for young men didn't int( 
her. 

As they reached the hall door Vereker tumc 
her and said suddenly, ''I acquit you of meeting t 
girls intentionally. But if they try to walk with 
arm in arm again you must tell them I won't hav 
Do you understand?" 

"Won't that be very rude . . . and unkit 
Raby asked dubiously. 

"You had no hesitation in being both whc 
suited your mood. In the future you've got to 
mine, otherwise ..." He paused ominously, 
you promise?" 

Raby looked distressed. "I promise not tc 
anywhere with them, but I can't promise not to s] 
to them if they speak to me." 

"You can tell them your father won't allo^ 
I'm serious about this. Tell them your fa 
doesn't wish you to associate with them and ii 
have it. Now do you understand and do you n 
to obey me?" 

"I understand," she answered, "and I'll try. 
it's difficult when people have been nice to you 
you've been friendly together ... to break off \ 
out any reason." 

"You have the best of reasons for breaking 
this acquaintance — my wishes. And unless yoi 
break it off absolutely, I can never allow you t< 
outside the grounds alone, and you wouldn't 
that." 

Raby sighed again and made no comment. 
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"Come with me," he continued, "I've got some- 
thing for you, but before I give it to you I've got 
something to say." 
Very solemn she followed him into the library. 
"Sit down," he said, and sank wearily into the 
chair in front of his desk. "Not there, you silly 1 
Sit where I can see you." 

She had sat down nervously on the edge of a chair 
near the door. Now she moved to one directly fac- 
ing her father. 

So much effort in one afternoon had worn out 
Vcrekcr's scant garment of patience. The big child 
waiting there, watching him with those clear search- 
ing eyes suddenly became an unbearable nuisance. 
He simply couldn't talk any more to her now. 

"As it's your birthday," he said wearily, "I'm giv- 
ing you a pendant that belonged to your mother. 
You can wear it tonight when you dine with me, but 
you mustn't wear it at other times yet. You're too 
T^g. Now run away and for God's sake don't 
open it here." 

He handed the case to her, and she, not knowing 
m the least what might be expected of her, took it 
with a casual "Thank you. Father," and left the 
room as quickly as she could. 

Outside in the hall she opened it, and stood quite 

still. She made no attempt to lift out the cross. 

There it lay on the white velvet lining that had grown 

a little yellow in the long years. The pendant seemed 

something very rare and beautiful to Raby; and that 

her father, himself, had given it to her marked this 

birthday as something apart from all the others. He 

hadn't given it kindly or graciously, but he had given 

it himself. He had so seldom given her anything 

directly. Everything had come through Bvdd^ or 
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Bates. When she was small she had had plenty o 
toys, not that she had ever cared much for toys 
except Wuffles, and he was nearly alive, he was » 
nice to cuddle. Raby liked things that were re 
sponsive. Horses understood what you said am 
answered. So did dogs, even puppies. Kitten 
were always ready to play. And the peaceful purrinj 
of the stable cat when it curled itself up on her knee 
was enough to restore tranquility even after the won 
encounter with a governess. 

Today she realised for the first time that inanimal 
things also may possess an atmosphere and 9 
individuality. The stones in her cross were som 
thing the same colour as the pale violets embroidert 
on the sachet Gran had given her. Its clean, fai 
perfume had somehow made her think of mothei 
Now, her father had given her this cross which ma< 
her think of her own mother. He, too, must ha^ 
thought of her mother to remember it. 

She went upstairs to her room. Wuffles, ragge 
worn and disreputable, was sitting on her nightdrc 
case, where she always insisted that he should s 
She showed her cross to Wuffles first. Wuffles mu 
see it even before Biddy. 

Vereker and Raby had reached dessert and si 
was eating crystallised fruit, delicately, with a for 
She would have liked an orange, but refrained. Oi 
may do such terrible things with an orange. SI 
wore the amethyst pendant, which on her, in h 
high-necked white frock, looked elderly and Strang 
Moreover, Biddy had accentuated this appearanc 
for having no ribbon to match the amethysts she hi 
tied Raby^s hair back with a black one and had le 
her one of her own black silk scarves as a sash. 
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''Mauve and black's half-mourning," Biddy 
muttered to herself, "but it can't be helped : no other 
colour will go with those stones." 

All through dinner which was rather silent, -Vere- 
kcr had watched his daughter, and she had watched 
him, covertly — but with a sort of fascinated expecta- 
tion. She knew he had something to say to her and 
wondered what it could be. 

When Jenkins left the room Verekcr cleared his 
throat. "I suppose," he began, "you'd like to 
know why I object to your friendship with those . . ., 
two girls. It's not because of their social position. 
Tm not a snob." He paused and looked expectantly 
It Raby. 

"Yuu don't really know them at all— do you, 
Father? You've hardly ever seen them even?" 

"I've seen enough of them," he said grimly, "to 
>how me that they are not at all the sort of girls I 
care to have you playing about with. If I said ..." 
Here he narrowed his eyes and paused, wishing to 
heaven that his daughter would drop hers modestly, 
IS the occasion demanded, instead of staring at him 
with unmistakable interest. "If I say," he continued, 
that they are light ... I suppose you don't know 
what I mean?" 

**0h, yes, I do. Like the governesses you used 
to ... " Raby stopped, then continued : "the young 
ones who were sent off in a hurry." 

"No, no," Vereker exclaimed, "don't take any- 
hody's character away. Unsuitability is not neces- 
sarily lightmindedness — far from it." 

"Gm men be light-minded?" 

"They generally are." 

"But why is it all right for them and wrong for 
girls?" 
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^'That, my dear Raby, is a subject that has never 
yet been thoroughly thrashed out. When you are a 
woman you can decide the rights and the wrongs of 
it for yourself. Till then I prefer that you should not 
consort with people I believe to be unsteady." 

"Was Mother steady?" 

"That's exactly what she was, though perhaps 
steadfast is a better word — ^and she was lovely and 
full of charm as well — that's why I want . . ."he 
hesitated, "to give you a chance." 

"A chance? Of what?" 

"A chance not to make a mess of things. You'n 
a bit handicapped by having a father like me, you 
know." 

"I suppose I am," she said thoughtfully. 

He poured out some brandy and rolled it round in 
the glass, filled it up and drank it. 

"I'll tell you what you are," he said crossly- 
"You're damned cold and unnatural — and don't ke^ 
looking at me like that. Take your eyes off me. Ha^ 
no one ever told you it's beastly bad manners, to 
$tare?" 

She lowered her eyes obediently and regarded he^ 
plate while he noted with indignation the length ancf 
thickness of her eyelashes. A girl with eyelashes 
like that should be softer and more sjrmpathetic. A^ 
though she read his thoughts she made a real effort. 
"I don't want to be cold and ungrateful. Father," 
she said humbly, still with lowered eyes, "but I don't 
seem to know what to say." 

"That's what I complain of," he exclaimed 
plaintively. "You have no savoir faire. Your 
manners really are deplorable. When you speak to 
anyone you should look at him, not at the tablecloth. 
Surely there's a happy medium between glaring at 
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m fellow like the Ancient Mariner and not looking at 

bim at all. However, Td rather have you the girl 

you are than an ogling minx like either of those girls 

you were with this afternoon. Remember this, 

whatever sort of freedom a man may allow himself, 

he generally has a different standard for his 

daughter." 

"But every girl must be somebody's daughter," 
she objected. 

"It's as much as a man can do to look after his own 
daughter. 'Somebody's daughter* must take her 
chance. But that's not what I'm getting at. What 
I expect you to remember is this : I'll have no galli- 
vanting, no larking either with girls or young men 
while you're still in the scho6lroom. When you're 
grownup . . . then ..." 
"Then. . . what will happen ?" she asked eagerly. 
Vereker gazed grimly at the empty glass in his 
h»ni "God knows," he said gloomily. 

Impatience seized upon Raby. Intolerance of 
this impotent autocracy that led to nothing. 

"Then it seems to me," she exclaimed, "that, after 
^) it depends on a girl, herself, whether she's light 
or not." 

Her father laid his glass on the table. "It's a 
rotten old world," he said wearily, "but you'll be 
saved a great many disillusions if you can only 
manage to be fastidious. And, remember, dignity is 
never ridiculous. Prudishness generally is." 
"What's prudishness?" 
"It usually consists in being shocked." 
"Well, I'm not likely to grow up easily shocked, 
ami?" 

Vereker laughed. "One to you. You're not all 
owlf Raby. There's a bit of the hawk about you^ 
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too. Now before you bid me good nighti listen to 
this" — and he quoted — 

" 'Had I 80 lavish of my presence been. 

So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company . . .'" 

"Yes, Father, if you'd done all that, what would 
have happened?" 

"What has happened?" he retorted. "Why, un- 
less you're more of a fool than I take you to be, you 
can see. Never make yourself stale and cheap to 
vulgar company. It's the very devil. I know . . . 
because it's what I've done." 

He sat hunched up in his chair, his head fallen for- 
ward, his whole figure suddenly bent beneath an all- 
enveloping fatigue. 

Raby rose hastily, rather frightened, certain that 
she, at all events, had been too lavish of her company, 
to make him look so tired. 

*'Good-night, Father," she said nervously. "Thank 
you for the lovely cross . . . and everything." 

He took no notice of her, and at the door she 
turned and looked back into the room. The huddled 
figure in the chair had stretched out a hand and was 
pouring out more brandy. 

Much relieved, she ran upstairs. 
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"She*s come," Raby announced, "and she's worse 
than I expected. How I shall bear her for a fort- 
night I can't think, but I promised father I would, so 
I suppose I must. She's unpacking now and I came 
to tell you." 

Hatless and hot, Raby had arrived in the garden 
of Little Leadon, where Gran was sitting in the shade 
after tea. 

"Sit down and tell me all about it," Gran said 
soothingly. 

Raby sat down, crossed her long legs, and leaning 
back in the deck chair clasped her hands behind her 
head: "Father left this morning and she came this 
afternoon and she's a most annoysome woman." 
"Annoysome" was a favourite adjective of Biddy's. 

"But how can you tell already?" Gran asked. 

"Can't you tell, at once, whether people are tire- 
some or not? lean." 

Gran smiled but made no remark and Raby 
blushed. "I know what you're thinking," she said, 
"you're remembering the first time I saw you; but, 
truly, I think even you'd find her tiresome." 

"What is the lady's name?" 
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for hers. I daresay you'll find her very kind ..." I 

"And dreadfully silly," Raby retorted. "That's 
what annoys me so, she's silly: and people of that | 
age ought not to be silly." | 

"People are silly at almost every age ..." 

"Well, I know this, "she'll infuriate father. She 
goes on saying just the sort of things he cannot bear, 
all the time, and she's never quiet." 

"Never quiet," Gran repeated. "Why, the poor 
lady has only just come. How can you tell that she's 
*never' anything ? She probably talked a lot to set 
you at your ease." 

"Me, in my own house!" 

"Well, she probably thought you felt shy with her." 

"All right," said Raby, "you shall see her. I'U 
manage it somehow, then you'll know, and if, when 
you've seen her, you can tell me honestly that you 
like her, or admire her, or can feel the smallest respect 
for her ..." 

The last phrase struck Gran as curious — from 
Raby. "What do you mean by *feel the smallest 
respect'?" she interrupted. 

"Well, what you do feel when you know people 
are decent, or very good at things, or really, truly 
dears like Mr. Chester or Bates. Why, I've more 
respect for father than that Gransmore woman; at 
least he's not a fool." 

Gran felt that she ought to protest at this view of 
Mr. Verdon, but seeing that Raby was thoroughly 
ruffled she refrained and said pacifically: "Do wait 
a little before you make up your mind to dislike this 
lady. You can't judge of her yet. You know you 
are prejudiced just because she is your governess, and 
that's so unfair." 

"No, it's not that, truly; she hardly 9aid a word 
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about lessons. They don't seem to matter to her. 
It's the sort of way of her ; she seems to think she's 
going to boss everything, run the house, order the 
meals, change the furniture. . . . My goodness, 
when father comes back I My hat I Give her 
enough rope and she'll hang herself jolly quick!" 

"Wouldn't it be kinder to try and prevent her 
doing or saying things that would annoy your father 
—kinder to him, I mean?" 

"I never thought of that," Raby confessed 
frankly, "but I don't believe barbed wire or fivc- 
barrcd gates would stop her annoying father. The 
fact that she's she will be quite enough, but . . . 
yoQ always make me want to do what you say — I 
appose I must go back now. . • . Shall I run in 
tomorrow and tell you how we're getting on?" 

Miss Gransmore had been at Leadon Hall a fort- 
night and it had been a very long fortnight for Raby. 
She continued to be fatuous, loquacious and cheerful 
as on her first arrival, and she was, in addition, in- 
quisitive, interfering and persistently "bright." She 
Was evidently and frankly disappointed that Vereker 
Verdon was not there. She was always referring to 
him in her conversations with Raby and just as, with 
Gran, Raby had been perfectly candid and open a9 
to her father's peculiarities, so with Miss Gransmore 
was she reticent and reserved. She did impress upon 
her that he was not well, and that he was nervous 
and irritable and easily bored: but Miss Gransmore 
cnly smiled in the manner of one who is the reposi- 
lory of an agreeable secret and, with the oblique 
look that persons conversing with her found so baf- 
fling, remarked, "Ah! I expect he only wants to be 
taken the right way. Tact is what he wants. There's 
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a sad lack of tact about most people. A tactful 
woman can do so much. A bright and pleasant man* 
ncr is so cheering. I've always been told I'm like t 
sunbeam in the house. You'll see, Raby, my dear, 
between us we'll make Leadon Hall a different plad 
for your poor father. I've heard a good deal aboot 
him from your aunts and I know. I understand and 
tout comprendre . . . Have you ever heard the 
French proverb?" 

"I don't see how my aunts could tell you mudi 
about father," Raby said gloomily. "They haven't 
seen any of us for years and years." 

"Ah, but you don't always require to sec people to 
know about them. Little birds carry news. We hear 
a great deal from little birds and the world is but a 
small place for those who have a large circle of 
friends. Living here so quietly, you have no idea 
how news travels where there is more va et vienU 
You don't know much French, I fear. Even if you 
can't speak it fluently a few of the more familiar 
phrases are so useful. They express things so 
neatly: I don't really know how I should get along 
without those dear sayings — so familiar that one 
might almost call them household words." 

"I know what father would call them," Raby 
thought. But she did not say it aloud. As Miss 
Gransmore became more expansive, so she withdrew 
into a shell of almost impenetrable reserve. 

"Your niece," Miss Gransmore wrote to her friend, 
Raby's aunt Emily, "is rather a puzzle. She says 
very little and is not in the least demonstrative or 
affectionate. I should say the poor child has been 
much neglected and left to servants. She is quite 
biddable but seems to me rather heavy and dull, and 
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et sometimes I hear her chattering nineteen to the 
yozen to her old nurse or the men about the stable, 
rhe house is most lugsuriom and the servants effi- 
dent and quite polite and the food is all that the 
peatest epicure could desire, but th^ solitude, my 
dear Emily, weighs heavily on one accustomed as I 
am to the ^feast of reason and flow of the soul' that 
occurs where kindred spirits are gathered together. 
I feel sure that when your brother-in-law returns 
tilings will be different. We shall meet on common 
ground In our desire to brighten and better that dear 
child. Over lessons she is not at all stupid. She 
learns what I set her quite quickly and though, of 
course, as yet I don't give her long hours or arduous 
tasks I don't think lessons will ever prove a bone of 
contention between us. Where she fails Is In the 
Gtde things that make or mar the womanly woman. 
She is so abrupt and she seems at times almost eager 
to get away from me, which I cannot understand. 
She tells me hardly anything about herself though I 
have given her every sort of encouragement and even 
let her an example by telling her all sorts of Interest- 
ing things about myself. If she would ask me ques- 
tions It would be easier, even If they were Indiscreet, 
but she never asks me anything. You wanted to 
know how she was dressed. Well, she has plenty of 
dothes all very good and I should say expensive 
though very simple. Nothing Is spared In any way 
and the house seems to run on oiled wheels all by 
itKlf, for I can't And out who really manages things, 
unless it is the old nurse Biddy. I've offered to help 
in lots of little ways, such as doing the flowers, order- 
ing things from the tradespeople In the town or con- 
nlting with the cook about the menu — ^but without 
being actually rude (I can't say they are that), they 
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just brush mc aside. Apropos of the flowers, Biddy 
mentioned that Mr. Verdon doesn't like many flowcn 
in the house and never uses the drawing-room. I 
said I'd like to use it — it's a very fine room — she 
said, Master had given no orders to that effect and 
that the schoolroom was for Miss Raby and me. 
All the same I ordered tea in the drawing-room that 
afternoon. You can understand I don't intend to be 
put upon by those servants. It's a very large house 
with quantities of bedrooms all very nicely furnished. 
Mine is a fine room with dressing-room attached. It 
seems such a pity such a house is not filled with a 
house-party of agreeable people. Perhaps I shall be 
able to persuade your brother-in-law to launch out a 
little socially. It makes such a difference when there 
is a lady at the head of af):airs. I have no fear but 
what I shall get on all right with him. I feel that I 
shall be able to settle down here very comfortably in 
spite of the quiet and it is certainly a healthy place. 
Raby is a big strong girl. She disappears for houn 
at a time, and then I generally find she has been 
riding. I wish my health would have permitted me 
to indulge in horse exercise, but I feel it is safer not." 

Miss Gransmore's method of teaching was simple. 
It entailed the minimum amount of effort on the part 
of the teacher, and the maximum on the part of the 
pupil. The pupil "learned" a lesson selected by 
Miss Gransmore in one of the many school books that 
Raby had accumulated during her varied and sub- 
versive experience of governesses: and Miss Grans- 
more asked questions upon it, her eyes glued to the 
printed page. It was impossible to teach arithmetic 
in this fashion so Miss Gransmore left that subject 
alone. "I'm too feminine," she said archly, "to be 
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really good at mathematics, and after all, so long as 
1 woman knows her pence table and can check an 
account if it*s wrongly added up, what more does she 
want? Especially anyone in our position, Raby 
dear." 

But Raby, perversely, was fond of sums. She 
had learnt to like doing them with the only capable 
governess she had ever had; one who stayed three 
mondis while her father was in the South of France, 
and only three days after his return. She was young 
and pretty and clever and Raby always regretted her. 

Under Miss Gransmore lessons lasted from 9.30 
12. Then Raby changed for her ride and rode 
for an hour. They lunched at half-past one and 
after limch Miss Gransmore retired to her room "for 
a rest" At half-past three she accompanied Raby 
for a walk and at six they did lessons for another 
hour. That is. Miss Gransmore asked questions — 
if possible the questions often found tabulated at the 
end of educational manuals — and set small quantities 
of preparation for the morrow. Raby was supposed 
to "do preparation" between 2.30 and 3.30» but as a 
rule she fled to Little Leadon, to play with Tim and 
Nancy, who were staying with Gran. 

Nancy was five, a thin, anxious-looking little girl; 
sensitive, eager, dark-eyed and timid; quite unlike 
cither father or mother. Even Cicely acknowledged 
that Nancy was "highly-strung." Tragedies were 
so frequent in Nancy's small world. So many things 
were terrifjnng. Misunderstandings were so pain- 
fully possible. She was so anxious to please, so 
eager to shine, and so hopelessly handicapped by a 
desperate sort of diffidence that heavily extinguished 
uiy glimmer of light or leading that she might show. 
Poor quaint little loving Nancy I 
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And then there was Tim. 

It would have been difficult, even for a brilli 
little elder sister, to be much of a star in the delici 
comedy that life became whenever Tim came on 
scene. Tim was three and a half, small and chul 
indescribably quick in his movements, and 
mind was as active as his body. All day long 
asked questions and made comments in a clear I: 
little voice. He was the most friendly and fear 
soul alive, and to see anyone doing anything f: 
mowing lawns to driving a motor — ^was to rous^ 
Tim a passionate desire to assist and to practise 
said art, craft or amusement for himself. He Ic 
his grandmother with whole-hearted intensity, 
only because she was kind and adoring, but bee 
she was more willing and able to answer quest 
than anybody else he knew. His heart was capac 
and elastic. Bannister and Mrs. Bannister i; 
already enthroned there and in consequence (it 
the inevitable consequence of any sort of associa 
with Tim at that time) his slaves. Raby also pre 
acceptable, for she was good at carrying people 
her back, and did she not appear sometimes on a 
and "very f'isky" horse? She could not be 
suaded to take Tim up in front of her when she i 
that horse, but one day she came on another, < 
taller ; and on this one she did take Tim, letting 
hold the reins behind her hand and she trotted ^ 
him quite a long way down the road, bringing 
back bumped breathless and beatific to his admi 
family assembled at Little Leadon gate. Moreo 
on this dignified and amiable animal (it was Lucii 
Tim was allowed to ride by himself, holding the r 
while Bannister clung firmly to one of his legs 
Raby Jed them right round Leadon garden on 
pa±8. Oh, those Y?crc pe^x divjsX 
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She felt that even Miss Gransmore became more 
-' bearable if Tim and Nancy were sandwiched between 
her ineptitudes. Raby had had a great deal to do 
with the young of various animals, but children were 
a new delight. She was gentle and strong and Tim 
and Nancy bullied her thoroughly. 

Gran had called on Miss Gransmore during her 
first week at Leadon Hall, and Miss Gransmore had 
returned it. Had Raby not been so entirely taken 
over by Tim and Nancy when she came to Little 
Leadon it might have struck her that Gran main- 
tained a discreet silence on the subject of Miss 
Gransmore. 

Cicely had expressed a desire that on Sunday 
afternoon Gran should take Tim and Nancy to the 
Children's Service. It was to be Tim's initiatory 
experience of church-going. "I don't know what 
he'll do," Cicely wrote, "but it's better he should 
do it in a church where he isn't known. He's got to 
begin some time. Nancy went when she was three 
and has always been perfectly good, but Tim . . . 
you know. Mother darling, what Tim is, and I know 
you won't mind nearly as much as I should." 

Gran thought that Tim being Tim, it might have 
been well to defer his public devotions a little longer : 
but Cicely's wishes with regard to the children were, 
of course, paramount. Nanny had friends in 
easterly and was to be off duty on Sunday afternoon, 
so Gran asked Raby to help her take the children to 
church. 

Tim was excited and pleased. Nanny and his 
sister had both impressed upon him that he was going 
to God's house and must be very good and absolutely 
quiet. Tim looked solenm for a second, nodded, and 
then smiled happily to himself. He'd been told %U. 
that before lota of times^ but people always YiVitd to 
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hear him talk and he wasn't going to believe tbt 
God, to Whom he addressed dictated messages 
morning and evening, would be less appreciative 
than the rest of his friendly little world. 

"What 8*all us do in church ?'* he asked Raby, as 
she wheeled him in the mail-cart along the Roman 
road. "What s'aU us play at? WiU there be tea?" 

"Not till you come home, and you don't play. We 
listen and stand up and sit down, and kneel and say 
prayers, and sing hymns." ) 

"You an' me?" 

"Yes; if we know the time." 

"An' Nancy an' Gran?" 

"Everybody does it together." 

"Ven it w a pahty." 

"Well — ^not exactly — ^you'll soon see, Tim." 

"Sit down, get up, sit down, get up," Tim chanted, 
bobbing up and down in the mail-cart, "an' God'll be 
there, I suppose, to asceive us?" 

"I suppose so," she assented dubiously, wishing 
that Gran and Nancy walked faster. She didn't feel 
at all competent to prepare Tim's infant mind for 
what was before him, as she had very seldom been 
to a children's service herself. 

When they got into church Gran selected a scat 
modestly far back. Tim was between Raby and his 
grandmother and Nancy on her other side. When 
they all knelt down Gran's face was buried in her 
hands, so he pulled at Raby demanding in a penetrat- 
ing whisper "Where's God? Isn't He in?" 

Fortunately for Raby at this moment the choir 
started in procession from the vestry singing a hymn, 
and Tim was so excited and interested that he failed 
to insist on an answer. He tried to dimb up on the 
seat so that he might lose nothing of what was going 
on, but this wasn't allowed. Gran and Raby sur- 
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rendered their hassocks and on these placed upon his 
own he stood somewhat unsteadily while they each 
grabbed him by a portion of his diminutive white coat. 
There happened to be a large number of children 
present, a contingent of "Brownies" and "Wolf 
[ Cubs." A young scout-master about nineteen, sitting 
just across the aisle from Tim, had a loud and raucous 
voice. In the first hymn he dominated choir and 
congregation alike. One verse he sang in a tremend- 
ous throaty baritone and the next in a piercing fal- 
setto. Twice during this hymn did Tim nearly fall 
oS the hassocks, in spite of Gran and Raby, in his 
^deavour to discover who it was made this varied 
^d surprising noise. Tim's small astonished face 
^d the hayings and bellowings across the aisle were 
too much for Raby and she shook with silent laughter, 
38 Tim speedily discovered. 

"Raby laughin'," he armounced cheerfully, and 
l>cgan to laugh himself. 

Gran flushed and nervous, turned to look reprov- 
fflgly at Raby, when Nancy pulled at her violently, 
^d she looked down to see that the poor child was 
on the verge of tears : "It's so loud and dreadful," 
Ac moaned, "stop him." 

And at that moment Tim located the origin of 
these surprising sounds. 

'Is that God singing so loud?" he asked Raby. 
She shook her head violently and buried her face in 
ber handkerchief. Just then the hymn stopped and 
a small clear voice asked, "Where is He then?" 

During prayers and catechising Tim was very 
attentive though far from still. Children in various 
parts of the church answered questions and whenever 
a child did so he stood on the hassocks to discover 
which child it was. 
But the hymns were a severe trial both to Raby 
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and Graiu The scout-master nearly lifted the roai 
off each time. Nancy clung to her grandmother s^ 
violendy that she had no attention to spare for Tun, 
and Tim plunged on the hassocks and sang ''Three 
Blind Mice** at the tc^ of his voice to see if he could 
drown the scout-master. 

At last came "O Happy Band of Pilgrims"; Tim 
fell off the hassocks for the last time and the service 
was over. 

It had only lasted an hour and he was fresh as 
paint, so he was allowed to walk for a bit whik 
Nancy, who looked white and exhausted, rode in tb( 
mail-cart. 

"I s*pose," he said thoughtfully as, holding hei 
hand, he trotted beside his grandmother, ''I s'posi 
He couldn't give tea to such a lot of children." Thci 
plaintively, "He didn't take any notice of me." 

"Who didn't?" Gran asked, feeling suprcmcl 
thankful to be out in the street again. 

"I didn't somehow 'spect Him to look like that, 
Tim continued rather sadly, "did you?" 

"Do you mean the clergyman?" Gran asked. 

"Wasn't he God?" Tim cried in an astonishc 
voice, "wot asked all the litde boys and girls tho 
questions ?" 

"That," said Gran, ignoring the first part i 
Tim's inquiry, "was the curate. Your Daddy h 
one, you know." 

"Then He wasn't there at all?" Tim persisted. 

"If you mean God," Gran said desperately, "F 
is everywhere — ^but it's very difficult to understand- 
or explain." 

It was no use fencing with Tim. 

"D'you understand Gran?" 

"To a certain extent, yes; but it has taken me 
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long time. You ask Daddy to explain it all to you 

iwhcn you get home," 
"I wis' rd seen Him. Has Raby?" 

"They'll be home long before we arc if we don't 
inny," Gran said diplomatically, and in the joy of 
nwning to overtake Raby and Nancy, Tim, for a 
while, forgot his perplexities. 

But he touched upon them again to Bannister in 
the garden after tea. Bannister was watering boxes 
of seedlings and of course Tim insisted upon helping. 

"So you went to church, sir?" said Bannister 
appropriately. "Was you pleased ?" 

"I goed," Tim said proudly, "for the whole after- 
noon, but God wasn't there. At least, I never seen 
Him." 

"No, sir; I don't suppose you did." 

"Why?" asked Tim. 

"You must ask your papa questions the like of 
that, Master Tim," Bannister said firmly. "You 
water them pots . . . gently: and then you come 
with me and I'll show you a fish." 

That night when Tim, looking adorable in the 
minutest of pale blue pyjamas, knelt at Gran's knee 
gi^ng the usual dictated messages to God, which he 
called: "Now-FU-'ay-me," he added a clause of his 
own: "Sorry I didn't see You 'safternoon. I hope 
I s'all some day." 

Gran gathered the little blue figure into her arms : 
"You will, my precious ; I know you will," she whis- 
pered, as she hugged him. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE HOMECOMING 



Miss Gransmore had been at Leadon Hall nearly 
three weeks when, at lunch time, a telegram came for 
Jenkins from Vereker, announcing his return that 
evening. She was plainly delighted and took it for 
granted that she and Raby would dine with him — to 
"welcome him home." Raby suggested that they 
had better wait to iind out whether her father wanted 
them, but Miss Gransmore smiled her secret, 
superior smile, remarking "In matters that require 
savoir faire, my dear, you must allow me to know 
what's what. As a woman of the world I feel that it 
would be remiss in you and I not to dine with your 
father on the evening of his homecoming. It might 
look as though we were not glad to have him back." 
Raby was not at all sure that she was glad to have 
him back. So long as her governess did not Inter- 
fere much with her, she was beginning to tolerate her 
presence in the house. She was seldom cross. If 
she knew of Raby*s constant visits to Little Leadon 
she made no objection. She did a great deal of 
sewing for herself and that kept her occupied, and 
she was trying to teach Raby to make a cotton 
blouse. She talked continually, nearly always about 
herself and her travels, and she didn't expect much in 

the way of answers. Therefore Raby was coming 

132 
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to the conclusion that, all things considered, she was 
more bearable than some of them. 

But would her father bear with Miss Gransmore 
even for a few minutes at a time ? 

Raby had reason to believe all things of her f ather*s 
nnparicnce, and she knew his intolerance of elderly 
oncomcliness. Miss Gransmore was not graceful. 
Her face was hard-featured and crudely coloured and 
bcr really good and abundant hair was spoiled by the 
way she dressed it. And even as she was unconscious 
of any defects either in her character or appearance, 
10 was she self-conscious to a degree in her belief in 
tbe irresistible charm of both. 

Raby was growing mentally as well as physically. 
She no longer took her father for granted as In the 
past. Things he said echoed and re-echoed in her 
mind, and she had an uncomfortably clear recollec- 
tion of his appearance as he sat huddled forward in 
his chair, at dinner on the evening of her birthday. 
Intercourse with Gran had roused in her a sense of 
nqxmsibility. She dimly felt that, somehow, she 
OQght to act as a buffer between Miss Gransmore and 
Vereker*s petulant irritation ; but was quite incapable 
of devising any method of doing so. She could only 
hope that a message would be sent to the schoolroom 
that he would dine alone that first evening. 

Greatly to her relief Miss Gransmore did not sug- 
gest trying to sec him immediately he arrived. All 
her life Raby had waited to be sent for. Except on 
that last birthday morning when she had gone into 
hn bedroom to ask permission to lunch with Gran, 
she could not remember, voluntarily, trying to see 
him. 

The train was late and it was after six when she 
heard the motor coming up the drive. Apparently, 
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Miss Gransmore also heard his arrival, for she 
abruptly concluded the geography lesson she was 
^'hearing/* and departed to her own room to dress. 
But looking out of the window a few minutes later 
Raby saw her gathering some sprays from a Dorothy 
Perkins rambler which had just come into bloom. 

Vereker was always chilly at night and a log fire 
was burning in the hall by dinner time. He was 
standing on the hearthrug with his back to it warm- 
ing his coat tails when his daughter and her governess 
appeared from opposite sides of the landing, under 
the big window that lit the flight of stairs leading to 
the hall. 

As she caught sight of Miss Gransmore Raby 
gasped, for that lady was (she would have described 
it so) en grande tenue. She wore a low black gown 
covered with black sequins and the exigencies of her 
figure, as described by Raby, made it seem very low 
indeed. The really startling thing, however, was 
that she had woven the Dorothy Perkins into a wreath 
for her hair, it was set rakishly askew, and a bundi 
adorned her corsage. 

Vereker stared for a moment, then gave an extra- 
ordinary sort of crow which ended in a yell of 
laughter. Raby, startled, for she had hardly ever 
heard her father laugh, lost all desire to laugh her- 
self, flashed past Miss Gransmore down the stairs, 
seized Vereker by the arm and led him into the 
study, shutting the door behind them. Her knees 
were shaking and she felt that something dreadful 
and inexplicable had happened. It was like a street 
boy to laugh like that 1 Vereker sank on the nearest 
chair and ceased to laugh the instant the closing of 
the door blotted out the vision on the stairs. He 
caught at Raby's hand and pulled her close to him. 
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•u sec It, too?" he asked. "There was a be- 
old May Queen on the stairs ? It was real ? 
' it? . . . tell me . . . you did see it?" 
course I saw Miss Gransmore," Raby 
1 impatiently. "She was all dressed up and 
IS but that was no reason to go on like that, 
ade you do it, Father? It was dreadful." 
nerves," Vereker moaned, "my nerves. I 
rol of myself. She was so ludicrous . . . 
thankful she was real. Sometimes, Raby, I 
^ that I know are not real . . . yet I see 
. . and it's horrible I" He paused, draw- 
reath in sobbing gasps. 

he was speaking he kept running his shaky 
and down her arm as though there was com- 
he contact. "Don't leave me, Raby. Tell 

I'd better do. . . . I'll try to pull myself 

. . . now I know she's real. . . . We'll 
d tell her any lie . . . say I'd read some- 
lusing and just thought of it. People often 

don't they? For God's sake don't stand 
iring as if there was nothing to be done, 
ay something I Why the devil shouldn't I 
I was amused?" 

rou think we'd better have dinner with you 
•sets you so?" Raby asked. She wished her 
ouldn't hold her so tightly. She hated the 

his hot nervous hand, as he ran it up and 
* arm. She wanted to shake herself free and 
I man who spoke in jerky, breathless phrases 
had been running. Yet something held her 
lace beside him more firmly than his hot 
8 hands. She was upset and bewildered 
er frightened. This that had happened was 
id wholly unexpected, but she had got to see 
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him through it. She must be "steadfast" like her 
mother. She was not quite sure what it meant, but 
the word had remained in her mind with a curious 
attraction. Suddenly, like a lamp shining at the end 
of a dark passage she recollected Miss Gransmorc's 
invincible faith in her own attractions. That was 
steadfast, anyhow, and she'd never believe anyone 
could laugh at her. 

"Father, Til tell her anything you can think of," 
she said soothingly. "She was awfully anxious to 
see you, and I expect she made herself so grand 
because you were coming. She's never done it 
before." 

He leant his head against her firm, young arm and 
groaned: "She must be mad, she must be mad." 

"She's certainly very sillly," Raby agreed, "but 
you got her, you know. Hadn't I better say you'd 
rather we didn't dine downstairs tonight?" 

"No, no — I'll come. Send Jenkins in to me and 
ril come in a few minutes. Tell any lie, and mind 
you back me up at dinner and don't, for heaven's 
sake, do the Ancient Mariner stunt." 

Jenkins was waiting outside the study door and 
looked less pontifical than usual. The drawing-room 
door stood wide open and Miss Gransmore was seated 
in full view right in the centre of a large chesterfield, 
with her back to the setting sun. 

The wreath was rather more askew, and it was 
plain to the least intuitive beholder that she was en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of dudgeon. 

"Why did you whisk your father away like that, 
Raby?" she inquired querulously. "It wasn't at all 
polite to push past me on the stairs and ignore me like 
that." 

"Father asked me to tell you," Raby answered with 
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r usual directness, ''that he had just thought of a 
nny story and that's why he laughed out loud." 

"Quite natural, quite natural," Miss Gransmorc 
jrced, "I've a strong sense of humour myself, and 

I think of anything amusing I simply must laugh, 
ut that was no reason for not introducing me as you 
ught to have done." 

"He'll be here in a minute," Raby faltered, feel- 
ig diat at any moment she might imitate her father's 
udencss, for Miss Gransmore looked more like a 
tirkey than ever as she bridled and swallowed, sitting 
1 state there on the sofa. From where she stood 
taby saw Jenkins carry a small tray with a glass on 
^ into the study, and almost directly afterwards her 
ather crossed the hall and had shaken hands with 
Aiss Gransmore, offered her his arm, and escorted 
cr to dinner. 

During the meal she was gay and archly reprov- 
ig, she besprinkled her converse with French 
hrases and amazed her host by her constant use of 
I" after a preposition. "People like that are quite 
iffcrcnt to Raby and I" came in more than once, 
ereker behaved with great restraint, but he looked 
hastly and little beads of perspiration stood on his 
)rehead. In the middle of dinner Raby noticed that 
is hands were dirty. He had evidently forgotten 
) wash them when he changed. 

His clothes were immaculate as usual, but his 
mdsl 

Her father's hands dirty 1 

Again she felt that inexplicable consternation that 
id assailed her when she heard his shout of laughter, 
is hands fascinated her. She wanted not to see 
em and kept looking. Hands grimed with a day 

London. Dirty, unkempt nails. She dared not 
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look at Miss Gransmore, for the wreath, the plump i 
shoulders and extensive bust made her want to laogbj 
hysterically. She dared not meet her father^s eypil 
because she knew he'd say she was staring like ditl 
Ancient Mariner, and she had no idea what he mcaotil 
And if she didn't look like that, he'd say she was nl 
owl, and she was quite familiar with the appearance I 
of owls. So she either stared out of the window or I 
modestly regarded her plate. Happily Miss Grant' I 
more talked so incessantly and was so persistendyl 
^'bright" that neither Raby nor her father needed to I 
do more than respond occasionally. I 

It seemed a very long dinner to Raby, but at last 1 
it was over and Miss Gransmore sailed across the | 
hall to the drawing-room instead of going up to thfl | 
school-room, as usual, and there Raby left her. 1 

For three-quarters of an hour Miss Gransmore sat ' 
waiting: but the dining-room door remained abut 
Her host made no attempt to join her and she, WS 
went up to bed. 

Three o'clock in the morning and Vereker could 
not sleep. Brilliant moonlight. A strong smell of 
honeysuckle, trees rustling and whispering outside; 
and within a dark, dreadful stillness. He got up, 
pulled up the blind, put on his dressing-gown and 
walked about the room. He had drunk a good deal 
of port after dinner but he had taken no drug, for his 
own outburst that evening had frightened him. He 
had never before so completely lost control of himself 
before a stranger. And the restraint he had had to 
exercise during dinner had completely exhausted him. 

Now, he felt extraordinarily lonely in the silent 
house. Lonely and fearful of he knew not what 
Suddenly he realised that he wanted Raby. 
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How strong she was. How fresh and fragrant 

Iaod young I For once her silence and diffidence 
daring dinner had not annoyed him. It was a relief, 
t contrast to that ridiculous, ungrammatical old bore 
Ids sister-in-law had sent him. He could'nt stand 
lur in the house: that was certain. She'd have to 
go— and at once. 

Yes; he wanted Raby. If he could see her she 
would quiet his nerves. She'd done it that night 
tlready. Again he seemed to feel the firm rounded 
young arm, so warm, so comforting . . . surely 
there was nothing to prevent him going to have a 
look at his own daughter if he wanted to. He 
oeedn't wake her . . . but was he quite sure of her 
room? Yes; she was in the school-room wing: at 
the end of the passage: Biddy had once bothered 
I him with something about a spouting that leaked and 
made a damp place on the wall. 

He lit a candle and went quietly across the landing. 
When he reached Raby's door he turned the handle 
tofdy and opened it. A strong draught met him and 
blew out the candle, but the room was quite light, 
for, as usual, the windows were unshrouded and wide 
open. 

Raby lay on her side, her cheek pillowed on one 
kmd. Her other arm, outside the bedclothes, and 
bare where the loose sleeve of her nightdress had 
dipped up, wai loosely clasping Wuffles. Her body 
nutde a long, straight mound; and in the strong 
iihrery light her face looked pale and gently austere : 
and die room, devoid of colour, a study in 90ft 
translucent greys and whites. 

He lifted a wicker seated chair and sat down be- 
tide the bed. The room struck chill and he shivered. 
How still she lay. How sound asleep. A. thkk 
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plait of hair tied at the end with narrow white tape 
lay along her shoulder. The wind had risen, the 
beeches outside swayed and rustled. He shivered 
and instinctively drew nearer to the quiet figure on 
the bed, laying his hand very lightly on her bare sum, 
the strong, warm, young arm he had longed to touch 
again. 

Raby opened her eyes. 

She was puzzled but not in the least frightened 
Night had never held any terrors for Raby. lo" 
stantly her mind jumped to the horses. Serena's foal 
was due, and she knew Bates was anxious — something 
had gone wrong and her father was vexed — 

For a second or two she lay looking at her father, 
then raised herself on her elbow: "Is it Serena?' 
3he asked. "Is she very bad?" 

Instinctively Vereker's hand had closed on her 
arm. This was the daughter he wanted, warnii 
vibrant with life: strong: with hair that smelt oi 
violets ; and wide, wondering eyes. 

"I couldn't sleep," he muttered shamefacedly, "s^ 
I came to look at you. I wanted somebody." Ever^ 
jangled nerve in him called to her wholesomeness fo 
soothing. That she could sleep so soundly when h^ 
was wakeful and miserable suddenly seemed extra 
ordinarily heartless and unfilial on her part. 

"What would you like me to do?" she askec 
sleepily, opening her mouth wide in a large health] 
yawn. 

"Wake up for one thing," he answered tartly, "anc 
attend to me." 

"Would you like me to get up?" Raby asked, feel 
ing that the complications of life were really gcttinf 
beyond her if she was expected to keep awake in th< 
middle of the night. 
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"No, no," Vereker whispered impatiently. "Lie 

wn again. I only want to feel somebody is near 

. Fm nervous. Can't you understand ? Tm only 

vous." 

^gain he shivered. 

)he sat up in bed and put Wuffles carefully on the 

ow. "If you'll go back to bed," she said, "I'll 

ic and sit by you and then perhaps you'd sleep. 

nc on." 

ihe swung her long legs out of bed and put on her 

ssing-gown. 

'Could you sleep on the sofa?" he asked eagerly. 

'I can sleep anywhere," said Raby. 

Jut it wasn't true. For the first time in her life 

lay wide awake on the sofa in her father's room, 

lie at intervals he asked her if she were asleep. 

\t last they both heard the servants stirring in the 

ise and he gent her back to her own room. 



CHAPTER XV 



TENSION 



Miss Gransmore was puzzled and annoyed. Three 
days had passed and she had never so much as seen 
her employer again. She was no longer quite so 
sure that tact alone was needful to establish cordis 
relations between them. The subtlest tact, unac 
companied by opportunity to display it, is rather lik 
ringing up an uninhabited house on the telephone 
and she was suffering from the irritation that we a 
feel when reiterated exclamations of "Hullo" recei^ 
no response. Convinced that she must have made a 
excellent impression upon Vereker during that fir 
evening, she was still eager to shower sympathy ar 
comprehension upon him; but, what she called h 
amour propre was wounded to the point of huffine 
by the fact that she and her pupil had been rigorous 
relegated to the schoolroom ever since his retur 
They didn't even go down to luncheon, and this si 
regarded as a "slight." The weather, too, was w 
and chilly and even Miss Gransmore was conscio 
of an inexplicable sense of tension in the air. 

For one thing her pupil was, as she put it, "vc 
trying." Languid and inattentive during her lessor 
Raby answered rudely when called to order. SI 
had, too, seen a great deal more of Miss Gransmo 
than during her father's absence, for that lady, 
her determination to lose no opportunity of meedi 
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Vercker, had on the previous days even foregone her 
^sual afternoon sleep and was full of exasperating 
inquiries as to Raby's plans for the afternoon and 
conduct generally. 

Today, however, was so dreadfully wet that she 
had gone to lie down as usual directly after lunch. 

Raby never stayed indoors because it happened to 
be wet and that afternoon had deliberately disobeyed 
W governess by going for a ride in the Park by her- 
idf in the pouring rain. 

Miss Gransmore's rest was somewhat curtailed by 
the fact that the aroma of an excellent cigar was 
wafted throughout the house. She got up at once, 
did her hair very carefully, powdered her nose, and, 
tecking adventure, left her room to fidget up and 
down the front staircase and about the hall. She 
looked into the alwa]rs empty drawing-room, and 
finally sought Raby In Biddy's sanctum, the house- 
Iyer's room, for she was simply dying to talk to 
wmcbody. 

It was a dark and gloomy afternoon, and Biddy 
WIS seated in the window seat to get as much light as 
possible while she darned a pair of Raby's silk stock- 
ings. She looked surprised to see Miss Gransmore, 
but rose politely when she entered. 

"I came to see if Miss Verdon was here. Do you 
bow where she is?" 

*'She went out ridin', mum, about half an hour 

tgo,^' Biddy answered in her usual voiceless whisper. 

^'Riding I On such an afternoon I I wonder you 

didn't stop her, or at least consult me before letting 

lier go. Look at the rain I" 

''Miss Raby's never been used to take notice of 
weather, mum," Biddy murmured, adding as an 
afterthou^ti ''Ladies that hunts don't" 
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"Whether Miss Raby takes notice of weather or 
not she must take notice of what I say/' Miss Grans- 
more retorted. "Why didn't you come and ask my 
permission before allowing her to go out in such 
weather?" 

"Miss Raby's always said you was lajring down 
the first part of the afternoon," Biddy explained 
patiently, "and it wouldn't be no sort of use, misSt 
we couldn't stop her. When she's in the mood, ride 
she will. She's bin, so to speak, brought up to it an' 
it's become an' 'abit." 

"Habits, if they are bad, have to be broken," Miss 
Gransmore said, loftily. "Please send Miss Rab^ 
to me immediately she comes in." 

On the landing the smell of a cigar was ver 
strong. Down the front stairs again went Mis 
Gransmore. A fierce draught met her, for the inne 
door of the hall was open. The outer door stoo 
wide and silhouetted against a square of rain-battere 
landscape was Vereker Verdon's back. 

Miss Gransmore shuddered at the draught, patte 
her hair with both hands and advanced into the out< 
hall to join him. 

The rain and the wind were making such a nob 
that he did not realise her approach till a voice, cloi 
to his ear, said, "Good afternoon. Quite dreadfi 
weather, isn't it, Mr. Verdon?" 

Starting violently, he turned to her and ejaculate 
"Filthy," and without further greeting turned h 
back on her and gazed down the drive. 

Miss Gransmore was piqued. She moved into lii 
with him and cleared her throat. "Mr. Verdon, ca 
you give me your attention for a few minutes ? I wis 
to speak to you about Raby." 

"By the way, why isn't Raby with you— or yc 
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r, which is more to the point?" he asked, still 
looking at her. 

it's just what I want to talk to you about . . . 
my authority — my expressed wish ..." 
can't talk here," he interrupted. "There'$ 
infernal draught." 

hut the outer door with a bang, passed her, 
It back into the hall. 

followed, bridling. "Not here," she ex- 
» breathlessly, "this is too public a place and 
liave to say is of a private nature." 
ghed so deeply that it suggested a groan and 
1 her into the drawing-room, but he did not 
door. 

Gransmore advanced to the sofa and sat 
pon it. "Let us be comfortable," she said, 
patting the seat invitingly. He stood where 
frowning like a sulky boy, his eyes bent on the 
bis shoulders hunched, his half-smoked cigar 
ween his teeth, and he said nothing what- 

le frightened, she took up the tale. "I hope 
1 will support my authority with Raby. Dur- 
last few days she has been so difficult— quite 
; to what she was before. I can't seem to do 
r with her." 

other night at dinner," he growled, "you 

you and she were like sisters." 
/e were, Mr. Verdon, but the very next day 
\ to notice a change. She was distrait and 
ve; and it has gone on every day the same; 
terday afternoon after tea she actually fell 
irhile I was talking to her — such an extra- 
^ thing to do after tea !" 
ntainly was a reflection on the interest of 
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your remarks, Miss Gransmore, but I can't see that 
there was anything very reprehensible in that. 
Don't come and worry me about trifles— I can't 
stand it. Either you can manage the child or you 
can't: and if you can't the remedy is in your own 
hands. At any rate, it is in mine." 

''This afternoon," she persisted, ignoring the 
implication in his last remark, ''she has gone oat 
riding in all this rain contrary to my wishes: con- 
trary, indeed, to my commands, and when I spoke 
to Biddy all she said was 'nobody can stop her.' If 
nobody can stop her, what possible authority have 17'* 

"None, I fear," Vereker answered, suddenly 
raising his eyes and fixing them on Miss Gransmore's 
flushed face with a glare that frightened her. "And 
that leads me to the conclusion that you are probably 
unfitted for the position you occupy, and the sooner 
you give it up the better for all of us." 

She rose hastily. "Don't misunderstand me, 
Mr. Verdon," she pleaded, "I assure you I am not 
complaining. I only ask that you will support me 
with Raby. If you tell her she must pay attention 
to what I say I'm sure she will, and everything will 
be as pleasant as possible. As it was, in fact, until 
this last few days." 

"Do you imply," he asked, in a voice like a snarl, 
"that my return has anything to do with Raby's 
sudden fall from grace?" 

He was watching her closely. 

"Please don't misunderstand me, Mr. Verdon. Of 
course I imply nothing of the kind. I only wish 
Raby and I might see more of you. ... It must 
be dull for you to be so much alone. . . . Wouldn't 
you like me to play draughts with you sometimes, 
or halma ? — on a wet afternoon like this, for instance 
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..." She faltered suddenly, for the expression on 
Vcreker's face was so unpleasant, so black and for- 
bidding, that even Miss Gransmore's self-confidence 
suffered a temporary eclipse. 

^'I detest games of every description," he 
growled. **And now may I suggest that you return 
to your own part of the house to wait for my 
daughter." 

For the last three nights Vereker had roused Raby 
in the small hours because he had learnt that her near 
' presence could steady his quivering nerves. Con- 
^ Kquently she had lost quite a third of her usually 
sound and dreamless sleep. Her head ached, and 
kr eyelids felt as though they were weighted. Each 
night she had gone back with him to his room, to lie 
on die sofa at the foot of his bed. To lie there, but 
not to sleep, for he needed constant reassurance that 
>he was actually there. The second and third nights 
Biddy had heard them and each following morning 
bd remonstrated with Raby, declaring she must have 
t sleep in the afternoon to make up for her broken 
rest. In a way Biddy was rather uplifted that 
Vereker should want his daughter. It was right in 
Biddy's eyes that a daughter should minister to her 
ftdier if he was ill . . . but she ought to make up 
for lost rest, in the day, when he didn't want her. 
But for Raby to have a sleep after lunch, in view of 
Miss Gransmore's new activity, required some sort 
of explanation, and Raby felt she simply could not 
tell Miss Gransmore anything about her father. She 
didn't understand what was the matter with him 
i^elf, but she was sure it was something queer and 
discreditable and abnormal; and she felt she ought 
to shield him from the curiosity of Miss Gransmore. 
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She was also shielding Miss Gransmore from the 
insensate hatred of her father, which he had a- 
pressed with his usual lurid emphasis during the night 
watches. 

She had not seen Gran for four days, but the last 
time she did see her Gran had suggested, apropos of 
some scornful comments on Raby^s part, that per* 
haps Miss Gransmore was rather pathetic : ^'It's i 
hard world," she said, "for elderly unattractive 
women who are not very wise or well-off. I so^n^ 
times think if generous young people realised this 
they would be a little kinder." 

"But I know Father will send her packing when 
he comes back." 

"And isn^t that humiliating? I think myself that 
it is inevitable — from what you tell me — but it would 
be kinder if you could get that poor lady to go of her 
own accord." 

It was this suggestion that really was at the root 
of Raby's sudden insubordination. "If I'm rude and 
nasty myself perhaps she'll go without a rumpus with 
father. Then she'll never know what he's really 
like," Raby had reflected, and promptly acted upon 
this inspiration. It was an easy policy to pursue, for 
owing to lack of sleep her own nerves were tense and 
irritable and she was quite unusually cross and con- 
tradictory. Today she had felt that if she didn't get 
away from Miss Gransmore for an hour or two she 
would fly at that much tried lady and beat her. So 
when her governess went for her usual rest, Raby 
changed quickly and went to the stables to saddle 
Romance herself if no one happened to be there. 
She was not supposed to ride alone, but she often 
did. Bates was about and he made no difliculties. 
In fzcty he speeded her on her way, sympathetically 
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remarking that *'a bit of 'acking's not to be despised 
when 'untin's over." 

Far in the green heart of Leadon Park Raby was 
walking Romance along a glade so deeply shaded by 
till beeches that, in spite of the heavy rain, the 
ground was almost dry. Here a great peace brooded 
and all the sounds were soothing. The patter of rain 
on young leaves, like the ghosts of little children's 
feet The soft "doop" of hoofs, the swish of a 
tail, the muffled creak of the saddle, all seemed to 
wrap her in kind enveloping arms, and her tired, be- 
wildered spirit rested, as one more happily placed 
might lean against a sympathetic shoulder. 

Half asleep, her reins hung loose and it was only 
the sudden beating of rain upon her face that aroused 
Icr. They had come out into the open, a windy 
rain-swept space where ten of the rides converged. 
Raby pulled up and took a long breath. Such a 
dean good smell of wet grass. She stooped over 
Romance and dropped a kiss on her glossy neck. 
After all, no world was wholly bad that held a good 
brse and open country. She was rested and her 
courage came back to her. Governesses had come 
and gone, some peaceably, some in a perfect tornado 
of rage and recrimination. The things that were 
permanent in Raby's life, hitherto, had been Bates 
and Biddy and the horses, and now there was Gran. 
Somehow she was certain that she had got hold of 
Gran "for keeps." In the many hours she had spent 
at Little Leadon during the last weeks one thing had 
impressed her most. It was how Tim and Nancy 
''were brought up" to be nice to people, to be con- 
siderate, to be polite, even though they were, what 
seemed to Raby, so ^emendously loved atvd c^t^. 
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for. And it was this recent experience of a househol 
where love and laughter, serenity and sympathy an 
good manners were common daily habits, that ha 
made her own volcanic surroundings seem less bea. 
able than usual. 

"My dear, we must go home," she said t 
Romance, who twitched her ears in re^onse, **eb 
that old turkey will be gobbling all over the place, anc 
may even come across father. After all," and she 
squared her shoulders, "I suppose I must just stick it" 



CHAPTER XVI 



When tea was taken up to the schoolroom at half- 
Put four Miss Gransmore's eyes were red and her 
fict tear-stained. Raby was not back but she had 
ibnost forgotten Raby, her encounter with Mr. 
Vtrdon had been such a shock. It was so unlike 
Ufthlng her most extravagant flights of fancy had 
Wer pictured. 

Like many otherwise unimaginative people she 
indulged in day dreams. Day dreams with herself 
is leading lady, in the limelight and always in the 
Centre of the stage. 

Thus it came about that in spite of warnings from 
^Kitii Raby's aunts that she would probably find their 
l>rother-in-law a hard nut to crack, she complacently 
Conjured up an imaginary Mr. Verdon from whom 
tbc actual Mr. Verdon differed to an appalling extent. 
Both sisters declared, over and over again, that 
althtmgh they really knew very little about him they 
"ever had diought Vereker Verdon a nice man. 
They never approved of him even when he was first 
ci^ged to poor Anne: though then it did seem 
lather a good match from a social standpoint. But 
^ her death there were rumours. ... In spite 
*>f ominous hints, head-waggings, and Cassandra- 
like warnings that she would find Raby herself a 
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handful — no governess ever stayed — Miss Grans- 
more gallantly made up her mind that she would 
succeed where all the others had failed : and not only 
as guide, philosopher and friend to that undisciplined 
child — she included the father in her benevolent in- 
tentions. By her tact, her womanly charm, and the 
force of those sunbeam qualities she was so conscious 
of possessing she would first of all melt the frozen 
heart of the undisciplined one's parent, finally rais- 
ing it to a temperature which she mentally described 
as ^'an Indian summer of passionate love." Then, 
quite correctly, she would fill the void in Vercker's 
stricken life by becoming his wife, mistress of his 
house, and a personage among the at-present- 
estranged ^'county people," with whom she wa$ to 
reconcile him. 

This part of the vision did not include the undis- 
ciplined one. She had, most sensibly, been sent to 
school. 

From the very first she would prove to Mr. Verdon i 
that she was no ordinary, sad-coloured, educational 
drudge. Hence the wreath; the sparkling, sequined 
gown; the bright, playful conversation and sisterly 
attitude towards the often tiresome Raby. 

Yet somehow everything had gone wrong. If on 
that first evening he had seemed distrait, unobservant 
and unresponsive, this afternoon he had been posi- 
tively ferocious and terrifying. Worse than merely 
rude. Even her irascible brother, whose temper she 
charitably ascribed to long residence under a tropical 
sun, had never spoken to her like that. Never glarecC 
at her as though she were a noxious insect of some 
sort. 

Was the man mad? 

He had practically given her notice too. And if 
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sbe was to leave at the end of the term she would 
prefer to leave at once. Of course, claiming the 
whole term's salary. Her nerves — Mr. Verdon was 
90t the only person in the world who suffered from 
nerves — ^wcre positively shattered. Miss Grans- 
more sniffed and poured out some tea, drank it, and 
felt better. 

It takes a lot to shake self-confidence that is not 
founded on self-knowledge. 

Perhaps she would overlook the afternoon's oc- 
currences. It was a depressing day and sporting 
gendemen were sometimes much affected by weather. 
Cook had made a delicious sponge-cake with violet 
icing, and the cream sent up with the tea— even 
OKAiiing tea — ^was always thick and good. 

After all, it behoved a womanly woman to be 
patient; not to expect too much from man, that 
powerful and mysterious arbiter of woman's destiny. 

Miss Gransmore poured out another cup of tea and 
decided she would try again. 

When Raby got back Biddy was waiting for her 
to help her change. She was wet through, but rosy 
and bright-eyed once more. She had gone so far 
and so slowly that it was four o'clock before she 
tamed homewards; but the rides were soft and she 
Was able to canter most of the way. This had 
cheered her wonderfully. 

"All afternoon your pa's kept sendin* messages to 
bow if you was back," Biddy said, ^'and you was to 
go to him the minute you came in an' Miss Grans- 
more come herself to say you was to go to her, and 
now you are back you can't go to neither of them till 
you've taken off every stitch as youVc got on. 
You're as wet. Miss Raby, as if youM been goin* 
after pigs again." 
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''I s'pose rd better do father first, but it is 
nuisance. It's tea Fm for, not people. What in t 
world can he want now ?" 

Raby slipped out of her wet clothes and tto 
naked and tall and slim while Biddy held ganne 
for her as though she were but two years old. Bid 
thoroughly enjoyed such times as these, though i 
grumbled in a meek undertone all the time. 

Raby had reached the petticoat stage (a wl) 
princess petticoat with ribbon straps on the should 
instead of sleeves) and was sitting on a low cfa 
while Biddy dried her hair, when the door i 
opened noisily and her father hurried in. 

He ignored Biddy, who melted away as he crot 
the large room and pulled up in front of his daughl 
He was flushed, his hair was rumpled, and he bi 
out: "That Gransmore woman must go, she p 
tively pervades the house. Nowhere am I safe fr 
her. Even when my eyes are not offended by 
grotesque presence, my ears are tortured by 
quacking and bleating. I tell you, Raby, she nr 
go at once. I can't stand another day of her, t 
you must tell her so now — ^tonight." 

'7 must tell her to go," Raby repeated im 
nantly, as she stood up, shaking her tousled hair b 
from her face. "You know that's impossil 
Father. No governess would go for me ; and besi 
she doesn't make such a row as all that. Yoi 
not even seen her for three days." 

"Haven't I?" Vereker retorted bitterly. " 
sooner had you gone out of the house — (why did ; 
go without asking me?) — than she came nos 
downstairs. Creaking up and down and scatter 
scent like a fox— cherry blossom or some such filtl 
and actually followed me out on to the door-« 
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where Vd gone to look at the weather. I won't bear 
it, I tell you. Is the house mine or not ? You must 
do what I tell you, and damned quick, too. One 
thing's quite certain, Til have no more such women 
in the house.'' 

Raby lifted her long arms, shapely and white above 
the gauntlet of sunburn, and pushed her hair out of 
the way. ''It's a beastly thing to have to do," she 
said, slowly, "and I'm not a bit sure I can make her 
widcrstand." 

"Make her understand!" he repeated, scornfully, 
'^hy, even the imbecile she is must understand if 
you tell her I've said she is to go. Tell her I've got 
diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid — ^that we're all in 
quarantine and she'd better get out at once or she'll 
catdi it. You understand ? Get dressed quickly and 
aettle it somehow — ^then perhaps I shall sleep tonight. 
At present she infests this place like a pestilence. 
God in heaven I What a woman 1" 

He was gone. 

Biddy came creeping back to finish Raby's hair, 
leaking no comment on this sudden incursion. 

Raby sat down again, thankfully, for her knees 
^ere shaking, while Biddy brushed and plaited and 
tied with meticulous care the usual large bow. 

All desire for tea had left Raby. Instead of 
iumgry she felt sick. A passionate distaste for these 
constant educational upheavals seized her like an ill- 
ness. It was mean of her father to put this on her : 
and yet she couldn't refuse to do it, for she knew that 
however much she might hurt poor silly Miss Grans- 
more in the doing of it, she would hurt her less than 
he would. 

Raby hated things to be hurt. But if it was a 
physical hurt you knew where you were, there were 
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things you could do. Once when the youngc 
Chester boy had staked his horse out hunting it hi 
been Raby who pulled the broken wood out of i 
gaping wound on the shoulder and waited for hou! 
it seemed to her, trying to stanch the blood wi 
handkerchiefs till he got the vet. They had prais 
her then and called her plucky. But she knew tl: 
this her father had told her to do needed far ma 
and a different kind of pluck; and, moreov 
demanded qualities that she did not possess. Rs 
had no tact, no diplomacy such as Miss Gransm< 
was so conscious of possessing; and no one knew t 
better than Raby herself. 

And just then while she was struggling in this 
wildering mental maelstrom Miss Gransmore, hers< 
tapped at the door and came in with her poor tc 
stained face, archly smiling: "Ahl my truant ! 
returned ! What would she say if I had eaten all 
cake for tea? But no, I haven't and IVe orde 
a fresh pot for her, and what's more I'll sit with 
while she has it. What a young Diana it is to 
hunting in the woods on such a day I" 

Miss Gransmore had decided to overlook Ral 
disobedience and try the sisterly attitude ag 
She had a vague recollection of some book entit 
"Wild Nature won by Kindness." Whether 
wild nature referred to was human or animal 
could not remember: but anyhow she'd try 
kindness. 

If Raby's affection could be secured it might 
a great deal towards propitiating Mr. Verdon, i 
seemed to have taken a sudden and unaccounti 
dislike to her. She waited till Raby was rea 
linked arms with her affectionately, and so entwi 
they went back to the schoolroom. 
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Biddy gathered up Raby's discarded dripping 
garments, scattered, as usual, all over the floor, and 
took them away to be dried. Her mild, sheep-like 
face wore an inscrutable expression, but it was less 
melancholy than usual. 

"And now tell me all about your ride," Miss 
Gransmore remarked affably, as she handed Raby 
her cup. "I can't say I envied you today. I never 
was fond of going out in the wet. Fm rather like 
a pussy myself, I prefer the fireside to facing the 
elements." 

Raby drank her tea at a draught, making strange 
gulping noises as she did so. Her throat seemed 
nan'ower than usual, and her lips were dry. 

If only the poor old turkey had been cross it would 
liave been so much easier. 

**My dear," Miss Gransmore said with studied 
gentleness and a Christian Science smile, "it's not 
quite the thing to drink so fast, and, if I may mention 
it, 80 loud." 

"I'm awfully thirsty," Raby answered, holding out 
ber empty cup, "I could drink buckets of tea." 

"But you're not eating anything . . . have some 
of this nice bread and butter first • • . and then some 
cake." 
Raby waved the bread and butter aside. 
"Throw your 'eart over and then your 'orsc'll 
follow like a bird," old Bates had said when he first 
(lught her to jump. But that was so easy. Her 
beart didn't need any throwing. It simply soared, 
lifting her and the horse under her in a glorious rush 
that was like the sweep of wings. 

Now her heart had descended into the pit of her 
ttomach, and most indigestible her inside found lt« 
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Miss Gransmore put a large piece of cake on her 
plate. **Fcr once," she announced brightly, ^Sirell 
break the rule. I know very well children never want 
to keep their good things till the last." 

Raby crumbled the cake on her plate. ^I sty," 
she began desperately, ^'don't you want to get out 
of this?'' 

'^Not at all, not at all,'' Miss Gransmore answered 
brightly, thinking that in her clumsy way Raby was 
referring to her presence at this belated tea. '^Doo't 
mind me, I'm quite happy." 

Raby murmured something that sounded like 
*'0h Lord!" but Miss Gransmore ignored the im- 
proper exclamation and sat smiling at her with un- 
diminished brightness. 

'Xook here!" Raby started again, licking her dry 
lips. ''It's no use thinking you can stop. He won't 
have it." 

"Stop where? Who won't have what?" the poor 
lady asked, thoroughly startled at last. 

"Father won't have you here. He's told mc to 
tell you. Just before you came up. You oughtn't 
to have gone near him this afternoon. You didn't 
know — ^but that put the lid on." 

Miss Gransmore and Raby stared at each other 
across the schoolroom table. 

"It's happened 90 often before," Raby added. 

Miss Gransmore rose: "I simply won't take my 
dismissal from a chit like you," she exclaimed furi- 
ously. "How dare you? I'll see Mr. Vcrdon at 
once and find out for myself what he means . . . after 
my kindness and patience and all. I'll go to him at 
once." And she started for the door. 

"I shouldn't if I were you," Raby said in a tone- 
less voice rather like Biddy's. "He's in a bad mood 
. . . you won't like it. . . . " 
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i Gransmore paused at the door. There was 

'j arresting quality in the tired young voice. 

)u mean/' she asked breathlessly, ''that your 

is not right in his head?" 

lon't know — ^he's certainly funny sometimes, 

link it's mostly temper." 

I Gransmore came back to the table and sat 

on't understand," she said helplessly. ''What 
wants? Am I to go at once, or wait till the 
the term ? I assure you, I Ve no wish to stay 
:'s any chance of his being . . . violent. He 

be restrained. It isn't safe." 

get out of it as quick as I could if I were 
iaby answered wearily, "tomorrow." 
; my salary," Miss Gransmore exclaimed, 
Ttainly not going without that." 
, they none of 'em go without that," Rab]^ 
cheeringly, "that'll be quite all right" 
: if I'd better not see him how am I to get 

as astonishing how she seemed to lean upon 

1 that moment of general subsidence. 

'U send it up to you in an envelope. You go 
ck; and when I tell him that, he'll write a 
directly, he'll be so pleased." 
point of view did not appeal to Miss Grans- 
She drew herself up and drummed on the 
rith her fingers. "It's to be for the whole 
mind, and," she added shrilly, "I expect 
is well. I must have my board. I'm entitled 
Don't forget my board. I never was so 
, never in all my life before." And Miss 
lore rushed tempestuously from the room, 
ably to pack. 
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Raby poured herself out another cup of tea. It 
was black and rather bitter and she only tasted it. 
Through the door Miss Gransmore had left open 
Biddy appeared silently as a shadow. '*I think, Miss 
Raby," she whispered, "as it would soothe your poor 
pa's spirit if you was to run and tell him Miss Grans- 
more's rang for her boxes." 

He was standing on the hearthrug warming his 
back and balancing on his toes, a favourite trick with 
him. 

She shut the door carefully and came and stood 
near him, leaning her arms on the top of one of the 
big leather chairs that flanked the hearth. It struck 
him that she looked curiously faded. Her skin was 
grey, she had dark smudges under her eyes and her 
hair seemed darker and less glossy than usual. Her 
appearance annoyed Vereker. She looked plain. 

"You look tucked up," he said. "Rode too far^ 
I suppose. Well?" 

"She's going, Father. Tomorrow." 

"For this relief much thanks," Vereker quoted^—' 
"Was she violent?" 

"Why, that's just what she said about you. Sh^^ 
thought you ought to be restrained." 

Vereker 's heels came down smartly on the rug^^ 
"What do you mean?" he asked. "What do yoi^^ 
imply?" 

She lifted her tired eyes to his face, considering 
him. "I think she thinks you're not quite right ir»- 
your head . . . dotty, you know," she explained. 

"And you let her think so? — didn't contradict 
her?" 

"Well, it didn't seem worth while as she is goin^^ 
and it made her quite willing to go." 
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Vcrckcr frowned. "She mustn*t go away think- 
ing that. On no account must she be allowed to go 
diinking that. Don't you see, you little fool, that 
she might put about all sorts of hen-witted stories — 
that other people . . . people that matter, might 
believe? Don't stare at me like that, Raby." 

"She wants her salary . . . and board. She was 
most particular about board . . . what's board, 
Father?" 

Vereker laughed. "Food, my child. Miss Grans- 
more evidently hankers after the flesh pots. What 
in the world have you done to your complexion? 
iTou're the colour of a slum child." 

"Shall I take the cheque and board, Father ? Will 
you write it ? She is packing . . . then I can tell her 
you're not in the least dotty really and she's not to 
think you are." 

"After all," Vereker said, grimly, "I think I'd 
better see the woman myself. Send her to me . . . 
5md don't come with her." 

But Miss Gransmore flatly refused to see Vereker 
^ave "in the presence of a third person," and selected 
Jenkins as being both discreet and able-bodied. 

That night her father forebore to rouse Raby, 
though he couldn't sleep. So he had plenty of time 
to consider the events of the evening and he was 
obliged to confess to himself that, with the buttons 
off the foils. Miss Gransmore had got under his 
guard. 



CHAPTER XVII 



A PROPOSITION 



Raby slept all night and far into the morning till after 
mid-day. Biddy had guarded her bedrocMn door lib 
a dragon, and this was an added drc^ in the bitternesi 
of poor Miss Gransmore's cup. She had to treat 
fast alone and was not allowed to go in and wsJec 
Raby to say good-bye, before leaving in the motor to 
catch a fast train to London. Vereker sent her is 
the junction to be sure she caught her train. She did 
not know and, being unobservant, had not noticed 
that her pupil was worn out by broken nights and 
her father's irritable importunities. She felt that this 
refusal to allow her to say good-bye to Raby wss 
only one more of the atrocious "slights'* to whidi 
she liad been subjected at Leadon Hall. She didn't 
believe Biddy that Raby was still asleep, and was 
convinced that the child was ''kept away" from her 
by her father's orders. 

When she did wake Raby*s feelings were mixed. 
She was sorry not to have taken leave of the poor old 
turkey, but was at the same time relieved that she 
had been spared a repetition of last night's scene. 
Mis$ Gransmore had cried stormily after her final 
interview with Vereker, and Raby felt that if she had 
cried again like that it would have been more than 
she could bear. Today, however, she was more able 
to bear things. It was rather amusing to get up for 
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L instead of breakfast. Such a thing had never 
cned to her before. The sun, too, was shining 
Biddy was almost cheerful as she brushed her 

and gave her a message from old Bates that the 
>y with the very black eye might now be taken 
f from Sara. 

ereker surveyed his daughter with grudging 
oval when they met at lunch. He had slept 
Uy at all, but the certainty that now he could go 
re he pleased about the house without the im- 
vat risk of encountering Miss Gransmore had a 
bing eifect upon his nerves. He never men- 
:d her name till Jenkins had brought in coffee and 
tfaenu Then he lit a cigar and said, "You don't 
I much shattered by the departure of your 
rmess. Were your farewells affecting?" 
iVe didn't say any farewells. Father. I was 
p and Biddy didn't call me — so I never taw her. 
sorry though." 

XMTyl Can you honestly say you are 30rry she 
gone?" 

[t's a mixty sort of feeling — I'm sorry for her." 
SVhy?" 

aby knitted her brows. "I don't exactly know, 
pt that I think she liked being here and didn't 
1: to go." 
Don't you become one of those fools who culti- 

the pathetic fallacy on a hot-bed of universal 
>athy. There's rather a vogue for that sort of 
py sentiment just now, and it does no earthly 
1. Never waste pity on other people. I'm tired 
'ou. You can go back to Biddy. She, at all 
ts, isn't noisy." 

\ren't you ever sorry for people, Father?'* Raby 
d as she rose to go. 
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'Tor people, never. For one person, always aal 
intensely.** 

"Who is it? Is it me?** she asked from the dooi^ 

"You I you healthy young hedonist — slecpuf 
fifteen hours on end I Rather not I Think it over 
and guess again.** 

In the hall she met Jenkins bringing a note on 
little silver tray. 

'For you, Miss,** he said, and handed it to her* 
"The young woman didn't wait for an answer." 

The envelope was mauve, the writing large; the 
paper was scented and words here and there were 
heavily underlined. She was on her way to see Sart 
and her puppies and she walked slowly, reading as 
she went. 

Dear Miss Verdon, 

Wherever have you been hiding all this time? 
I'm scribbling a line to remind you of your pronuU 
about that dinky little dog. I do hope you haven't 
forgotten. When are you coming to the picture! 
with us again? Yours affectionately, 

Babs. 

She turned back and went into the garden and right 
round to the front of the house, where she sat down 
under a tree to think. Weeks ago, when she had 
just made the acquaintance of Lil and Babs they had 
told her how anxious they were to get hold of a rough- 
haired fox-terrier of good pedigree and "not too 
expensive." And she, mudh in the same lordly 
fashion that she had offered to mount Austin, had 
promised to give them one when Sara had her 
puppies. When she asked her father for the puppy 
with the "very black eye" it was destined for them. 
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t lately she had forgotten all about Lil and Babs, 

1 had promised herself the pleasure of presenting 

' puppy to Gran when he was old enough to leave 

ra. 

Now, not only did she hate the idea of giving him 

Lil and Babs, but she knew perfectly well that 
T father would have the greatest objection to her 
>ing anything of the kind, and would be furious if 
t came to hear of it. 

But she had promised. 

Raby had a certain conscientiousness about 
romises that was not in any way the result of train« 
ig or example, but purely the outcome of experience. 

So often her father had broken his promises to her 
-^md she did hate it. Time after time since they 
ime to Leadon Hall had he said he would take her 
rer to see the Chesters in the afternoon. Time 
fter time had she got ready joyfully and waited for 
im in the hall or in the motor itself for over an hour, 
sly to be told at long last that he had changed his 
ibd and "he didn't feel up to going out that 
ftemoon." 

The sickness of hope deferred was familiar to 
taby, and deep in her childish soul she had vowed 
iat she would never promise anyone anything that 
lie couldn't do. Yet she knew she was rather given 
> promise things. The very fact of her social 
itracism made her anxious to swank a little when 
le got the chance. Lil and Babs had given her thi^ 
hance at a time when she was very lonely ; and now 
!ie realised what comes of making yourself cheap to 
idgar company. Her father's broken, huddled 
lore as he spoke those words loomed in her mind 
ke a mdiace. She had pictured so often the joy 
nd pride of giving that puppy to Gran. He was 
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such a dear puppy — naughty and funny and affec- 
tionate — ^and Bates said all his points were so 
good. 

Rigid and miserable she sat under the tree won- 
dering what she had better do. So long did she sit 
and so deep in thought was she that she was quite 
startled when suddenly the motor slid purring to the 
front door, and her father, coming out on to the steps, 
saw her, and called to her to go and get ready. He 
was going over to the Chesters and would take her 
if she was quick. 

There seemed crowds of people at the Chesters. 
Sons and sons' wives and many cheerful neighbours 
were sitting on the grass terrace above the two sunk 
tennis lawns, where vigorous mixed doubles were in 
progress. Diana, the most recent daughter-in-law, 
had just finished a sett as they arrived. They were 
introduced to her and Vereker was instantly attracted, 
because she was tall and pretty and vividly ''in the 
movement" from the smooth waves of her dark hair 
to the tips of her slim white shoes. In a few minutes 
he had wandered away with her to find a more shady 
seat, leaving Raby to stand alone at the end of a rovr 
of empty chairs wistfully watching the agile figures 
on the lawn. She could not play, for she had never 
had the chance to learn. 

Across the lawn in the shade she suddenly saw 
Gran sitting beside a tall fair girl. Gran waved and 
beckoned and Raby flew joyfully to join her. 

"This," said Gran, introducing the girl, "is Luh 
Lane-Harding; she's staying with me. Why have 
you never been to see us? IVe expected you every 
day. You know the gardens • • • suppose you take 
Lulu round." 
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There are moments, sudden and shining as the 
ash of an electric torch in a pitch-dark room, 
foments when an impression is received, so clear 
nd sharp that time itself can never wholly dim it. 
Ittch a moment came to Raby just then, as, silent 
iid shy, she led Lulu Lane-Harding along a broad 
lath bordered on either side with lupins and del- 
ihiniums. Ever after she associated Lulu with tall, 
lender, blue flowers. She was like a flower herself, 

fair and slim and soft of face. Pretty always, her 
>rofile was quite beautiful, her head so gracefully 
et, drooping a little as though weighted with its 
liidc, straight hair, the colour of a new sovereign. 

It was the profile that was presented to Raby, as, 
dthout turning her head. Lulu said, 'Tve heard a 
ot about you from Mrs. Underwood. All the week 
ihe's been hoping you would come and see her. Why 
fidn't you? Wouldn^t your governess let you?" 

Not the least of Lulu's charms was a delicious 
roice: foil, musical and caressing. Raby didn't 
inswer directly and Lulu turned to look at her. She 
irasn't quite so lovely then: and Raby managed to 
immble, "I never seemed able to get away, but she's 
pme now, V) I shall." 

"Gone," echoed Lulu, "right in the middle of 
bam — ^how ripping for you. I'm here just for my 
term holiday. It was too far to go home, so Mrs. 
Underwood kindly asked me. I came last night but 

1 go back on Tuesday night. I'm at school at Ham- 
diester, you know, St. Ursula's." 

''That was the second name of my governess," 
Raby remarked, ''and I think it's a brute of a name. 
Do you like it there?" 

"Oh, most awfully. I'm in my la^it year though, 
lias I I iiiui// hate leaving." 
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"IVc never been to school," Raby confessec 
"Will you tell me — are they very horrid to nci 
girls?" 

"Why should they be horrid?" the dulcet vole 
asked in astonishment. "No one was ever horrid ti 
me . . . they've been sweet to me and I'm not om 
of the rich ones, either." 

"Oh, you," Raby said thoughtfully, "that's differ 
ent. You're not queer. Would they be at all nice t( 
me, do you think, if I could get father to let me go?' 

"Why not? And / can't see anything qucc 
about you — quite the contrary. Do come, and com 
next term, to my house. Then I could look aftc 
you. I shall be head girl then . . . I'm one of tb 
prefects now." 

"What's that?" asked the ignorant Raby. 

"Now," Mrs. Chester exclaimed, dropping som' 
what heavily into a chair beside Gran, "perhaps 
may do as I please for a few minutes. I think ever 
body's got going." 

"Who is that man talking to Diana under tt 
trees?" 

"That, my dear Esther, is Vereker Verdon." 

"But I thought you said he never went t 
parties?" 

"He doesn't. He didn't know it was a party. H 
hasn't been near us for months, but he chose to con 
this afternoon and Diana has taken him on an 
doesn't seem to mind him. The modern youn 
woman is always interested in anyone who has 
shady reputation. They call it broad-minded." 

"When Diana goes back to play — they won't V 
her sit out long — she's too good — ^will you introduc 
him to me, Agnes? I want most awfully to kno' 
him for Raby's sake. What have they done wit 
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Miss Gransmore? The poor woman would have 
loved this.'* 

"I don't know. IVc hardly spoken to either of 
'cm. Where's Raby, by the way? I shall catch it 
from Jim if that child is found moping alone any- 
where." 

^*Raby's all right. I sent her to show the gardens 
to Lulu." 

Mrs. Chester laughed. "She won't be allowed to 
monopolise the fair Lulu for long. Seeing that the 
drinks are well in sight, I wondered why Billy and 
that other boy had suddenly vanished — ^now I under- 
bid." 

"I-ook, Agnes, they're fetching Diana to play 
another sett. Now's your chance — ^take me over and 
introduce me, quick!" 

Vereker Verdon had been making what was, for 
kirn, a tremendous effort. He did not know there 
^ a party at the Chesters, though he guessed 
there was every chance of it. His coming was in no 
way Influenced by a desire to give pleasure to his 
daughter. 

He came, because in the last few days he realised 
diat it was time he asserted his normality. He knew 
that for a long time past he had not been normal, but 
that was his own affair. It was awkward, though, 
when other people began to notice it, and when a 
disputatious governess insisted on the intervention of 
his own man-servant, he felt that it was time that she 
Aowed himself. That would silence any silly 
I'umours that she or the servants might put about. 

With something of defiance in his mood, he set 
about making himself agreeable to Diana. It was 
i^ot difficult. She was, he decided, not likely to be 
ahocked. 
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But now she had been reft from him by a dresootf 
young husband who wanted her to make up a sett; 
and before he could escape Mrs. Chester was down 
upon him and left him with an elderly woman whose 
name he didn't catchy who was probably a bore of 
the most malignant kind. 

To his surprise she did not instantly begin to 
chatter but sat quite still, in what he found a restful 
silence. 

Showing the yellowed whites of his eyes like i 
nervous horse, he stole a glance at her without turn- 
ing his head. 

Frankly middle-aged, big-made, with a good skin, 
faded but fine in grain, with plenty of grey hair under 
a shady hat, she was watching the tennis with in- 
terested eyes, nice blue eyes. 

She was, he decided, of a pleasant appearance on 
the whole. One (leed not avert one's gaze as in the 
case of the dreadful Miss Gransmore; she did no( 
offend the eye. 

"I've always hoped to meet you, Mr. Verdoni 
she said, quietly, ^'because I want to thank you foe 
allowing Raby to come and see me. She is a dc9S 
child and I enjoy her visits." 

Vcrckcr's queer eyes twinkled. "I fancy that Rabl 
has rather taken French leave as regards her visit 
to you," he said. "Only once have I formally bed 
asked for, or given permission . . . but I understand 
now why she was so anxious to call upon you. I onl; 
hope she hasn't been a nuisance." 

"Raby," Gran said, "is one of those rare person 
who fit in, and she has the further inestimable gift o 
going when she starts to go. Don't you know th 
people who take ten minutes to get from a room t 
the front door, and then another ten minutes to ge 
outside that ?" 
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'*I used, occasionally, to know them. I don't now, 
because they never get inside my door. 'Set foot' is, 
I believe, the correct cliche— or is it 'darken' ?" 

She made no answer and he turned to her to find 
her looking amused. 

He was not slow. "You are thinking," he said, 
"of my daughter's governess. Miss Gransmore. It 
is true that she got inside my door and darkened it 
intolerably. But you must remember I had not seen 
her. She came in my absence. . . . Anyway," he 
iddcd, viciously, "she has been hoofed out today." 

"Do you mean she has actually gone — ^already?'* 

"Actually gone, thank God, this morning." 

"To know that you had not previously seen her," 
>he said, smoothly, "exonerates you from a charge 
I had, no doubt unjustly, brought against you . . . 
I feared you were wholly lacking in the selective 
faculty." 

Vcreker sat forward in his chair. "Do you 
unagine," he exclaimed, indignantly, "that I've 
{U)thing better to do than run about the world select- 
ing governesses for Raby?" 

"Surely no one has any real voice in their selection 
*»/you?" 

"Look here, Mrs. Underwood" ("Hope I've got 
her name right," he thought), "I can see that you 
think I neglect my duties. Well, let us leave it at 
that. ... I dare say I do. Duties always did bore 
Qte. YouVe doubtless heard enough from Raby to 
guess Pm not a model parent. But I'm at my wits' 
^ what to do with that child. I canU stand a 
woman in the house . . . and what am I to do?" 

"I don*t think she'd be unhappy at a good school 
•^0 you ?" 

"She can't go to school till the autumn, and even 
if she is to go to school then she can't run wild for 
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three months. Is there anyone here who would come 
in and give her lessons for an hour or two? — give 
her lessons and go away again promptly? — not hover. 
If you knew what I suffered in these last few days 
from the hovering of that dreadful woman . . .*' 

"She was rather dreadful," she agreed. "She 
was not fitted a bit for the post sheM taken. I don't 
fancy she could teach . . . much — could she?" 

"Did you see her?" he asked, "or are you judging 
purely by things Raby told you?" 

"I called and she returned it, and I saw her oo 
both occasions. ... I knew you were away . . • 
and I was anxious about Raby ... I was mor< 
anxious when I had seen the lady." 

Vereker was leaning back in his chair with his ha 
tilted over his eyes and his legs stretched out in fron 
of him. He was no longer afraid of this pleasan 
grey-haired woman who radiated calnmess an< 
serenity. All the "get" in him was thoroughly 
roused and active. Might it not be possible to trans 
fer these tiresome responsibilities to her broad bu 
graceful shoulders? Women loved interfering ii 
other folks' affairs. Let her interfere now, foj 
Raby's benefit and, indirectly, for his. It was al 
very fatiguing. Still, if he could set this Mrs 
Underwood on to finding Raby a sensible woman tc 
teach her something and keep her out of mischief — ^ii 
would not be a wasted afternoon. 

"Would two or three hours in the morning b< 
enough ?" 

"Quite enough in the hot weather ... if there 
ever is any hot weather in this accursed climate." 

"Would you let me have her?" 

"You ! What on earth do you want her for ?" 

"You think I couldn't teach her anything, but 1 
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could — quite a lot. rm not badly educated . . . 
yoi can examine me if you like. Of course, she 
wottld need to come to me, but it's quite near." 

Vcreker's eyes were fixed upon her hands loosely 
daspcd in her lap. He had never seen a woman 
keep her hands so still. They were nice hands, too ; 
brown, but well tended, with pretty filbert nails. 

"I wish," he sighed, "you'd teach Raby to keep 
her hands like yours. Her nails are an outrage." 

To his astonishment she dropped her hands to her 
sides, and looking at her he saw that she was blushing 
like a girl. 

"Raby is only fourteen," she said. "A liking for 
dean nails is a later development, but I'll try to in- 
clude lessons in manicure in the general scheme if you 
let me have her." 
"And your fee?" he asked. 

"I hadn't thought about fees," she said, "because, 
you see, it would only be for such a short time, just 
to fill a gap. I shall have my young nephew in the 
hoKdays, but if you'd let her come and play about 
^ith us then, as well, I don't think it would do her any 
"*nn. . . . You shall pay something if you like, 
^or I know it's horrid to be under an obligation to 
*^cone you really know nothing about." 
**May I smoke?" he asked. 

If Gran had known, this was a concession. He 
rarely asked a woman's leave to smoke. 

**Don't decide in a hurry," she said. "I know it 
'^Ust seem to you a very queer proposal." 

**What I'd like to know, if you'd tell me, is exactly 
^hy you make it. Is it pure altruism or do you get 
^ything out of it? Don't mistake me, I'm not 
*diot enough to refer to fees." 

"I shall get a tremendous lot of interest out of it 
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You see, for about the first time in my grown-up lii; 
Fm an idle woman. I really have nothing fs; 
urgent to do • . . and Fm getting old ... and I 
want to keep young ... in my mind. And the oo^ 
way one can do that is to keep in touch with yoang 
people." 

''It seems to me/' Vereker groaned, ''that the 
young person is the most ageing influence there is. 
At least, I find it so. Raby, for instance, can never 
talk about anything that interests me in the least 
After a meal with Raby I feel about eighty. A whok 
day in her society would convert me into an immem- 
orial mummy. There are such an infinity of subjects 
one can't discuss with the young person ... all of 
them interesting ..." 

"I think you're a bit old-fashioned. We're ifl 
19 13, remember, not the 'sixties. My own experi- 
ence is that there is extremely little the rising genera- 
tion does not discuss — ^and very interesting I find 
their views." 

"Raby's views, for instance?" 

"Certainly Raby's views. She's no fool, I assure 
you. 

Vereker shook his head. "Possibly not — but 
each one of us belongs to his own period : and later 
middle life is lived on an island. At first the stream 
that cuts us off from youth may seem narrow as a 
thread, but every day it grows in width and velocity 
and we're left planiS Id, with precious little but 
memories to entertain us." 

"What if we start building a bridge before it's too 
late?" she asked. "The youngsters will start in on 
their side to help us, if they see we're willing to 
handle their material — it must be theirs, mind — and 
uncommonly queer fantastic shapes the stones seem 
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i be : but in the end I believe they hold, and then 
liddle-age isn't quite so dreadful as you think. . . . 
)on't you know the pedantic old definition of an arch 
bat *the stones support each other by mutual 
>rc8sutc'?" 

"Perhaps you're right," he said, wearily, "but such 
attempts are only for the mentally strong and 
aergetic. You, for instance, are probably the proud 
OAother of several successful sons." 

"On the contrary, I, like you, have an only 
Itoghter, but she's happily married." 

"How thankful you must be for that," he ex- 
^imed, ironically .. . .. ^'all your responsibilities 
Sfted . . ." 

Gran looked at him. How desperately tired he 
■cemedl Was he really that ghastly colour, or was 
t the effect of sunshine filtered through green leaves ? 

With a sense of relief she saw Mr. Chester coming 
owards them. "Agnes wants you, Esther," he called 
hcerily, "they're going to tea. Tea's not much in 
lur line, Vereker, come and have a drink." 

As Mrs. Chester had predicted, Raby was not left 
3og in undisputed adoration of Lulu Lane-Harding, 
lilly Chester and two undergraduate friends joined 
bem and Billy, who, as a rule, rather went out of his 
^y to be decent to Raby, sent her to look for a 
mythical box of cigarettes in his room. When she 
ot back Lulu and Billy had vanished. The two 
oung men were eating raspberries and showed quite 
lainly that they had no use for her. So, by herself, 
^ wandered round the warm fragrant old garden, 
umming a little tune. Not unhappily, for she was 
led to being alone. Presently her steps led her to- 
lU'ds the tennis again and she paused on the outskirts 
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of the lawn. She saw her father still under the tree: 
but now he was talking to Mrs. Underwood. She 
wondered whether she might join them. But if he 
saw her he made no sign, and just as she was begin- 
ning to feel a little lonely and uncomfortable Mr. 
Chester saw her and took her to see the horses. 

There are things in life which can stir the heart to 
a passion of delight that is akin to tears. Great 
literature, music, the acted drama, exquisite dancing, 
each has this power to give sucli an indescribable 
thrill. And there be some who, like Mr. Chester 
and Raby, are in enthusiastic accord with the im* 
mortal "Johnny Connolly" when he declares, "As 
for cow nor dog nor any other thing, there's nothing 
would rise your heart like a horse." 

Many pictures of that sunny summer afternoon 
were indelibly impressed on Raby's memory: but 
none was clearer than the Chesters* big yard, full 
, then, of visiting motors and pony carts. The cooli 
dark stables with their trim straw edging. The wise, 
kind faces of the horses looking over the doors; the 
whiffling snorts of recognition and affection; the in- 
describable savour of well-groomed horses and clean 
stables ; the leisurely comfort and peace of it all— so 
soon to pass. 

When the impartial distribution of lumps of sugar 
was completed and they turned into the gardens 
again, as they came in sight of the others Raby 
caught Mr. Chester by the arm : "Wait I I want to 
ask you something." 

"Righto — ^go ahead." Jim Chester was a good 
listener. Hence, probably, his universal poularity. 

"If you . . ." she began, and stopped. 

"If I . . . " he echoed. 
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99 
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ou'd promised something to somebody a long 
3, and forgot, and then you wanted awfully to 

to somebody else and the first lot reminded 

99 

• 

Chester was a tall man. He looked down into 
cious eyes lifted to his: "But you can't 
the same thing to two people, can you?" 
not promised to the second one. I never 
vord . . . but I did promise it to the first 
id now they've reminded me . . 
're quite certain it's yours to give.' 
; it's my very own." 

Chester smoked for a moment and then took 
out of his mouth. "It's a bit complicated," 
, "but I gather that you've promised somc- 
)u have a perfect right to give — and now you 
t. Well, that's your fault, not theirs, isn't 
>u shouldn't have been in such a hurry with 
Dmising. But having promised . . . There 
ich question, is there?" 
ubbed her face against his shoulder, much as 
(urite old horse had done a few minutes ago : 
that settles it. I'm glad I asked you. So 



lat." 



1 wouldn't care, I suppose, to give rather 

!tails?" 

; it wouldn't make any difference because I 

3u'd say just the same. . . . You do think 

ully important to keep one's word— even for 

<lon't you?" 

h me it counts for more than almost anything 

icr in man or woman. ... Hi ! Billy, come 

d take this child to have some tea." 

r tea she saw her father taking Lulu Lane- 
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Harding to see the delphiniums that she had alreai 
seen so many times that afternoon — and then it w 
time to go. 

In the motor going home Yertkcr lay bade wii 
closed eyes and Raby sat beside him silent and sti! 
thinking about Lulu Lane-Harding. How lovely si 
was, how kind, how much everyone seemed to lil 
her, and how greatly she herself longed to see h( 
again. As if her father had read her thoughts I 
suddenly opened his eyes, turned his head, and looke 
at her: '*Some high-lookers this afternoon — el 
Raby?" 

"One anyway," Raby answered emphatically, sti 
absorbed in her dream. "I think Lulu Lane-Hardir 
isi the prettiest person I've ever seen and the nicest 

"Quite right, pretty and charming and wondt 
fully poised for so young a girl; clever, too. If 
mistake not, a deal too clever for her age . . . b 
don't you go and lose your heart to her . . . t 
you what; she's like a pink and white ice cream* 
uncommonly pleasant while you're eating it, but o 
tain to give you most infernal indigestion if you c 
too much." 

"I'm sure," Raby retorted, indignantly, "Li 
would never give anyone anything horrid. She's f 
too kind." 

Vereker laughed. "You'll find, I fancy, that sht 
never give anyone anything much except kisses a 
pretty speeches. She's one of the Takers — ^that's l 
metier — and if you can be content with ice cream f 
your daily diet, good and well — but most of us wa 
something rather more sustaining." 

"How can you tell about people from just seeii 
them once?" Raby demanded, passionately. "Y 
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said Lil and Babs were light and I mustn't go with 
them, and now you say Lulu's like an indigestible ice 
cream. Anyway, ice creams don't give me indiges- 
tion; though" she added ruefully, "I've never had 
one anything like every day." 

"Eat your ice cream, child. I won't stop you. 
Only remember that your horrid old cynic of a father 
warned you . . . because, God help you ! I believe 
you've got a foolish, big, 90ft heart." 



CHAPTER XVIII 



NEW LAMPS 



Next day, Sunday, Raby rushed to Little Leai 
immediately after lunch, in the hope of furthering 
worshipful acquaintance with Lulu Lane-Hardi 
and the GODS were propitious. Gran was ind( 
writing letters, but Lulu was seated on the lawi 
the shade, making a crtpe de chine night-gown 
making it uncommonly well. 

It is not usual to look upon sewing as an sstli 
accomplishment, but, as practised by Lulu, it i 
For years Raby had watched Biddy sew without 
smallest thrill of admiration. During the last w( 
she had seen Miss Gransmore sew unnumbered dr 
and only thought how tiresome it seemed. But n 
she felt she would give anything to sew herself 
only she could look in the smallest degree like I 
as she did it. Lulu, with her pretty head bent sc 
tously over her work; her right hand moving \ 
assured dexterity, in and out among the filmy f 
of silk and lace. Lulu, in a cool lilac linen fr< 
with a fillet of lilac ribbon binding her fair li 
looked for all the world like a graceful spray of sr 
peas. 

She sewed so well, too. 

She didn't need to give the whole of her atteni 
to her work by any means. At once she made R 
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Jel a privileged person. She trusted her, confided 
I her, treated her as though Raby, too, was prac- 
cally grown-up instead of a gawky young creature 
ist turned fourteen. 

Sitting on the ground, her long arms clasped round 
er knees, her eyes glued to the pretty figure in the 
mg chair, Raby listened entrancedly to the musical 
oicc that was so frank and revealing. 

"This is not for me," Lulu said of the night-gown. 
Tm making some for a rich girl I know, to earn a 
ittle pocket money. Not at school : I couldn't do it 
here, because there'd be far too much chat: but I 
mew I'd have time up here, so I brought it. It's 
wonderful what a lot of sewing you can get through if 
fou use up all the odd minutes, and I hate sitting 
^ith idle hands." 

"How good you must be I" Raby exclaimed in 
tstonished admiration. 'Tm afraid my hands are 
Jways idle except when I'm riding." 

"We're poor as rats, you know," Lulu explained, 
iobly disclaiming any particular virtue, "my people 
; mean. I shall have to go out and earn my own 
iving the minute I leave school — but I don't mind 
hat. I wouldn't stay at home for worlds — it would 
« quite too deadly." 

This was most exciting. It had never occurred to 
taby that people who looked like Lulu went out to 
am their living. Why, even Lil and Babs didn't 
eem to do that I 

"What'U you do . . . sew ?" she asked with deep 
oncern. 

"Oh no, only at odd times. There's no money in 
lat unless you have a business. I expect I'll train 
or a secretary. I dare say my aunt will stand the 
K^: she's paying for my educationi you know, or 
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I would never be at St. Ursula's in such an ei^ensiv 
house. When I'm trained I shall be on my own. 
won't live in if I can possibly help it. I want to t 
extremely independent. Then you can know wha 
you like, go where you like and dress how you lik 
/ shall have crtpe de chine night-gowns then." 

"Live all by yourself in your own house?" Ral 
asked in astonishment. 

Lulu laughed. "My dear, I shan't have a hooi 
not for ages. Perhaps, if I get on I may have a lit 
flat with another girl who works. That's what 1 
Uke." 

Raby instantly felt a poignant envy of this f< 
tunate other girl, who was to live with Lulu. "E 
I thought," she said, "people like you — so beautii 
I mean — always got married. Don't you want 
get married?" 

"Oh, I suppose I shall get married some tinu 
Lulu said carelessly, "but not for a long time. I 
in no sort of hurry. I want to have lots of fun befc 
I do that. . . . From what I've seen of marris] 
it doesn't particularly attract me. What are y 
going to do when you've grown up?" 

"I've never thought about it," Raby confess 
humbly. "I suppose I shall hunt in winter. I do 
know what I shall do the rest of the time. What 
people do?" 

"Nowadays people do lots of things," Lulu SJ 
briskly, "even richfteople. Some go in for politic 

"What's politics?" 

"Oh, the suffrage and that. I'm not keen ab( 
it myself, but some of the girls are — frightfully." 

Raby was hopelessly puzzled but was ashamed 
ask further. She mentally noted the word suffri 
and decided to consult Bates. 
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"But whatever I do," Lulu went on, "it's going 
to be in London. There you can have lots of fun 
even if you aren't very rich, if you're nice and amus- 
ing, and I intend to be both." 

"You are both," Raby exclaimed. "I've never 
met anyone half so interesting. Do tell me some 
more." 

Lulu was nothing loth. She described her home 
"at the other end of nowhere" in Herefordshire. 
Ske drew a graphic picture of her father, a retired 
Naval man, austere, choleric, and so often "very 
diicult"; oJF her mother, meek, beautiful and "con- 
ventional to her finger tips"; of her two brothers, 
one going to be a doctor, the other at Sandhurst — 
"the greatest dears." Lulu, herself, came in the 
middle, and she declared that her people's sole idea 
of the why and wherefore of daughters was that they 
Aould "be useful in the house." 

One thing was made clear to Rajby — ^that she did 
not stand alone in having a queer father. Captain 
Lane-Harding seemed quite as disagreeable and 
mudi more interfering than her own; for Lulu said 
*hc thinks everything wrong that's the least bit 
pleasant." Moreover, he suffered from periodic 
l>outs of abysmal gloom, "when no one's allowed to 
draw up the blinds in any of the sitting-rooms." "In 
^ct," she concluded, "we look upon father as a 
blight" 

This was a new view of fathers to Raby, accus- 
tomed as she was to Biddy's dutiful exhortations 
concerning the proper attitude towards parents. 

**If you're half a minute late for prayers he's cross 
for a whole morning. I'm deeply religious myself," 
Lulu continued, looking like a young angel who might 
soar into the blue at any moment, "but I'm one of 
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those who think It ought to make you pleasanter and 
more affectionate to everybody, not stuffy and horrii 
What's your father like ? He seemed very jolly, to 
me, yesterday: not a bit prim and sticky." 

"I shouldn't call him prim," Raby said, 
cautiously. Somehow she didn't feel called upon to 
discuss her father with Lulu. '*Do you like horses 
at all ? I could show you ours if you did ..." 

**rd adore it. We had a pony when I was little 
and I used to ride it . . . but that's ages ago." 

"When will you come?" Raby asked eagerly. 
"Would you walk round with me now? It's quite 
near, and it all looks extra nice on Sunday after- 
noon." 

"I'd love It but I don't think I must come just 
now," Lulu said with undiminished sweetness. "Mrs. 
Underwood might think it rude of me. ... Til 
come tomorrow morning if you'll fetch me . . ." 

Just then Billy Chester strolled across the grass 
and sat down at Lulu's feet; and somehow, in quite 
a few minutes, Raby felt rather in the way. ft 
wasn't anything either of them said, Lulu was even 
more kind and affectionate than when they were 
alone, but somehow she felt out of the picture. So, 
with the decision that Gran admired, she said she 
must go home, and went. 

It never occurred to her to go into the house and 
look up Gran. Lulu filled the horizon and she w^ 
fain to brood over the beatific vision vouchsafed to 
her. 

"I do like Raby," Billy Chester exclaimed, as die 
garden door closed behind her, "she's a real nice 
kid.'* 

Monday passed and as yet Gran had heard nothing 
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from Vereker Vcrdon as to her scheme. In the 
ng Raby had fetched Lulu to show her Leadon 
ir and the horses, but neither of them saw him, 
: was not up. Gran took Lulu to a garden party 

afternoon, and in the evening saw her off in the 
for Hamchester, about sixteen miles distant. It 

hot evening and very light. Gran, who, after 
:ars in London, could never have enough of the 
n, went out to dead-head roses. That was one 
e few things Bannister graciously encouraged 
) do. 

: was feeling rather lonely, for she missed Lulu, 
vas a delightful visitor. Her manner to older 
n being a subtly compounded mixture of defer- 
ind camaraderie very stimulating to the middle- 
She heard a beU ring in the house; and 
itly little Mrs. Bannister came across the grass 
ds her, announcing **Mr. Verdon, Madam; he 

if you were disengaged, and I said I thought 

Gran pulled off her gloves and hurried back 
: little drawing-room. 

's an unconventional time to call but it's cooler 
the afternoon. I thought that perhaps I 

be lucky enough not to impinge on other 



looked just as pale and exhausted as she had 
lim at the Chesters, and she realised what an 
it must have been for him to come. Therefore 
elcome was particularly gracious, 
ou haven't repented your most kind offer about 
?" he asked. 

ertainly not. IVe been trembling lest it was 
ho had repented a sort of half acceptance/' 
ut, of course, I accept most gratefully." 
[r. Verdon, there's something I mu9t ask yoa 
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before you trust Raby to me and it's this. As she is 
to go to school in the autumn, do you mind if I g^ve 
her an idea of the sort of religious teaching she'll 
meet with there. Nothing dreadfully dogmatic . . . 
only, from what I've seen of Raby, I fancy she'd 
rather surprise them if she isn't warned." 

"Having no religious convictions myself," Verc- 
ker said, airily, '*I have, naturally, not imparted 
them to Raby. Has she any?" 

''She has, and to my thinking they are entirely 
sound and I wouldn't change them for the world. 
But they are, if I may say so, more Elizabethan than 
is usual in the present day. I mean she isn't so 
solemn about it all as most of us seem to think neces- 
sary. It's only in the last three centuries that gloom 
and solemnity have come to be considered so much 
an integral part of religious training." 

''I always did think the blasphemy laws had a 
great deal to do with the revolt from dogma of think- 
ing people," Vereker remarked in polite agreement, 
"but pray go on . . . you were saying ..." 

"Only that Raby's conception of the Deity is, 
I'm pretty sure, that of a kind and humorous person 
rather like Jim Chester, always ready to help you 
out of a hole, who might, if you were very tiresome, 
chastise you, but who is far more likely to be amused 
by your vagaries than angry. And it's this I want 
her to keep. At the same time she must, if she is to 
escape trouble and misunderstanding, show a little 
deference in speaking of sacred things ... do you 
understand what I mean ? So far as I can judge, all 
Raby's views are sound — but they are very . . . 
blunt?" 

"I understand perfectly, and it will be very good 
of you if you will teach her to be respectful to con- 
vention in more than mere religion. Raby*s mind 
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is extraordinary crude. She has no sense of fine 
shades. It's that, I think, that makes her society 
so tiring." 

Verekcr was lying back in his chair, his eyes nearly 
closed. Yet he spoke incisively and clearly. Gran 
longed to shake him in spite of his white face. The 
calm way in which he discussed his daughter as 
though she were a rather uninteresting psychological 
problem irritated her. 

"Do you know, Mr. Verdon," she said earnestly, 
''that I think you have had simply wonderful luck in 
your servants ... I mean the Biddy and Bates that 
Raby talks about." 

"I could never tolerate incompetent servants," he 
said, coldly. 

"But they might have been very competent so far 
as you were concerned and yet have been horrible 
people to have in constant association with a little 
child. It's there that your amazing good fortune 
comes in — though I," she added, "prefer to think il 
was Providence looking after Raby." 

She longed to quote the proverb about children and 
drunken folk, but refrained. 

He opened his eyes. Those queer, light, tilted 
eyes that were so bright in his mask-like face. The 
soft June night was spreading a grey haze over every- 
thing and it was getting dark in the little drawing- 
room. 

He looked at her steadily and she felt his eyes upon 
her with a curious shrinking. There was something 
tragic and painful in their gaze. 

"I know exactly what you're thinking," he said, 
wearily, "that the kind and humorous God you and 
Raby believe in, has looked after her but has rather 
lost patience with me." 

"Remember," she said, "I believe in a good deal 
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that you, from what you say, think mere foolishnest: 
and," she added, vigorously, 'TU do my best to 
teach it to your daughter." 

He dragged himself heavily out of his chair and 
stood looking down at her. ''When may she 
come?" he asked abruptly. 

"You trust me then?" 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. ''Be- 
cause you consider me callous, cynical, unnatural — 
what you will, it doesn't follow that I am altogether 
a fool. Am I likely to let slip such an opportunity 
for peace and quiet, accompanied by," with a litde 
bow, "what you would doubtless esteem even more, 
a good conscience? I've done, or rather you've 
done, the very best thing possible for Raby. I ask 
you, is it likely that I should fail to grasp the skirts 
of such a happy chance ?" 

Gran laughed. "It's nice to be called a happy 
chance. So often as one grows older one is cori- 
9cious of being rather a dismal certainty." 

"I'll send Raby round to you tomorrow morning. 
Will ten be too early?" He rose and held out his 
hand. 

"Wait," Gran said. "Let me get you a peg. I 
expect my servants have gone to bed. They get up 
very early and I have told them never to wait for me. 
I'll fetch it in a minute." 

She disapproved of Vereker Verdon but he was her 
guest ; and she had lived long years in the East. 

He shook his head, intense amusement in his eyes. 
"No thank you — really. But it was broad-minded 
of you, considering all you have probably heard about 
me from Mrs. Chester. Good-night, Mrs. Under- 
wood. Don't tempt me to be one of those detestable 
people who prolong their farewells.'* 
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He T9^as gone : Gran stood in the doorway looking 
down the Roman Road. She was pleased She 
was even triumphant. 

But -what would Cicely say? 



CHAPTER XIX 



CHANGE 



Cicely said a good deal. Mainly to the effect that 
if Gran wanted to give lessons to anybody, surely her 
own grand-daughter would have been a more suitable 
pupil. 

When Gran pointed out that Nancy was still radier 
young and was not on the spot, Cicely said she might 
at least have offered to teach Nancy, before tying 
herself up with this strange girl. 

What with Johnny in the holidays and this Vcrdon 
child in the term, was she. Cicely, never to see any- 
thing of her own mother ? 

Such an odd thing to do at Gran's time of life. 
One would think she ought to be glad to stay there 
quietly looking after her house and garden. It was 
indeed a restless age when even grandmothers seemed 
to find it necessary to look outside the home circle for 
occupation. 

Then Gran pleaded that it was only a temporary 
arrangement; that Raby was going to St. Ursula's 
at Hamchester in the Autumn, to the same house as 
Lulu Lane-Harding. 

Here Cicely asked in serious tones whether Gran 
^'thought it quite right to the other girls? The dear 
Miss Wades were so careful always . . . but they 
couldn't know about everybody . . . and of course 
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Mrs. Chester had arranged this . • . was it quite 
straightforward to send her without any explanation ? 
— a child with such a dreadful father . . . and such 
an extraordinary lack of proper bringing up. A 

childhood passed among grooms and stablemen '' 

And so on, without any effect either upon Gran's 
arrangements or her placidity. Poor Cicely was 
jealous, and her mother knew from painful experience 
in the past, that to the jealous nature, argument and 
explanation are but as running your horses on a rode 
and ploughing thereon with iron. 

Raby had been going regularly to Little Leadon 
for three weeks when her father sent word she was to 
dine with him. She had seen very little of him. Her 
days were full and happy, and when they did meet 
occasionally at lunch he never asked any questions. 
Hiis rather disappointed her, for she was bubbling 
over with her new experiences and longed to publish 
them abroad. 

Biddy had dressed her carefully in a new frock, 
amethyst-coloured, of the same delicious material as 
the night-gown Lulu was making. It, and the silk 
stockings that went with it, had been got from Lon- 
don specially to match the pendant. It was a 
''young lady's frock," with almost low neck, elbow 
sleeves and a narrow skirt. She felt dignified and 
grown-up as she went downstairs, slowly, admiring 
each silken ankle as she thrust it out. 

Ever since the dreadful night when her father had 
laughed at Miss Gransmore she always looked at his 
hands. Never again had she seen them dirty. To- 
night they were immaculate and she felt that her own, 
too, would bear inspection. She was learning to 
take care of her nails. So many new interests had 
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opened up before her of late: even with her father 
she was less conscious of being clumsy and over- 
grown : less afraid of his quizzical gaze. 

"You look very pleased with life," he said. 
"What d'you do all day that you find so amusing?" 

"I'm awfully busy," Raby answered importantly. 
"IVe a lot of home work to do— and then," she 
added, "I see more people — and hear things." 

"It's a success then? You like going to Mrs. 
Underwood? You haven't quarrelled with her yet?" 

Raby looked almost shocked. "You can't 
quarrel with people who are nice to you all the time," 
she said. 

"It has been found possible," Vereker said, dryly, 
"but I'm glad to hear that you and she get on so 
well. What do you do, by the way?" 

Raby paused with a bit of fish on the end of her 
fork. "We read The Times. I know how to look 
for things in it now, and we look for the places they 
mention in maps. And we read the Bible and the 
New Testament and Punch and history. History 
of now. Not old kings and wives. I suppose we'll 
get to them some time, but there's all this century 
first, thirteen years of it. And we read lots of other 
things. I like *An Irish R.M.' best, and *A11 on the 
Irish Shore.' Do you think we might live a winter 
in Ireland and hunt there?" 

"Anything else?" her father asked. 

"Oh yes. Poetry — ^Newbolt and Henley and that 
nice Irishman — and she's going to write to you about 
sums and things: she thinks I ought to have some- 
body else — I'm rather quick. And I'm learning 
grammar — ^nouns and verbs and why you mustn't say 
'like I do.' . . . And the Catechism — she said I'd 
better, before I go to school. Did you learn the 
Catechism, Father?" 
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"I suppose I did. I went to school, you know." 

"WeU, what did you think of it?" 

"I didn't think of it." 

"But now — ^what do you think of it now?" she 
persisted. 

Vereker shook his head. "No, Raby, I'm not to 
be drawn, but I'm quite ready to be interested in your 
views." 

But Raby also declined to be drawn on the subject 
of the Catechism, and it was rather a silent meal until 
Jenkins had left them at dessert, when she asked 
suddenly, "Was I ever christened, Father?" 

"You were." 

"Have I got god-fathers and god-mothers?'* 

"I suppose so, but I really forget who they are. 
You were christened in a great hurry just after your 
mother died, and everything was so . . . " Vereker 
paused. "Upon my word, I don't remember, Raby. 
Biddy will know." 

"It doesn't matter, only I don't think they were 
much good, after such tremendous promises — do 
you?" 

"It's a difficult matter to interfere with other 
people's children. And, after all, you can't promise 
things for anyone else — it can only be a form: a 
figure of speech." 

"Well, it seems to me a pretty mean thing to make 
promises, and then say they were a figure of speech." 

"Don't be sledge-hammer. Circumstances vary. 
One may make promises in the utmost good faith but 
things may happen that render it impossible to keep 
them. In fact I can imagine circumstances when It 
would be dishonourable to keep them." 

To his astonishment Raby blushed up to the roots 
of her hair, but she did not lower her eyes. Her 
large, earnest gaze met his enquiringly. , "YouVe 
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finished diiinery Father ? It won't spoil it if I tdl 
you something that will make you curse?** 

"If it will make me curse, why tell it me?** 

"IVe got to,*' she said, ''I must: and Bates, too, 
thought I ought He was very vexed himself. Aad 
yet I know I was right." 

"Have you lamed Romance ?** 

"Oh, it's nothing so bad as fhai. You do remem- 
ber 3aying I could have that puppy of Sara*8, don't 
you, Father?" 

"Perfectly. And it seems to me that if you doo't 
want to keep him he would be a pleasant gift for yoor 
friend Mrs. Underwood — ^if she cared to have him." 

Raby opened her eyes in great surprise. "Why? 
that's just what I wanted to do— only I can't I've 
given him to somebody else." 

This time it was Vereker who opened his eyes, and 
his eyebrows shot up to his hair: the silence was 
ominous and Raby trembled. 

"Well?" he said. 

"It was like this," she faltered. "You remem- 
ber those two girls you said I wasn't to go with ..." 

"You don't mean to say you've given that valu- 
able puppy to those girls? — ^without asking me? 
Do you know what Bates got for the others?" 

"Yes, Father, and he was awfully vexed about it 
— ^but I'd given my word. I promised before ever 
you knew I went with them. I'd promised . • •« 
and then you said I could do exactly what I liked with 
him— you know you did." 

"Yof/ knew that I wished you to have nothing to 
do with those young women." 

'Well, I haven't — ^not since you made such a fuss. 
And I haven't wanted to—much. But I had to keep 
my word." 
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"Why didn't you come and ask me about it first ?" 

"If I had come . . . what would you have saidF' 

"Probably have told you to go to . . . " 

"Hell," she promptly concluded the sentence. 
**Sopposc I went some day — what'd you do?" she 
added gloomily. 

"We won't discuss that just now. Let's keep to 
the point. You're great on keeping promises: but 
what about your promise to me?" 

"I've never seen them. I sent lies with him. I 
hated him going" — ^thc tears were in Raby's eyes — 
he was so sweet." 

"Suppose they ill-treat him?" 

"They won't do that. They're kind as kind: but 
they'll spoil him . . . and I did want him so for 
Gran. She'd have loved him." 

Raby's strawberries were lymg untasted on her 
plate. 

Vereker sighed, "You're a crude, wrong-headed 
young person," he said, "but I didn't think before 
that you were underhand. Your sense of honour is 
^crly twisted. Why didn't you come and explain 
the whole thing to me before you did anything, in- 
stead of only telling me when the mischiefs done ?" 

"Because I knew you didn't mind about 
promises." 

"It depends on the promise," Vereker said, 
Wearily, "but no woman, young or old, ever under- 
staiids this. You're wrong though. I don't say 
I'd have let you send that particular Hog : but a dog 
they should have had. You were honest to them 
*nd damnably deceitful to me. Moreover, you impli- 
cate other peq)le. Because you can twist old Bates 
and lies round your little finger, you implicate them 
as well. You teach them to deceive me too." 
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''Bates was very unwilling to let lies take him," 
Raby mumbled, ''but I told him you'd said I coold 
do as I liked with him, so he gave in." 

"It's evidently more than time this menage came 
to an end — so perhaps it*s just as well things are as 
they are." 

"What do you mean, Father? Are we going 
away from here?" 

"You go to school, as you so ardently desire, ifl 
September — ^what does it matter to you?" 

"There's the holidays." 

"You'll have to take your chance of those. Anf 
way there will be no horses or dogs for you to give 
away, for I'm giving it up. All of it'* 

"Giving up the horses I Which?'* 

"All of 'em." 

"But we must have horses— weVe always had 
them." 

"Why should I keep horses when I no longer 
ride?" 

"But me! I ride." 

"We may sometimes afford to hire a hack icf 
you." 

"Hire I ... me I not have a horse of my own?" 

"A great many estimable young people have no 
horses of their own." 

"But I've always had them, 
teasing me or do you mean it?" 

"I mean it, my dear Raby. 
seriously indeed." 

"The mares and all?" 

"The mares and all." 

"Does Bates know?" 

"Not yet; he will tomorrow.'* 

"Are we ruined?" she demanded tragically. 



Father, are you 
I mean it very 
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**Not quite, perhaps, but we shall be If tfais.s^'tuof 
ung goes on. Besides it no longer interests! I Me. 
therefore it's going to stop." ob uov ,il ' 

"Father, are you doing it to pynfshtotp?" 

^'Really, Raby, you're not quite (iojimportant as all 
iiat." cnc^: 

"But what's to become of me?" nA 

"That remains to be seen and ? depends largely 
upon yourself." 

Raby sighed and turned to her strawberries. Re- 
gardless of her father's possible feelings, she mashed 
them. She showered sugar upon them, and then 
cream. Finally she ate them while her father watched 
her with a gloomy sort of amusement. 

"Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die," he quoted, "but you aren't exactly hilarious.'* 

"Perhaps they're the last I'll get," she remarked, 
referring to the strawberries. 

"You don't ask what I'm going to do?'* 

"What are you going to do?" 

"Try to get some small modicum of health if I 
^. Don't you realise, you self-centered young per- 
^n, that I'm a very sick man?" 

"Bates said you ought to see a doctor, some time 
tgo." 

"Bates said that, did he?" 

"Father, if Bates goes, how am I ever to see him ? 
\nd what about Biddy ?'^ 

Vcreker felt angry and hurt. 

The puppy, the horses, Bates, Biddy — ^mention 
^y of these and you could bring that soft look of 
^fiectionate solicitude tp Raby's face. While to him, 
^o her own father, she was indifferent, matter-of-fact, 
l^ard as nails. 

''Why should I care what happens to you, where 
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you go, or whom you see or don't see?** he a 
coldly. 

"Well, you don't . . . much — do you?" 

''More, perhaps, than you either realise or 
serve. How much do you care for me? As < 
pared, for instance, with Romance or Bates? £ 
stare at me. Answer.'' 

"I like you better now, than I did before we < 
here," she said slowly, ''better than when we ' 
in those other houses where such a lot of people 
to come and stay . . . those pretty ladies 
Biddy would only let nyt^ook at through the win 
. . . and you always 'shooed' me away if I ( 
anywhere near . . . why did you. Father ?" 

He leant across the table to look at her. "^ 
do ypu go back on all that now? What do 
mean ? What do you know ?" 

"I don't know anything except that you s| 
scornfully just now because I love Bates. He 
very kind to me when I was little. So was Hi 
but Bates made a fuss of me and I did like it. S 
little children are loved such a lot ... I k 



now." 



He dropped back in his chair again. 

"I've not been a success as a father, Raby; bu 
after years, when you judge me, as you will do: 
to remember that while I made a pretty bad mes 
my own life, I tried to keep you dear of it in so 
as I could ..." 

"I wonder if I shall make a mess of mine." 

"That depends on you." 

"Could you have helped it, Father?" 

"I suppose so." 

"Well, I shall try to. I shouldn't care to be 
you." 

"Really, Raby," he exclaimed, "you arc 
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unfeeling girl IVe ever come across. Go to 
and pray — if you do pray — for a more sym- 
etic heart. Don't sit there staring at me. Go.'* 
t the door she paused. The room was dimly lit, 
''ereker would never have anything but shaded 
les on the table, but they were reflected, in little 
ts of light, in the cross on her breast and in the 
mering folds of her dress. To Vereker's tired 
she looked the embodiment of radiant youth and 
Ji, standing there tall and straight, as she said, 
er breathlessly, "I'm sorry. Father, that you're 
:edy. Mind, if you're jumpy in the night you 
c for me. 

he child was gone, 
impyl 

aby rushed out into the garden. Her house of 

was crashing about her ears. She was too bat- 

d and bewildered to go upstairs. Her father had 

rived to make her the pivot on which these 

tering changes worked. 

iter she had walked up and down the drive some 

-dozen times she seemed to come to a decision 

ome sort, for she went back into the house, and 

ight to the dining-room. 

Icr father was still sitting where she had left him ; 

ing at the candles. The decanter of port was not 

e empty. The room seemed very warm with its 

i smell of wine and fruit. 

be had come in so quietly, and he was so deep in 

ight, that he started when she appeared at his; 

w. 

Father," she said, ''is it because St. Ursula's is 

xpensive that we've got to give up everything? 

: because of me ?" 

le half turned, leaned his elbow on the table and 
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his head on his hand, looking up at her. "It wi& 
be confoundedly costly, of course." 

"Well, then, shall I not go? Then Bates and 
Biddy can stay and ..." 

"No, my dear Raby. You've pestered me to let 
you go to school. I've filled in forms and things till 
I'm dizzy : and spent several exasperating hours with 
Jim Chester on your behalf. So now you're going 
to school, and if you don't like it don't blame me. 
You've chosen your part." 

"But you never told me that if I went to school 
everything else must go too." 

"AH these years," he said, wearily, "I've kept jxp 
this expensive establishment for you; and precious 
little thanks I've got for it; from you least of alL" 

"But you never explained. Father." 

"It's not usual to consult a chit of fourteen about 
these things : most of all in circles where they arrange 
their lives according to the tenets of the Church Cat^ 
chism. By the way, isn't there something in that 
guide to conduct about duty to parents?" 

"Yes. I said that bit today — 'to love^ honour and 
succour my father and mother.' " 

"Exactly. Well, I'm not unreasonable. I*m quite 
ready to admit that I've given you no reason ddier 
to love or honour me. Had I been consulted when 
they drew up that clause, I would have prefaced it by 
Vhere possible.' We'll let the love and honour slide 
— but, mind, I shall expect the 'succour' when the 
time comes. You know what it means?" 

"Yes; I do. She explained it today. Father, 
would you like me to come away with you ?" 

"There's nothing I should dislike more. But keep 
the succour in your mind. I may claim it some day." 

"Perhaps," here her solemn face suddenly 
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npled, 'St's only a figure of speech, like the god- 
hers and god-mothers." 

He laughed. ^'There are moments, Raby, when 
lare to hope you are not as stupid as you appear. 
)t that your being stupid matters much while you 
sp that complexion. Not for the next ten years, 
yhow. So, be off, my child, to bed, and preserve 

"Father . . . what about Sara?" 

Vereker dragged himself to his feet. ''If you ask 

; any more questions," he thundered, 'Til take 

u by the shoulders and put you out." 

She looked at him. "You couldn't, you know," 

e taid, quite gently. "I believe I could pick you 

' and carry you." 

He dropped into his chair again. "I believe you 

old," he sighed, "so, as you are strong, be 

erdful." 

She had gone. Without another word she had 
me. 

But her image stayed with him. The little points 

light reflected in the tiny diamonds that outlined 

e amethysts upon her breast. The large serious 

es that could suddenly look so gay and mis- 

ievous. The strength of her. The fragrance. 

he crudity. The dreadful downrightness that was 

• fatiguing. 

And she was his. 

And because she was his she must have her chance. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE YEARS BETWEEN 



In looking back, some of us seem to have slipped 
almost imperceptibly from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to middle age. There are others, again, 
in which one particular period is seen sharply defined, 
as a cleavage hewn by the axe of Fate. When the 
accustomed becomes definitely the past; and new ex- 
periences crowd one upon another, hustling us for- 
ward with a speed that leaves all that has gone before 
so strangely distant; that looking back, even a short 
while after, life is seen through the golden haze that 
always seems the atmosphere of very youthful 
memories. 

So was it with that summer when Raby did lessons 
with Gran. 

Hitherto the years had worn a certain sameness. 

Whatever house they were in was in the country. 
Horses were led in and out of the stables. Foals 
grew into yearlings and two-year-olds. Sales at 
Newmarket were cheering — sometimes; more often 
the reverse. Dogs, it is true, occasionally grew old 
and then vanished mysteriously. But whatsoever 
the house, in whatsoever part of England, Biddy and 
Bates and the horses were as fixed stars in her firma- 
ment. Even Jenkins had attained to a sort of per- 
manence, for he came with them to Leadon Manor 
and they had been there three years. 

202 
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Now, in that summer so full of new sensations and 
ew friends, she had to face the fact that all she had 
Dokcd upon as static was soon to be swept away. 

In that summer, too, her father had emerged from 
be mists of bewilderment in which his strangely dts- 
ributed rages and incomprehensible vocabulary had 
itherto obscured him, and he had taken a definite 
Jace, not as the enigmatical autocrat of the past; but 
5 a rather pathetic fellow-creature, who, though 
nore puzzling than ever, yet called forth in Raby 
hose instincts of help and compassion hitherto re- 
erved for suffering animals. 

Among the new experiences was Johnny, a small, 
bin, tirelessly energetic boy. Two years younger 
han Raby, and a whole head shorter, he made up for 
uiy deficiences of weight and stature by his cool 
lompctence in games she had never played. 

Under his scornful but persistent tuition she learned 
:o bat indifferently, to bowl rather well, and to make 
<ome surprisingly good catches. She learned to 
>lay fives against the stable wall, and to beat him in a 
(ingle at tennis. He was always dreadfully superior 
3ver games, but when it was found that the only 
inimal he could sit with any safety was the patient 
aid pony that pulled the Leadon lawn mower, Raby 
got a bit of her own back. And Johnny was forced 
into a reluctant respect for a girl who could take 
Kentucky over jumps in the paddock which, with 
ties on his back, he had refused again and again. 

"It's 'er 'ands, sir,'* Bates explained to Johnny. 
"It's a gift as comes from above and if you aio't got 
'em, nothtng'U give 'em to you." 

School. 

The old life left behind. 
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School, the great adventure, and the most sa^ 
prising. 

No one laughed at her. No one was unkind. 
Lulu was there : infinitely removed and splendid in 
her prominence as Head Girl in the House. Yet 
sweet and friendly and remembering when she got 
the chance. 

Slow with her pen, quick with her mind, unddy* 
muddly, much given to break rules, Raby setded to 
the collar sooner than anyone expected. 

Even Cicely allowed that she was rather a success 
at school, and occasionally had her out for a Sunday* 
to the joy of Nancy and Tim. 

Holidays with Gran and the Chesters. 

Occasional letters from her father, who had gone 
to California for the winter. Dull, dutiful litde let- 
ters to him on the first Sunday of every month. 
More frequent letters to Biddy and to Bates, and one, 
every alternate week, to Gran and Mrs. Chester. 

The first summer holidays; and that fourth of 
August when the old world passed into the limbo of 
the Scrapped. 

Billy Chester killed in the battle of the Mame. 
Young Bates missing, nor ever found, on the Somme. 

Holidays at the Chesters'. Such a sad, changed, 
busy house. Mrs. Chester never rests. All the 
horses gone except one old hunter of Billy's and one 
cart horse. But there is plenty of work : and for the 
holidays Raby looks after the horses to spare Mr. 
Chester to his tribunals and committees. There is 
no groom. Tim Chester missing, nor ever found. 

Girls who were at school last year are now in 
France and Belgium. Little Leadon is let and Gran 
in lodgings working at the Casterly hospital. 

Mrs. Bannister cooking for convalescent officers in 
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m big house in London, and Bannister working at 
Munitions. 

1 9 16. Hard to be at school when one is tall and 
strong, when one could work on the land or in muni- 
tions if one wasn't good enough to nurse. But no 
one will listen. Very few, brief letters from Ameri- 
ca: but what there are contain most definite refusal 
to consider any curtailment of school. Not one day 
before eighteen. 

And school goes on, saturated with the war; but 
it goes on. 

Everyone tearingly busy, even the girls. Every- 
one anxious and strung-up. Everyone preparing 
always for the glorious time when they, too, will 
definitely serve. 

So school goes on. 

Holidays with her aunts at Blackheath. Hand- 
some, well-dressed, elderly ladies, who know even 
less of life than Raby herself. How they would have 
infuriated her father, for they talk in cliches and are 
always shocked. Bad food, bad — extraordinarily 
bad — servants, who both leave at a moment's notice 
and are impossible to replace. A new experience 
this. House work, lots of house work. Raids: but 
no fun, because one can't see anything. A horrid 
holidays. 

19 1 7. Letters from America cease for six 
months. Mr. Chester worried. At last a letter from 
New York. Raby may leave school at the end of the 
summer term. She may do any form of unpaid war 
work anywhere that the Chesters approve. Verc- 
ker's lawyers will pay her fifty pounds every quarter 
and she must manage to live on that and keep herself 
in clothes. It is all he can afford. 

^^Fm too selfish and too lazy and too old and too 
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ill to do anything, myself," he writes, "so you must 
work for both of us. Now that America has hurkd 
herself into the press — good journalese that! — it's 
about as uncomfortable here as with you, I expect 
I wonder if Jamaica would be fairly peaceful for the 
seinter." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

1918 

''I SAW you had a letter from Raby, Mother. What 
does she say ? Don't you think it's very risky letting 
her go and live alone with Lulu ? Both of them so 
young, and out all day. I should have thought a 
good boarding house would have been much safer.** 

"They had practically fixed it up between them 
before diey consulted us, after the manner of young 
people. Lulu had this maisonette, and must take 
a P.G. to share it, and you know it has always been 
the desire of Raby's heart to live with Lulu and work 
when she left school. It is by far the happiest 
arrangement for her. A girl working in a hospital 
can't fit in with meals and regulations in a boarding- 
house — ^why, she has got to get up at half-past five." 

"How you could, all of you, let her go to London 
at all is a mystery. Look at the dreadful raids I 
She would have been far safer down here. Why, the 
Chesters would have gladly taken her. Mrs. 
Chester told me so." 

"Yes: but she also said that Raby ought to have 
her chance of doing real work, right away from all 
of us. Agnes is never selfish. It's just because she 
and Jim could have found a thousand uses for her 
diat they smoothed the way for her to go." 
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"It was you who found that hospital for her, any- 
how. You know you did. And I can't understand 
why you did it" 

Gran and Cicely were making swabs, and it was 
nearly bed-time. 

"It's quite simple," Gran said. "Just as Raby 
was leaving school Jane Walton wrote asking me if 
I could find her an extra V.A.D. who was young and 
strong and not worn out by years of slaving, who was 
not an emotional fool, and, most important of all, 
could live out — for they hadn't a corner in the hos- 
pital and were all worked to death. Well, there was 
Raby dying to go and live with Lulu and work in 
London. It all fitted in perfectly." 

"I don't think I should mind so much, ti^ 
said, slowly, "if it wasn't that the War OSa^&ii 
London and Austin is at the War Office. Jm-ta^ 
tanglement between Austin and Raby would ^c sQy 
dreadful." • 

"London's a big place. Cicely. It doesn't follow 
that they'll see much of each other. I fancy that 
Austin takes his relaxation in exalted circles where 
hard-worked V.A.D.s, without relations in higfi 
places, don't penetrate much." 

Cicely laid a finished swab on the table and leant 
across it. "Mother," she said, earnestly, "I've never 
told you, but I saw something last summer that wor- 
ried me dreadfully. You remember, when Austin 
came down at the end of August — ^when Raby was 
at the Chesters' Just before she went to London ?" 

"Perfectly. I also remember that he only went 
over there once — for tea, with you one afternoon." 

"That's it," and Cicely lowered her voice almost 
to a whisper. "I was going into the library to get 
some lists from Raby that I had to take back — ^yoo 
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know the big screen round the door ? Well, the door 
was open, and it was stormy and dark, and just as I 
came round I saw Austin take her in his arms and 
kiss her! I didn't go in." 

"Bless mel" Gran exclaimed. "I didn't think he 
had It In him. And did she let him ?" 

**Shc did," Cicely said, grimly. "You mayn't have 
noticed, but he was distinctly attracted. Austin I It 
would be so dreadful if there was any sort of 
engagement." 

"Diwdful for Austin or dreadful for Raby?" 

"FbrHhjstin, of course. Why, she's so young and 

QO ttoneyi^ At least, no certain money. With that 

^jrarf^ father you never know what may happen. He 

g^njw marry someone as dreadful as himself ... or 

^^ ui^liing. What is he doing all this time? Why 

does he stay away over in America?" 

For one thing, I understand he likes the climate, 
le has friends there ..." 

'He can't care twopence about his daughter." 
"Jim Chester says it's partly because he does care 
ething about his daughter that he stays away. 
,c seems incapable of amending his life, poor man, 
he keeps out of the way not to spoil hers." 
^jL "That's as it may be, but it only accentuates the 
fact that Raby is a shocking detrimental. And for 
a young man who has got on as Austin has got on, 
she's not at all suited to be his wife. He is so clever, 
so 'in' with all sorts of influential people. He ought 
to marry money and position." 

"Oh, he is clever enough, no one could deny it, 
but he has also been extremely lucky. A slight 
wound, early in the war, a nervous breakdown and 
then this staif job at home for the last eighteen 
months. But I shouldn't worry if I were you. It's 
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early days to talk of wives. I hopt Raby will be far 
too busy to think of being anyone's wife — till the 
war's over, anyway. Besides, I can't sec that any 
young man is to be pitied, who gets Raby to marry 
him. You see, I happen to be fond of her." 

'Tm fond of her, too; I think she's a very nice 
girl in lots of ways, and Frank likes her. He often 
asks about her in his letters. He prepared her for 
confirmation, you know. He had all the candidates 
from that house, and he said she asked the most 
extraordinary questions. But I'm sure he'd be the 
first to agree with me as to her absolute unsuitability 
for Austin." 

''My dear child, I think you take the whole thing 
far too seriously. Did Austin say anything to yavf* 

''Of course not. He didn't know I'd seen tfacnL** 

"I shouldn't tell Frank about it if I were jrou. It 
was probably only a passing impulse on both dieir 
parts." 

"A passing impulse. Mother, for a young man to 
kiss anyone like that I What are things coming to? 
Do you mean to say you approve?" ^ 

Gran looked at Cicely's shocked face with cos* 
siderable amusement: "Just now there's too mudi 
tension and excitement and strain ever3nvhere, to go 
about disapproving. Cheer up, Jane Walton says 
Raby is a capital V.A.D., and if she's under Jane 
she is frightfully busy." 

"They're none of them ever too busy to flirt,*" 
Cicely said, gloomily, "and you may depend that's 
why Raby was so keen to go and live with Lulu. It's 
different for Lulu. She has to earn her own living, 
and it's very clever for her to be secretary in that 
Ministry and earn four guineaai a week — most 
creditable." 
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''WeU, and isn't it creditable that Raby should 
work all day, too, without earning anything at all?'* 

"Oh, it isn't the work she's gone for. She could 
have done that here, perfectly well. The one idea 
of the modern girl is to get away from home and be 
independent; to go to London. Then she can spend 
all her spare time 'cheering up the boys' as they call 
it. Making ihem spend all their money on theatres, 
and dinners and restaurants, and dances at goodness 
knows where, and tearing about in taxis. You know 
perfectly well the sort of thing that goes on — and yet 
you can sit there and take their part" 

"If they do their work, and I don't think even their 
severest critics deny that, I can't see why they 
shouldn't have a little fun thrown in. And as for the 
boys, surely they do need cheering up." 

"What's the result of it all? War marriages, 
dreadful divorces, war babies and all the terrible 
things one hears. I'm thankful Nancy is still a child. 
I couldn't bear her to be like those girls." 

For nearly three years Frank Shaw had been a 
chaplain in France. Wounded twice, his nerves had 
iitver given out He was not so highly strung as 
Austin, and no power on earth could keep him at 
home. Long ago Cicely had given up to his sub- 
stitute their pleasant vicarage at Hamchester, and 
when the people who had taken Little Leadon for 
two years departed, Gran went back there and Cicely 
and the children joined her. Gran worked most of 
the day at the Casterly hospital. Cicely ran the house 
and the children with such poor aid as the war had 
left them, and did endless work for the Red Cross 
as well. 

That night, when she had gone to bed, Gran tock 
out a letter from Raby that had come that afternoon 
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and read it again. Cicely's revelations had coo- 
siderably disturbed her. 

I2A, Welchester Street, W. 
February 22nd, 19 18. 

Dearest Gran, 

Lulu is dining with Pinkie and going to "The 
Boy," so I'm having a quiet evening and going to 
bed early. I've been quite a lot in the wards lately 
and it's much more interesting than the eternal wash- 
ing up and polishing. Sometime I wish you'd tell 
me what you think about presents. From men to 
girls, I mean. We do seem to get such a lot, at least 
Lulu does. I've not had much yet except choco- 
lates and theatre tickets and sometimes flowers or a 
book, but then I benefit by Lulu's, so I suppose I 
take them too. She says it's much better they 
should spend their money on us than on chorus girls, 
but I'm not sure. Perhaps chorus girls are just as 
hungry sometimes for a good dinner. Lulu says 
we're such a much better influence, but again I wofi- 
dcr are we? I don't see we influence them anyway 
except to play about. I'm sure I don't. Lulu may, 
because she's so sweet. But I've wandered from 
the presents. Well, nearly all the flat is presents. 
"Furnishing on the gift system" Austin calls it 
And when one comes to think of it nearly everything 
in the flat was given us by somebody. Mr. Chester 
gave me my bed and you gave me blankets and 
sheets. Poor Lulii hadn't a bed at all when we 
started and slept on rugs, but now she's got the one 
Pinkie had in Belgium. He doesn't want it as he's 
got another in Mcspot. He gave Lulu the dinner 
service because we had only five plates and he hated 
having to wash up jn the middle of a meal. He gave 
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he chesterfield, too, because he said the chairs were 
o uncomfortable. So they were. It's a ripping 
hesterfield. Then Winkle, that nice boy with the 
jiee, gave Lulu the tea-set because we had only two 
ups. The char broke two. I've hired a chest of 
Irawers, it's so tiresome to keep everything in boxes, 
rhree-and-six a week it is, very dear, a horrid thing 
irith drawers that stick half-way, but I don't need 
nany clothes, being in uniform. Lulu says her bed 
s rather cold and I feel a pig in mine, but Mr. 
Chester said I must sleep comfortably else I couldn't 
lo my work, and that would be cheating the hospital. 
Perhaps someone else will give Lulu a proper bed. 
Last week I was on night duty, so then Lulu could 
lave my bed. We've had to get rid of our char. She 
itole like anything. Lulu was afraid to speak to her 
lest we shouldn't get another, they are so scarce. 
But when it came to two new cripe de chine blouses 
ind a pink pearl brooch — ^mine, vanishing in one 
ifternoon, I bearded her when I got back from night 
luty and told her firmly in a bullying tone that she 
nust return them instantly or I'd send for the police. 
5he was much surprised, we've always been so meek 
ind she hadn't seen much of me, but she cried and 
:alked about her sick husband and brought them back 
md some of Lulu's things too. Thank heaven she 
liadn't ever worn my blouses. 

'^We've got another — charwoman not blouse — 
spavined, poor thing, and a bit of a roarer, but so far 
we. haven't missed anything. Oh, and that Mrs. 
[oss took our only aluminum saucepan. We never 
^t that back. Now please say what you think about 
the presents because I'd like to be prepared in my 
nind lest people want to give me presents to beautify 
the flat. They haven't offered to yet — but they 
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might, and if so, do you think I should accept it? A 
wardrobe now with a long glass where you can see 
yourself all the way down would be a boon. There's 
a rich American over on leave just now. He came 
with an introduction to Lulu, but he seems to like me 
best. I don't know why it is, but lately some of the 
things Father used to say have come back to me. 
He did strip all the clothes off otitis pretences, didn't 
he? When I tried to feel I was a good influence- 
there he was ! and I knew. 

'*We had a tea party last Sunday. Pinkie and 
Winkle and that girl Myrtle Ray who is so pretty and 
looks so awfully ill. Lulu says she has a lurid past, 
poor thing. Everyone is awfully kind to her but if 
I were she I shouldn't like being sympathised with 
quite so much. Lulu explains her to everybody lest 
they should say things to hurt her. I'd run the risk 
of being hurt if it was me. Austin came, too, very 
superior in red tabs. 

Good-night dear Gran and lots of love from 

Raby. 

Gran was very ticed, but before she went to bed she 
wrote to Raby. 

LriTLE Leadon, 

Casterly, 
February 23rd, 19 18. 

Dear Child, 

This is not a proper answer to your delight- 
fully long letter. It is only to say that I feel great 
diffidence in giving an opinion on the receiving of 
presents because it is so individual a thing. It cer- 
tainly is a joy to give them, and one hesitates to spoil 
anyone's pleasure. To me, the whole thing is a 
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[uesdon of how much you like the donors; and in 
}rder to receive happily we must like them very much. 
Perhaps rather more than merely like before we are 
ible to accept. If we feel that 3uch acceptance lays 
18 under an obligation, then, I venture to think we 
ion't like them quite enough; and therefore should 
>e chary of accepting. I don't refer to such things 
IS theatre tickets or dinners. I am quite sure you are 
perfectly capable of deciding such a question as this 
for yourself. You mention your father — don't you 
Lhink that so long as you are dependent upon him, as 
irou still are financially, you owe a little consideration 
to what you think his wishes might be. I have an 
idea myself that they would be quite definite. Now 
[ must go to bed. Don't sit up late too often and be 
Kire you take proper sleep in the day, when you're on 
light duty. 
Love from us all. Your affectionate 

Gran. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR 

Number i 2 a, Wclchcstcr Street is one of those short 
streets that lie between Marylebone Road and Baker 
Street. It is narrow, gloomy, has only about twenty 
houses, and these are small. The rooms in them are 
the shape of a tall biscuit tin, higher than they are 
wide; and there are no cupboards, for the walk are 
thin. Lulu and Raby had the two upper floors, con- 
sisting of a minute kitchen with a gas stove, a sitting- 
room, two bedrooms, and a tiny bath-room with fixed 
basin, and a geyser. This always gave Raby som^ 
thing of the feeling with which out hunting she had 
negotiated a thick hedge, having no idea what sort 
of drop was on the other side. For a long dme, 
whenever she lit it, her knees always closed tightly 
on an imaginary saddle. 

The landlord had done up the flat for Lulu : it had 
plain distempered walls, white paint, and electric light 
placed, as electric light generally is placed by land- 
lords, on walls where it gave least illumination. The 
rent was a hundred a year, therefore the sharing 
friend had to pay a pound a week, half the housekeep- 
ing, and provide her own bedroom furniture. 

Lulu had been in it a year when Raby joined her in 

the September of 1917. Various girls had shared 

with her during that first year but none of them quite 

"fitted in" as Raby did, who glorified in their joint 
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establishment. It was, they told you, *'so central, 
so quiet, so easy to find and" — climax of this cres- 
cendo of advantages — **it was W 1" Raby's hospital 
was little more than a mile away and she could walk 
to and fro. 

There was only one shop in Welchester Street, a 
hairdresser's, next door to 12 A. The hairdresser 
possessed a telephone and was of an accommodating 
disposition, would take messages for the girls, and 
allowed them to use it on payment of the calls. In 
consideration of these benefits they let him shampoo 
their hair and bought hairpins and side-combs from 
him. Horribly expensive hairpins, that they could 
have got for a third of the price in Oxford Street. 

One reason why Raby suited her hostess so well 
was that she was ready to bear any amount of discom- 
fort In order to be with Lulu ; another, that she looked 
upon the discomforts as a joke, as a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe adventure. It was all so entirely new to her. 
London Itself was new, for she had never even stayed 
there In her life before. 

The sketchy housekeeping was for her as a game 
played by children In a dolls' house. The change 
from an existence sheltered, ordered and regular, to 
one In which the hours spent out of hospital were full 
of chance and freedom, was as the first spreading of 
wings to a young bird. Jane Walton, Commandant 
of the West London War Hospital, was a martinet. 
She exacted the last fraction of every ounce of work 
from her subordinates, but she saw to It that their 
meals in hospital were as plentiful and well-served as 
the meagre rationing would allow. So that on day 
duty, at all events, Raby was always sure of some 
proper meals. Gran had this in mind when she 
furdiered the Welchester Street scheme. 
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Lulu at twenty-three was perhaps not quite so 
pretty as the wild-rose-tinted Lulu of eighteen, but 
what she had lost in delicacy of colouring she had 
gained in poise, grace, and charm of manner. She 
was always well-dressed, picturesque and attractive; 
and nearly always gay. She was a competent and 
dependable secretary, keen on her job and popular 
with her chief and with the other women clerks. 
After her training she had graduated in a business 
house in the City, and when the war started found it 
an easy matter to get and keep a good Government 
post. 

Her hours were long, but her chief was liberal as 
to the time allowed for luncheon. The Carlton was 
not far from the Ministry and she was able to count 
on lunching there about three times a week with one 
of her innumerable men friends. This was a distinct 
saving. 

Her adorers were so numerous. Raby soon found 
that it was almost impossible to mention any young 
man of whom she did not say — ^with a delicate droop 
of the head and a soft sigh — "He wanted to marry 
me, poor dear, — ^but we're still quite good friends." 

The only man of their mutual acquaintance who, 
so far, had shown no desire to marry Lulu, or even 
to flirt with her, was Austin, and he had known her 
for years. 

At first, Raby thrilled at these romantic revela- 
tions, feeling she was honoured above all others by 
such confidences. But, by degrees, familiarity with 
the formula excited quite a different emotion. Six 
months' constant association with Lulu had altered 
her purview. She was her father's daughter inas- 
much as she was sharp-sighted and as a rule saw 
straight. She was just as fond of Lulu — for Indeed 
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that fascinating young person was loveable and most 
easy to live with — ^but she no longer set her on a 
pedestal. 

In Lulu's circle, too, she came upon quite a new 
attitude towards the war. 

At school everybody took it most seriously. The 
girls were all imbued with the idea of service, con- 
tinual service, and yet more service, till the end, 
towards which they worked, should be accomplished. 

All her friends at Castcrly were absorbed in the 
hospital there or their belongings at the front. 

Lulu and her friends, while deploring the casualty 
lists — ^Lulu herself never read the papers, she said 
she saw all she wanted on the hoardings — ^yet looked 
upon the war as an excellent reason for an amount of 
lunching, theatre-going, dancing and dining which 
certainly would not have come their way without it. 

Raids were horrid ; food was horrid and excessively 
dear when you had to buy it yourself; getting about 
was horrid and extremely difficult on one's own, with 
buses and tubes so crowded. All the more reason 
then for cultivating people who were proud to take 
you in taxis. "My unpaid war work," Lulu would 
say, in her most mellifluous tones, "is cheering 
people up." 

Pinkie represented a portion of this work. A 
brown-faced, brown-eyed captain of a Line Regi- 
ment, who had sampled nearly all the diseases going 
in Mesopotamia during the last three years; had 
nearly died quite a number of times and was, at last, 
granted a long leave, which he spent mostly in Lon- 
don dangling after Lulu. 

He was twenty-eight and his real name was Charles 
Blythe Pinkerton. This, Lulu and her friends de- 
clared to be quite impossibly priggish. So, as 
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Christian names, preferably abbreviations, were the 
fashion among them, he alacritously answered to 
"Pinkie/* He had a home and "people" soant- 
where on the south coast and he visited them occt- 
sionally. Most of the young people who frequented 
I2A seemed to Raby even more destitute of belong- 
ings than she was herself. If they did possess them 
they were uncongenial. In any case they seldom 
counted. 

Raby liked Pinkie. He was so helpful, always 
ready to make toast, boil kettles or carry coals into 
the sitting-room, and he always came to share any 
raids with them. She liked all Lulu's men friends. 
For Lulu's taste, if catholic, was sound. They were 
gentlemen. She never encouraged bounders. She 
even drew the line at rich bounders. Her appeal, 
however, seemed almost universal. 

Raby, hugging her own little secret in her heart of 
hearts, wondered how on earth Lulu did it. It was 
"the thing" just then to be more or less in love with 
somebody, and to discuss him and your own sensa- 
tions with all your friends. 

The first part of the programme Raby had per- 
formed with ease. The second was, to her, impossible. 

And that was where her charm for Austin came in. 
He knew that never by glance or hint or implication 
would she give him away to anybody till the time 
came, if it ever came, when things were absolutely 
settled between them. And though he was certainly 
more in love with Raby than he had been with any- 
body yet, he was not at all sure that he wanted things 
so settled. 

Unlike Lulu, she could never say, even to herself, 
"He wanted to marry me." Yet another of Lulu's 
favourite phrases was only too applicable: "I care 
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or him more than a little." Lulu at twcnty-thrcc 
lad said this to and of quite a number of ardent 
spirants. Raby hid her feelings in her heart and 
[idn't even show much of them to Austin himself, lest 
he should seem to make any sort of claim upon him. 

For the last three years she had met him at least 
luring one holidays. He had always treated her with 
. deferent sort of intimacy curiously flattering to a 
;irl of her temperament. On the afternoon at the 
nd of August that so weighed on Cicely's mind 
iaby had left the others in the garden and gone to 
he deserted library to copy the cook's lists for the 
Tasterly tradesmen to send back with Cicely. Austin 
ame into the room. Her head was bent over her 
rork and she was writing slowly, In round, carefully 
egible script. She hadn't, he thought, altered so 
'ery much in appearance since the first time he saw 
ler in Gran's garden, drenched with water and green 
eith weeds. A little taller, perhaps, and certainly 
hinner, and now her long thick hair was coiled at the 
»ack. How brown she was from much working in 
i;arden and farm. How thick and dark her eye- 
ashes were. How level the sweep of her narrow, 
harply marked eyebrows. Suddenly an intolerable 
bought assailed Austin. He might lose her in 
^ndon. Some other fellow might get her. Her, 
lis Raby. 

He wasn't sure that he wanted to marry her, but 
le was poignantly certain that he couldn't stand the 
bought of any other chap playing round. 

He hated the idea of her being with Lulu, un- 
ruarded, free, in that Comus rout of reckless youth. 

He stood away from her in the middle of the room 
ooking at her. It was a gloomy, heavy afternoon, 
^ith growling thunder and a threat of rain. 
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"Raby, come here," he said. 

*'I must finish these," she answered, without rais- 
ing her head. "They've got to go back with you, 
and if you want to be really useful you'll see that 
they're taken round to the shops as early as possible 
tomorrow morning, then the good folks will catch the 
carrier. We want both the horses for carting." 

*'Raby, come here," he said again. 

She looked up, startled by something in his tone, 
and rose hastily. 

"Is there bad news?" she asked, anxiously, as she 
went to him. "Oh, don't say it's another of the 
boysl" 

"No, no, nothing of that sort. Only ... I want 
you to remember . . . that I'm going to look after 
you in London." 

"Mel As well as the war," she said, lightly. 
"You will have your hands full." 

She was close to him. He put both hands on her 
shoulders, so warm and living beneath the thin 
blouse. 

"You might get into mischief, you know — ^and 
you mustn't, my dear, my dear." 

His hands tightened on her shoulders. Her eyes 
were nearly on a level with his own. Sweet, wonder- 
ing, questioning eyes. 

"Promise me you won't," he whispered. 

It grew darker. Thunder growled again and there 
was a first spatter of heavy drops of rain outside. 

Her face was pale under the tan. Her eyes dim. 
He took her unresisting in his arms and kissed her 
again and again. 

A louder spatter of rain drowned Cicely's depart- 
ing steps. 

"We'll keep this to ourselves," Austin whisperedi 
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'with his cheek against her hair. "Wc don't want a 
lot of talk and worry till things are more settled. But 
you do care, don't you ?" 

Raby had just got back from the hospital when 
Pinkie arrived. Lulu had not yet returned from the 
Ministry. He looked very tired and ill and Raby 
made tea, forbidding him to help her. 

When Lulu came back Raby would retire to her 
own room till they got dinner together, or one or both 
went out for it. At the very first Lulu had plainly 
stated that she expected this, when any ^'special 
friend" came. She was ready to do the same for 
Raby. 

Pinkie had brought a great sheaf of forced daffo- 
dils for Lulu and a flat parcel that looked, Raby 
thought, like stockings. Pinkie drank his tea 
thirstily. 

"Look here, Raby," he said, "tell me honestly 
what sort of a chance you think I have. Does she 
care at all or doesn't she?'* 

"I've given up trying to understand Lulu in these 
things," she said, cautiously. "She's quite honest 
with you. She's never promised anything. Now, 
has she?" 

"She has and she hasn't. She knows how I feel. 
She seems to like me to be with her, and surely she 
wouldn't allow me to be with her so much if she didn't 
like me a bit — now, would she?" 

He looked so grey and miserable. Raby's heart 
was wrung for him. 

"What has upset you. Pinkie?" she said, gently. 
Is it fever again?" 

It's always fever," he groaned, "but not the sort 
you mean. It's just this — I'm getting to the end of 
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my tedier. Who's that chap Gray she was lundiing 
with today?" 

"Gray," she repeated "I don't think Fvc 
heard of him. He most be a new mie.** 

"He's a very old one, I fanqr," Pinkie said, bit- 
terly. "He's just back from Egypt or Basra or somt- 
where : got six months' leave, confounded fellow." 

"Well, yon've had nearly six mmiths' leave 
yourself." 

"That's it. I shall soon be going bade and noth- 
ing settled. If she turns me down, Raby, I don't 
care how soon I'm settled once for all." 

"Now that's silly," she said, severely. "You 
know perfectly well what Lulu is. . . . She doesn't 
want anything definite." 

"But she must decide something definite some 
time. . . . She's told me she's fond of me. If I 
weren't so seedy and nervous I believe I could pull 
it off." 

"You flutter round her like a moth round a candle. 
It isn't the candle's fault if the moth gets burnt. It's 
no use complaining she won't be definite. She never 
is definite." 

"She's told you she's fond of me, hasn't she?" 

Pinkie's haggard eyes were most beseeching. 

"She's fond of you all," Raby said, slowly, 
"but ..." 

A key grated in the lock of the front door. All 
sounds in the flat were extremely audible. Before 
Raby could finish her sentence Lulu came in, fol- 
lowed by a tall man who looked, Raby thought, more 
ill than any of the men in hospital. Thin to emacia- 
tion, his hands were almost transparent. Hollow 
eyed, with cheek-bones sharply defined under the 
yellow skin. He had an exceedingly firm jaw, grey 
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hair, heavy eyebrows and large young eyes that 
belied his elderly hair. Even Pinkie looked almost 
robust beside him. 

It was plain that he and Lulu were mutually stirred 
by some strong emotion. The introductions over, 
Pinkie settled himself firmly in his chair (literally his 
chair, for he had presented it to the flat the day 
before) , evidently determined to sit out Colonel Gray. 

The atmosphere was so electric that when the door 
bell trilled Raby flew to open it, thankful to get out 
of the room. 

Austin was there. "Hurry up and change," he 
said. 'Tve got tickets for the Coliseum and a table 
at the Carlton Grill — didn't Lulu tell you ? I met her 
in Prince's this morning and she said she knew you 
could come." 

"Things seem pretty hectic at 12A tonight," 
Austin said, when they had got a taxi. "It strikes 
me Lulu is getting her affairs into a bit of a tangle." 
"Austin, who is this Colonel Gray?" 
"My dear girl, where have you been living? 
Chumleigh Gray is a very well-known person. A 
great traveller, and a wonderful linguist. Why, he 
knows more about queer, out-of-the-way places in 
Central Africa and Persia than almost anyone else 
just now: certainly more than anyone of his age, he 
can't be much over thirty. He was somewhere at 
the back-of-beyond when war broke out, didn't even 
hear there was a war till it had been going for about 
two months. Then he trekked back and offered him- 
self, and of course they jumped at him." 
'Lulu has never spoken of him at all." 
That does surprise me. Didn't she tell you *he 
wanted to marry her,' like all the rest of us?" 
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"Not you, Austin. She's never said it of you." 

"Well, she couldn't — though It doesn't follow that 
she wouldn't. But I've never worshipped at her 
shrine. I like my fruit fresh, not handled." 

He put his arm round her as he spoke, but she drew 
away from him : "That's a horrid thing to say — and 
it's not true, Austin." 

"It is true — to a certain extent. When a girl for 
several years has been kissed by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, or whoever the adorer happens to be, she is 
handled." 

"You don't know Lulu is kissed like that — ^youVc 
no right to say it. I don't like you when you talk 
that way — it hurts." 

"Don't be a goose. You, who pride yourself on 
facing facts, can't have lived all these months with 
Lulu and be blind to what goes on under your very 
eyes. Mind, I don't say there's any harm in it 
She's far too cold ever to get into real mischief — ^yet 
in a way she always makes one think of Rossetti's 
poem, 

'Lazy, laus^ing, languid Jenny, 

Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea.' 

Only in her case it's what the guinea buys she likes; 
I doubt if she'd take the actual cash." 

"I wish you and Lulu didn't dislike each other so." 

"I don't dislike her. I think she's very charming, 
but I shouldn't like it at all if you ..." 

Austin paused. 

"If I what?" 

"Well, if she influenced you. If you suddenly 
started to have the same easy-going standards. 
She's all right — if I thought there was any danger of 
her coming a real cropper like that girl Myrtic Ray I 
wouldn't let you stop there a minute." 
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The taxi had got into a block in Piccadilly and was 
standing still. 

**If she was in trouble ever," she said, "nobody 
should take me away from her, not even you." 

"We'd see about that . . . but I'm not afraid — 
for Lulu." 

"Are you afraid for me?" 

"Sometimes I'm afraid for both of us." 

"Austin, is that Colonel Gray any relation to Mrs. 
Underwood? I seem to have heard something once 
about a travelling nephew." 

"Of course, that's the one. I think Lulu's chief 
attraction for him is she looks so delightfully femi- 
nine, and he pictures her sitting in the opening of a 
tent in the desert making crepe^e-chine chemises, 
when he returns from an expedition. I don't see Lulu 
sitting anywhere for long where there was only one 
man. He was home for a fortnight last year, met her 
somewhere and made tremendous running: but, as 
usual, nothing was settled. But she'd better be care- 
fuL He's not an amiable ass like Pinkie and would 
be a handful for any girl: a stormy sort of chap, 
always hearing 'the call of the wild' and all that sort 
of thing. Yet he's just the sort of fellow who might 
whisk her off in a whirlwind of excitement into mar- 
riage, and divorce her a few months afterwards. 
He'd stand no nonsense after he was married, I 
can tell you." 

The taxi began to move. "Perhaps," Raby said, 
"she really cares for him. He's so . . . unusual." 

"When Lulu *really cares' for anybody, I shall 
believe in the millennium. Here we are at last." 

At dinner she said, "I'd like to read that poem of 
Rossetti's. It's not Christma, is it? We had that 
at 9chooL'* 
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"No; it's certainly not Christina. I'll get the 
book for you, only you mustn't think I suggest that 
Lulu in the least resembles the lady of the poem — she 
doesn't. That poor Jenny was much more . . . 
generous. Not the sort of person one talks about" 

"One talks about everything and everybody. Life 
is extraordinarily interesting, don't you think? It's 
a very exciting sort of time to be living. I'm so glad 
I was born only nineteen years ago instead of ninety. 
Listen, Austin, if that Colonel Gray is in love with 
Lulu because she seems so feminine and domestic, 
he's perfectly right. She is feminine and domestic; 
always gentle; if people are cross she is never cross 
back — not to any of us. She never swears like some 
of them — you should hear them in hospital or the 
canteens — the girls I mean, not the men. She's 
just as nice to other girls as she is to men." 

"Lulu's all right, but she is too fond of philan- 
dering." 

"I suppose we're all fond of philandering." 

"Really, Raby, I hoped you looked on the feeling 
tve have for one another as something rather different 
from that." 

"But it is philandering, Austin; why should we 
face facts about Lulu and not about ourselves?" 

"You may look upon it in that light, I don't" 

"You are a dear," Raby whispered. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE WEB 



Colonel Gray's appearances were brief and 
meteoric. He had only ninety-six hours' leave and 
most of that had to be spent in important interviews. 
The brief portion he could spare he spent with Lulu, 
and Lulu's usual chilly sweetness was thawed to a 
tremulousi warmth that Raby had never before seen 
in her. 

Things were going badly in France and Belgium, 
and our people were pushed back and back. Easter 
Day fell on the thirty-first of March, cold and clear. 
As Raby went her way to the hospital people were 
hurrying to the churches for the six o'clock service. 
The hospital was full. There were many bad cases 
and they were short-handed. Everyone was tired 
and discouraged and desperately anxious. All leave 
was cancelled and troops were pouring into London 
that week. 

A girl Raby knew worked In the canteen at Charing 
Cross, and sometimes after her day in hospital she 
went down to lend a hand. She never promised to 
go, for she was not sure of getting off. 

On the Thursday in Easter week a V.A.D., who 
had been sick, returned; and Raby got away rather 
earlier than usual. It was a cold, miserable after- 
noon of pouring rain, and when she got to Baker 
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Street she was sorely tempted to go straight back to 
the flat and curl up on Pinkie's sofa till Lulu came in. 
But something seemed to drive her to Charing Cross. 

Who was she to rest when our men over there were 
having such a dreadful time? She managed to 
squeeze into a bus and stand, so she got to the station 
fairly dry. There was the usual pandemonium of 
khaki, crowd, smells and general confusion : and as 
she paused for a minute to look at it she noticed a 
little old couple who stood clutching their queerly- 
shaped baggage, and clinging together, as though 
marooned by the surging human tide around them. 
Their backs were towards her and there was some- 
thing about those backs that simply shouted *'coun- 
try." The little old man wore breeches, neat box- 
doth gaiters, and a bunchy covert coat. Horse was 
writ large all over him, and her heart warmed to- 
wards him. Poor puzzled dears. She'd see what 
she could do. 

She pushed through the crowd and as she reached 
them she knew why she had come to Charing Cross 
that day: for it was Bates 1 

Bates and Mrs. Bates. The squarest, most mis* 
fitting little pegs that ever were thrust into a round 
abyss of bewilderment. 

She hadn't seen him for five years, though she still 
wrote to him occasionally and he always answered. 

She had never wavered in her affection for him: 
and what she had, so far, seen of life, gave her no 
cause to change her opinion of his wisdom and his 
goodness. 

For a minute she stood close beside them, drinkinf 
in the quaint, neat, homely little figures that had be- 
longed to a comfortable, easy world, so different from 
this. 
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Then she touched him gently on the arm. 

"Bates," she said, "why didn't you tell me you 
were coming to London?" 

He dropped his nubbly bag, stared at her, and 
touched his hat. "Why, it ain't never our Miss 
Raby?" he cried. 

What a shaking hands there was I Mrs. Bates 
shed a few tears, not from joy at beholding Raby, but 
in the exquisite relief of knowing that someone had 
dropped from the clouds who would probably be able 
to tell them where they could get their tickets and 
from what platform their train started. 

Their timid enquiries so far had met with no re- 
sponse, "not as we could understand." It seemed 
they were on their way to Plumstead to stay with a 
married daughter, whose husband had just been re- 
called to his regiment, when he had only had three 
days of his fortnight's leave. And she was that upset 
she'd sent to them to come up and stay a bit. 

Bates's master had allowed them to go for a week 
and gave them their return tickets to Paddington and 
aU. 

Raby pat them on a seat in the waiting-room, and 
went to find out about trains for Plumstead. There 
wasn't one that went through for over an hour. She 
went and got their tickets and took one for herself as 
well. The train would be crammed and she felt she 
must go with them to see them safely there. 

Tea was clearly indicated, so she took them to 
the Comer House, found a table, and they all sat 
down to wait the pleasure of the sadly overworked 
waitress. 

Bates and Mrs. Bates drank bitter tea and ate 
cakes that seemed made of sawdust in a sort of dream. 

Raby wondered how in the world they had ever 
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got across London from Paddington, and here Bates 
woke up: "Today, Miss Raby, have been what I 
do call a reg'lar lucky day. When we got to Pad- 
din'ton there wasn^t nobody as 'ud do a thing nor 
no-one to tell us nothing. So we went and stood out- 
side, I daresay us looked a bit lost-like, and a gentle- 
man come up. A general 'e was — it's them as 'as 
the brass ornyments on their 'ats, ain't it. Miss 
Raby? — an' 'e says to me, 'e says, *Now is it 'orscs 
or is it 'ounds, my man?' * 'Tis 'ounds at present, 
sir,' I says, *but it was always 'orses before this 'crc 
war.' *Ah,' 'c says, *you look after them 'ounds; 
we shall want 'em again presently, you bet your boots. 
That's your war work — ^you kip 'em going for us 
when we comes back; don't you forget us. Now 
where d'you want to go?' An' would you believe 
me, Miss Raby, V got porter and made 'im fetch a 
taxi-cab, an' 'e put us in an' 'e paid the man 'isself. 
An' we got 'ere. An' then you come " 

"Providence," Mrs. Bates remarked piously. 
"Such a beautiful tea an' all." 

It seemed they had started off in a great hurry and 
had omitted to tell their daughter by what train they 
would arrive at Paddington. 

"We didn't want 'er comin' in for to meet us. 
She's not over strong just now and all this pushin' an' 
scrougin's too much for the likes of 'cr. An' 'ow 
does London suit you, Miss Raby? I suppose you 
don't get no ridin' these days? Terrible war this is, 
to be sure. Do you think as they'll get to Calais 
with that there big Bertie as they say could shelf 
London?" 

By means of much "pushin' an' scrougin' " Raby 
got them into a carriage and Mrs. Bates into a seat. 
She and Bates stood on other people's toes in the 
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gangway till they had passed New Cross. Then 
they, too, squeezed into seats and other people stood 
on their toes. It was getting dark when they reached 
Plumstead and it was with relief that Raby discovered 
their destination was not far from the station. 

She took them to the very door, saw them safely 
in, and left them. 

It took her two hours and a half to get back to the 
flat, and it was nine o'clock when she reached it. 

Lulu was sitting by the fire, making a blouse. 
"My dear, wherever have you been? Austin came 
in about half an hour ago and of course I couldn't tell 
him anything about you. He was distinctly stuffy. 
He seemed to think I was hiding something." 

Raby sank exhausted on the other end of Pinkie's 
sofa. "I'm sorry, but I met some old servants of my 
father's going to Plumstead. I simply had to help 
them, they were so bewildered. They don't know 
London at all and everything is so muddly just now. 
Is there anything to eat?" 

"Not much, I'm afraid, but I'll get what there is." 
Lulu rose good-naturedly: "You stay there till it's 
ready, you poor wreck." 

The little sitting-room looked so pretty in the warm 
fire-light — Lulu economically switched off the light 
as she left the room — there were pink tulips growing 
in a big green bowl, and freeslas in a vase. How 
quiet and scented and warm It was. Raby lay back 
luxuriously against the cushions, her muddy boots 
thrust out towards the fire. How lucky she was to 
live with Lulu instead of in some horrid boarding 
house. 

"Supper," Lulu called. "I've boiled the last of 
the easterly eggs and there is some margarine." 

Raby went into the kitchen for her supper and Lulu 
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perched on the other end of the little table, for there 
was only one chair. 

Back in the sitting-room again Lulu took oS 
Raby's wet boots for her, and made her lie full length 
on the sofa : while she, leaning against it, sat on the 
floor with her sewing. Raby was so tired that she 
was more than half asleep when she heard Lulu say, 
"I think you ought to tell me whether there really is 
anything between you and Austin or not. Fm quite 
frank and honest with you. Do you think it's fair 
never to tell me a thing?" 

"There's nothing to tell," Raby mumbled. 

"That's nonsense," Lulu said decidedly. "I've 
known Austin now for ten years, and I can judge 
when he's attracted and when he isn't. Tell the 
truth now, Raby. Hasn't he asked you to marry 
him?" 

"Never 1" Raby exclaimed with energy. "Never 
in the least 1" 

"Then," Lulu said, seriously, "I don't think him 
at all honourable. And I don't think you ought to go 
about with him as you do." 

Raby said nothing. There seemed nothing to say. 

"You're very young, you know," Lulu continued, 
**and I feel a certain responsibility " 

Raby laughed. "Dear old thing, you needn't, I 
assure you. What about you? Is it honourable to 
go about with a man that you know wants to marry 
you, and whom you have no intention of marrying? 
What about Winkle ? What about Pinkie ?" 

"Pinkie was most unkind and unreasonable. He 
insisted on quarrelling. I was quite ready to be 
friends. I am fond of him, but not in that way. Be- 
sides, / think that the very fact of a man wanting 
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to marry you . . . sort of regularises the situation, 
makes it straight. I may be mid- Victorian," Lulu 
said, with a sigh, "but that's how I feel." 

"Straight for who?" Raby asked, ungrammatic- 
ally, "you or him ?" 

"For both of us," Lulu answered with gentle dig- 
nity. "I shouldn't dream of being really friendly 
with any man unless I was sure of that." 

"It seems to me a very one-sided arrangement," 
Raby said, musingly. 

"One can't be too careful in these days." 

"I shouldn't say you were particularly careful," 
Raby remarked. 

"I'm most careful of the sort of man I go about 
with. You can judge. Aren't they all thoroughly 
nice?" 

"Lulu, tell me, are you in lore with that Colonel 
Gray?" 

Lulu dropped her work and looked into the fire. 
"Sometimes I am — awfully. When he's here he 
sort of sweeps me away with him. I don't know how 
to describe it. He can make me do what he likes: 
but when he's gone then I'm afraid. Oh, dear," 
sighed Lulu, "it'? aU very difficult" 



CHAPTER XXIV 



INCOMPATIBILITY 



Socially Austin was a great success. His quiet, 
causticy incisive way of talking, his good looks, his 
grasp of detail and happy knack of placating those 
who were opposed to him in opinion : all these quali- 
ties combined to recommend him to certain well- 
known ladies who ran the more flamboyant war 
charities. 

He was known in his official capacity as a young 
man who could keep his own counseli and he was a 
hard and intelligent worker. 

He would tell the great ladies, and some of the 
lesser ladies, too, tit-bits of official news (when they 
were already public property) in such a confidential 
fashion as assured his listeners they were getting, at 
first hand, things they had no possible right to know. 
This added a zest to his society and he was much in 
demand. 

He was abstemious, careful of his health and of his 
money. His amusements cost him very little for he 
was asked out a great deal. 

Towards the end of June he awoke to the fact that 
he had neither seen nor heard an3rthing of Raby for 
three weeks. He never wrote to her, except the 
merest notes suggesting a dinner or a theatre; and 
beyond her reply to such invitations — ^and that often 
by telephone — she never wrote to him. 

That was the queer thing about her. She d^ 
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manded nothing. It was a quality unusual in so 
young a girl, and he admired it and found it vastly 
convenient. 

At the same time it was irritating. 

He felt that she ought to keep him informed as to 
her movements. One never knew what might be 
going on in that frivolous little flat; and he felt 
responsible — heaven knows to whom — for her be- 
haviour. At any moment she might be swept into 
the vortex of Lulu's flirtations and start one on her 
own account. 

She was not commonplace. Her appeal, he re- 
flected, complacently, was not of the facile type. 
There was something fresh and simple and sincere 
about her, yet she was no mere bread-and-butter 
miss, entirely ignorant of life. She came of genera- 
tions of people who, good or bad, were yet always 
entirely sure of themselves and their position. 

Thoroughly democratic in his views, Austin yet 
possessed, deep hidden in his soul, a very genuine 
respect for Race. He knew all about the Verdons. 
He had made it his business to find out about Mark- 
ways. It was an historic house. There were fine 
pictures, heirlooms, which the disreputable Vereker 
could not touch. 

Her two cousins were both on the Western Front : 
what if they were both killed? 

Would dieir father, in spite of his quarrel with 
Vereker, agree to break the entail in favour of Raby, 
if it was agreed that, in the event of her marriage, her 
husband should take the name of Verdon ? So far as 
he could discover there were no other Verdons. 
Vereker's married sister had no children. 

Only occasionally did Austin allow his thoughts to 
stray down such unprofitable paths. 
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Lately he had seen a great deal of Lady Letdce 
Thorpe, who was in the forefront of every movement, 
whether medical, musical or dramatic. Moreover, 
her father. Lord Riccarton, was a power possessing 
half-a-dozen new^apers and almost unlimited money. 

''A penniless lass wi* a long pedigree" had but a 
poor chance in such a competition. The annoying 
part of it was that Raby did not compete. She made 
no attempt to hold him by even the slenderest thread 
of exaction. 

A queer girl. A girl who did things deliberately 
and not upon impulse. A girl you could not move if 
she had once made up her mind. 

Obstinate perhaps, but loyal. Where she cared, 
it was (or always. Look at her with the Chesters, 
with Cicely's mother, with Lulu ! and about those old 
servants she was ridiculous. Feudalism was dead 
and done with and a bore, you couldn't carry on these 
traditions into modem life. 

It was disconcerting to come up against such 
solidity. Disconcerting and a little tiresome. 

All the same he must continue somehow to see 
Raby. If he had to break with her entirely he would 
do it decently and in a gentlemanly fashion. He 
wouldn't slide out like a thief in the ni^t. 

Frank Shaw came home on leave in the first wedc 
of July; and having seen him, Gran came up to her 
dub in London for a week to let him have his wife 
and children to himself. She wondered whether it 
was the hot weather that made Raby look so pale. 
She felt anxious about the girl, for she was too thin 
and curiously listless. Therefore did Gran beg an 
afternoon's holiday from Jane Walton, and together 
she and Raby went down to Kew, to sit under the 
trees. 
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There were but few people In the gardens and they 
easily found a seat where it was abnost as still and 
)eaceful as in the woods at Casterly. 

Raby was glad to be with Gran. There was some- 
Jiing invigorating, and at the same time restful, in 
this elderly woman who had seen a great deal of 
varied life, but never thrust the results of her experi- 
ence on those who were finding things out gradually 
for themselves. 

"I've thought over the present question," Raby 
said, "though I've never mentioned it again. I 
haven't had any, not expensive ones, but I feel it 
wouldn't be honest of me if I didn't say this: the 
people I'd like presents from don't give them to me, 
and I don't want them from the others. So I don't 
deserve any credit at all. I'd simply adore them—* 
however expensive they were — from the right 
people." 

"People?" Gran repeated. 

"Person, if you prefer it — but that's how it is. 
Do you see?" 

"I see," said Gran, who saw a good deal further 
than Raby imagined. 

"I suppose," Gran continued, "Lulu doesn't feel 
any obligation?" 

"No, it's all right for her. She considers it better 
they should spend their money on a nice woman than 
on people who are • . . not so nice." Here Raby 
broke into one of her broad smiles and the dimple, 
that had almost disappeared from her thin face, sud- 
denly twinkled. "She does love pretty things fio 
much," she added. 

"And don't you love pretty things?" 

"Not like Lulu. Not lately. I don't seem to 
care a bit about clothes and things. I suppose it's 
always being in uniform. Do you know I've heard 
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from Father and he says he has decided to come 
home. I do hope he won't want to take me away 
from the hospital. I'd simply hate that, but I sup- 
pose I'd have to go, if he cut off supplies." 

"Did he say when he was coming?" 

"No, he's never exact about things like that. He 
loathes plans and won't be tied down to any dates. 
He'll just appear, I suppose, and then ..." She 
opened out her hands with a hopeless gesture. 

Gran turned and looked at her: "Is that what is 
worrying you?" 

Again Raby smiled the boyish, mischievous smile. 
"No," she said, "I can't truthfully say it is. Long 
ago I gave up worrying over Father. You sec, I 
never was sure what he'd do or how he'd take things, 
and I don't suppose he has altered. I expect there'll 
be all sorts of rows and ructions when he comes back. 
But I'm not worrying in advance. He may change 
his mind again. He's done it a dozen times In the 
last three years." 

"Then what is worrying you?" Gran asked. 

Raby rubbed her cheek against Gran's shoulder. 
"Dear Gran," she said, "there really is nothing to 
report from the I2A, Welchester Street front." 

Later on, when she was back again in Casterly, 
and talking to Mrs. Chester, Gran said vehemently, 
"It would give me great satisfaction if some particu- 
larly hefty and violent young man would quarrel with 
Austin Shaw." 



CHAPTER XXV 



CROSS CURRENTS 



General Sir Harry Pinsent, K.C.M.Gm and a 
whole alphabet besides, met Lulu at a luncheon party 
in the beginning of September, and a fortnight later 
proposed to her. He was considerably her senior, 
being a well-preserved forty-five; and what she her- 
self described as a "dear, simple soldier-man." Big, 
fair, and a good deal stouter than he liked. 

He was an exceedingly straight man, knew what 
he wanted, and pressed Lulu to marry him at once 
and give him the right to look after her ; to take her 
away from that infernal Ministry, and that damned 
uncomfortable little flat. 

He appeared at a psychological moment, when she 
was getting just a little tired of the Ministry. The 
hours were so exacting, and just then London had 
cheered up. The news was better and there was 
quite a lot going on. She was also a little tired of 
Raby and her alarm clock; which went oflF every 
morning at 5.30 with a prolonged and shattering 
exuberance of clatter, very trying in so small a 
house. And Raby insisted that nothing less soni- 
ferous could possibly wake her. Therefore poor 
Lulu had to bear it, and turn over and go to sleep 
again, for her office hours did not start till ten. 

Another thing that tried Lulu was the feeling that 
Raby was not quite as companionable as she used to 
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be. They hardly ever saw one another till evening 
and several times lately Raby had refused to make a 
square party for dinner and the play, because she 
said she was too tired. Lulu, ever tactful, refrained 
from telling her that she was making a fool of herself 
over that disagreeable, stingy Austin Shaw. But 
Lulu was under no misapprehension as to the cause of 
Raby's apathetic attitude towards amusement. She 
had been keen enough on fun of every sort when she 
first came up to London. 

Raby's candour towards herself fought with her 
pride and won in a single round. 

It was useless for her to tell herself that this queer 
depression that had settled upon her had nothing 
whatever to do with Austin's neglect of her. 

The shrewd clear-sightedness that Lulu so disliked 
when it surveyed her sentimental vacillations was just 
as keen, and perhaps more merciless, when it was 
turned by Raby upon her own motives amd her own 
actions. 

Just as, when a child, she had squared her 
shoulders and muttered, "I suppose I can stick it"; 
80, now, she determined to stick it. But she wasn't 
capable of pretending, even to herself, that she didn't 
mind. 

She minded horribly. 

Lulu was very full of her General. He showered 
gifts upon her and was utterly devoted — a contrast, 
indeed, to poor Raby's case — all the same Lulu re- 
fused to give him a plain answer. She confessed to 
him with delicious tremors and gentle reticences that 
3he had got into rather an entanglement with Colonel 
Gray. She Hadn't exactly promised to marry him 
. . . but she had not forbidden him to hope, and had 
promised, faithfully promised, not to get engaged to 
anyone else till he came back. 
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General Pinsent "pished" and "pshawed" and 
cursed Chumleigh Gray up hill and down dale, but 
Lulu was firm. Her indecision in matters of the heart 
was as a rock of defence to her. Austin was per- 
fectly right, she loved philandering: and all the 
pleasant things philandering brought her in its train. 

Therefore did General Pinsent return to France 
more desperately in love than ever, and torn by 
hideous jealousy at every turn. 

Lulu grew prettier and prettier and before she had 
time to weary Chumleigh Gray (having had fever for 
the umpteenth time) came on a short leave, bringing 
his sheaves with him in the shape of more decorations. 

Colonel Gray also brought rolls of silk, and amber 
necklaces, and wonderfully worked Egyptian tunics 
in which she looked utterly adorable. Oriental gar- 
ments only seemed to accentuate her entirely Western 
fairness and lissom grace. 

He refused to listen to an3^ing about that ridicu- 
lous old General : and, as before, swept Lulu away in 
a gale of passionate excitement — ^just so far. 

He told her she must write and tell the General she 
was engaged to him. She wrote, and being a gentle- 
man it never occurred to Chumleigh Gray to ask to 
see the letter, or even what she said. 

Raby, being a girl, and knowing her Lulu, won- 
dered how such a clever man as Colonel Gray could 
be so amazingly stupid. 

She liked him. He was kind. He roped her in 
f or^ various festivities that unaccountably dieered her 
up. She liked him much better than General Pin- 
sent, who always, if Lulu let him into the flat, 
inquired in a stage whisper, "Is that other girl out?* 

Raby was all for Colonel Gray: but Lulu used to 
cast up her eyes and say solemnly, "I'm afraid I'm 
behaving very badly to poor dear General Pinsent 
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He's the best of men and most honourable, wonder- 
ful character I know . . . but Chumleigh is so com- 
pelling. He won't listen. He just over-rides mc, 
and sort of sweeps me away. Oh dearl It's zl\. 
very difficult." 

"But surely," the downright Raby would a- 
claim, "you must know which of them you like best; 
and if you do know, then you've no business to en- 
courage the other one." 

"There's so much," Lulu would say softly, "to 
be said for both of them. And I simply can't discuss 
it all with Chum just now. He's not well enough/^ 

At that moment Chumleigh Gray's star seemed in 
the ascendant. He was there, in London. 

Austin had been giving tea at the Ritz to Lady 
Lettice Thorpe. It was not quite six o'clock but 
the light was already failing. As they strolled by 
Prince's there was a little crowd on the curb watching 
an extremely restive horse in a spring cart driven by 
a man who was evidently very much afraid of it. The 
horse was plunging and rearing and generally making 
itself a public nuisance, and the man sawed fiercely 
at the reins. Lady Lettice waited to watch, and 
Austin saw that a girl had gone to the horse's head 
accompanied by an officer in the universal khaki. 
The girl also was in uniform, the ugly uniform of the 
V.A.D. Her back was towards Austin and she was 
stroking the horse and talking to him, evidently try- 
ing to quiet him. Presently she succeeded. The 
man in uniform held his head and in no time she was 
up on the seat beside the man, had taken the reins 
from him, and drove off. Then he discovered that 
the V.A.D. was Raby. Raby, looking thoroughly 
pleased with herself, and evidently giving the man a 
lecture on how not to drive as she drove away. 
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The man in uniform strolled back to the pavement 
and Austin recognised Chumleigh Gray. 

"Good-looking girl," Lady Lettice remarked. 
"Drove off as if she'd bought London." 

Austin made no answer. He was shaken, stirred. 
This Raby that he had just seen was not the rather 
shabby girl he had always, lately, pictured in his 
mind. The Raby so thankful and pleased when he 
gave her twenty minutes of his valuable time. He 
and Lady Lettice found themselves just behind Lulu, 
Chumleigh Gray and another man, and he heard 
Chumleigh say something about Hammersmith 
Broadway. 

Austin was not dining out that night and he decided 
that after dinner he'd go and look them up at the flat. 

He arrived at 1 2A about nine o'clock and was met 
by sounds of hilarity and a tremendous smell of fry- 
ing. Raby, out of uniform, in a blue evening frock 
covered by an apron, let him in. 

"We're in the middle of dinner," she said. 
"There's some for you if you haven't had it, and if 
you have you can come and see us have ours." 

Chumleigh Gray, wearing an apron tied by string, 
as the waistband was too small, was frying mush- 
rooms on the gas stove, and Lulu was scrambling 

eggs. 

A bottle of champagne and grapes were on the 
dresser and the used plates were sitting in the sink 
awaiting the morrow and the char. 

Austin declined any refreshment except the cham- 
pagne Chumleigh had provided — it was of a good 
brand — sat on a cleared space on the dresser and 
smoked. 

The others were hungry. 

"We should have finished," Lulu said, "only 
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Raby was so late. She lectured that poor man all 
the way down to his stables somewhere at the back 
of Hammersmith station and then she showed him 
the proper way to put a horse to bed. Did you hear 
its prayers, Raby, and kiss it good-night?*' 

"He was an Irish horse and very young," Raby 
said, seriously, "so I didn't interfere with his 
religion: but I kissed him good-night — ^and I asked 
that imbecile driver if he'd let me put two fingers in 
the corners of his mouth, and he thought it was a 
game, so I did — ^and then I pulled — he couldn't bite 
me much, his teeth were so bad." 

"Was he stuffy?" 

"Just a bit: but I gave him a shilling and that 
somewhat propitiated him. And then I found Td 
only got fivepence to get home, so I had to wait for 



a tram." 



"Had you your gloves on?" Austin asked, 
anxiously. 

"Yes: in case he bit me. I don't think he'll saw 
at that poor dear's mouth quite so hard next time. 
But how can they get men like that to drive? He 
was in a rope-walk all his life, he told me, till the war. 
Then he got tuberculous and the doctors said an open- 
air life would be good for him, so he had a few les- 
sons, and starts to drive a spring cart for Messrs. 
Wilkins and Spedding. Is there another mushroom, 
or have you eaten them all. Colonel Gray?" 

"I saw you with Lady Lettice Thorpe this after- 
noon," Lulu said to Austin, adding with malicious 
sweetness. "Are you sure you won't have a mush- 
room ? I should have thought you were particularly 
fond of them." 

Austin did not stay long. Bohemianism in any 
form was, to him, supremely distasteful. 

Raby went with him to the door. 
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"Will you dine with me tomorrow?" he asked. 

"I'm sorry. I can't, because I go on night duty. 
I get tomorrow oflF, till seven, and I'm supposed to 
sleep in the afternoon, but I don't expect I shall." 

"Lunch then. Will you come to lunch? I want 
to talk to you and it's impossible here." 

"I'd love to come to lunch." 

"The Pall Mall Restaurant then, half-past one — 
and please don't play the pretty horsebreaker on the 
way." 

"That man," she said, "had even worse hands 
than you, Austin." 

"Such poor gifts as I possess are in my head, not 
in my hands. Good-night." 

"Good-night, Austin." 

He was gone. Raby added "dear" in a whisper 
and was horrified at herself because involuntarily the 
word "prig" followed the "dear." 

Then she went straight to bed, thereby further 
endearing herself to Colonel Gray, who really liked 
her very well already. 

"Why do you always wear that everlasting uni- 
form?" Austin asked Raby as they sat at lunch next 
day. 

"We have to, you know, when we're on duty. I 
don't wear it down at Casterly." 

"I should have thought . . . occasionally . . ." 
"I suppose I could, but I never thought of it." 
"My dear, I wish you were down at Casterly now, 
for you are getting to think far too little . . . about 
what people may say. Yesterday afternoon, for in- 
stance, you made yourself unconmionly conspicuous." 
Raby looked astonished. "It was the only thing 
to be done. The man couldn't drive. If you love 
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horses you simply can't see them tortured and teni- 
fied. Colonel Gray felt just the same. He'd have 
gone if I hadn't and he has only a few days more 
leave, and I knew he wanted to be with Lulu. None 
of them thought there was anything odd about it." 

"Is Gray engaged to Lulu?" 

"Not publicly — ^yet.'* 

"Whose fault is that? Hers or his?'* 

"Hers of course. Hfc would have been to sec her 
people and had the whole thing in the papers last 
time he was home if she'd have let him. Why, he 
wanted her to get married months ago." 

"What is she waiting for?" 

"That, my dear, is Lulu's business. You'd better 
ask her." 

"I don't," he drawled, "feel sufficiently interested 
in her spasmodic love affairs to do anything of the 
kind, but," he added in a different tone, "I can't help 
hating it that you should be mixed up with them.'* 

"I'm not mixed up with them. We never inter- 
fere in each other's affairs. That's why we're such 
good friends." 

Raby lit a cigarette with great deliberation. She 
was flushed and her eyes were bright: for suddenly, 
just as though someone had opened the shutters in a 
dark room, she saw that the conduct Austin criticised 
in Lulu was precisely his conduct towards herself. 
And he wasn't nearly so nice about it as Lulu, either. 

He looked at his watch. "I have an appointment 
at three with Lord Riccarton. Will you walk so far 
along Pall Mall with me?" 

When they came out into Haymarkct they found 
it had started to rain and no ghost of a taxi with the 
flag up. 

"What do you think?" Austin asked. "Of 
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course I want every minute of you I can get, but 
youVe no umbrella. Hadn't you better go straight 
to the Circus and get a 'bus ?" 

"I don't mind rain, I'll walk with you." 

In spite of the rain, which began to be heavy, Pall 
Mall was busy. Taxis were plying up and down but 
never a one for hire. Men were hurrying back from 
lunch to their various billets. 

Outside one of the most dignified and decorous of 
the clubs there was evidently a disturbance of some 
sort, for the loafers who, apparently, spring out of the 
earth in London were gathered in a little crowd, and 
as Raby and Austin passed they saw that the club 
porter was expostulating with an elderly man, who 
was being gently but firmly propelled down its steps, 
while two horrified members watched the disgraceful 
progress through the glass doors. The intruder was 
swearing. Swearing with a fluency and force re- 
markable even in those vigorous days. He had a 
high-pitched, staccato cultured voice and a singularly 
clear enunciation. As he and his escort reached the 
pavement one sentence was enough for Raby. The 
tones were unforgettable. 

Her heart seemed to stop, then jump up and turn 
over, and with a quick thrust into the knot of people 
she had left Austin's side. 

Yes: it was her father. Flushed, tumbled, and 
dishevelled; and in a passion: but so thin and worn 
and old, that she would have passed him in the street 
had he been behaving like an ordinary mortal. 

"Father," she said, right in his ear, for the street 
was very noisy, "what are you doing here? You 
must come with me." 

The porter gave a gasp of relief. "If you know 
Ac gentleman, miss," he said, very civilly, "I do 
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hope you^ll take him away. He says he's a member 
of the club, but I've been here two years and his 
name's not on the books, and," he added sympathetic- 
ally, "I don't think the gentleman is quite himself." 

Her father was staring at her. The porter ran up 
the steps and vanished behind the glass doors. 

"Raby," Vereker said slowly, "little Raby in PaU 
Mall all alone 1 What the devil do you mean by it?" 

Austin hovered on the outskirts in an agony. It 
was nearly three o'clock and here he was In the most 
conspicuous part of London — ^where one might meet 
anyone — anyone! — involved in a vulgar brawl. 

The disreputable father had turned up with a 
vengeance. 

What was to be done? 

"I'm not alone. Father. Captain Shaw is with me 
. . . perhaps he can get us a taxi." 

"I'm getting wet, Raby," Vereker said padietic* 
ally. "The rain is trickling down my nedc and I 
can't take you into the dub. They don't allow 
women." 

''Try and get a taxi, Austin," Raby called im- 
patiently. "We must take him home." 

"We!" 

"Where are you staying, Father?" she asked, 
"and why didn't you tell me you'd arrived?" 

She tried to get him to come with her ... to 
move a few steps — anywhere away from that grinning 
and interested audience. 

Austin appeared at her elbow. "I'll go on and 
see if I can send you back a taxi — I really mustn't 
wait — I'm awfully sorry, but it's a most important 
appointment. You stop here and I'll see what I can 
do." 

Stop there I 
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"Fm getting very wet, Raby," Vcrckcr said 
again, in the same flat, plaintive voice, entirely un- 
like the furious tones of a minute ago. 

"Are you staying at a hotel. Father, or 
where?" 

"I'm in my old rooms in St. James's Place, of 
course . . . where else should I be?" 

"Why that's quite near," she cried joyfully. 
"Don't you think we might walk there?" 

"Me walk in this filthy downpour 1 Why doesn't 
that idiot of a porter get us a taxi ? Has everybody 
gone mad?" 

He was working himself up to another outburst. 
The idlers closed in upon them joyfully. Taxis 
whizzed by. The rain poured down. 

Then like a chariot straight from heaven a taxi 
stopped at the curb. Raby was preparing to seize 
it. A little old gentleman, with a pink face and white 
whiskers, got out nimbly, turning to someone inside : 
"Shan't be a minute," he called, "only want to get 
my letters." And he tripped up the steps. 

Raby was desperate. She left her father and ran 
up the steps after the old gentleman and caught his 
arm. "Sir," she exclaimed, "will you let me have 
your taxi ? My father is . . . ill ; and I can't leave 
him to look for one. I only want to take it to St. 
James's Place. I'll send it back." 

"What's that, what's that?" and the old gentle- 
man, much startled, looked in the direction of Raby's 
pointing finger. 

The situation jumped to the eye. 

"Of course, of course," he exclaimed. 

It was all done in a minute. The waiting friend, 
another neat old gentleman, was out on the pavement 
and Vereker was hustled in. As Raby was following 
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he held the door, asking "Can you manage? Would 
you like me to come with you ?" 

She shook her head. "I shall never forget you/* 
she said, and held out her hand. 

"Now, where," said the old gentleman, as h 
went up the steps with his friend, "have I seen that 
man? His face is familiar. What a tragedy I 
Poor girl, poor girll" 

Vereker had sunk into his corner in a sort of 
stupor. 

"Now, Father," Raby said firmly, "you must 
explain. Why didn't you tell me you were here ?" 

"I was coming to you," he said, still in that flat, 
expressionless voice. "I was coming to see you this 
evening. Not till evening because I thought you 
were safe in the hospital till then; and, instead, I find 
you loitering about Pall Mall with a man. It's been 
a great shock to me : a great shock. I thought you 
were so different." 

Here he burst into tears and the taxi stopped. 
"You didn't say what number," the driver shouted. 

Vereker gave the number. They went on a few 
doors and stopped before a tall house. 

"Mind you go back for those gentlemen," she said 
as she paid the driver. She knocked and rang and 
the door was opened by Jenkins. 

A different Jenkins, thinner and not so sleek as 
when she knew him before, but imperturbable as ever. 
He took Vereker's hat, coat and gloves. 

"I am glad to see you, Miss Verdon," he said, 
adding in a low voice as Vereker started to go up- 
stairs, "I should like a word with you before you go 
if you can oblige me." 

She nodded, and followed her father. His rooms 
were on the first floor: bedroom and sitting-room 
with the usual folding doors. 
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She recognised some of his own things that he used 
at Leadon Manor. His desk, a couple of big leather 
chairs, a bad oil painting of a horse that won 
the Cesarewitch the year her mother was married. 
Otherwise, the room was of the ordinary "furnished 
chambers" order and like a particularly ugly dining- 
room. 

There was a mahogany sideboard whereon stood 
syphons and several medicine bottles. Vereker 
gravitated there at once and mixed himself a drink 
which he tossed down at one draught. 

Instantly he looked less shrunken and wretched. 
He sat down in one of the leather chairs and leant 
over the small smouldering fire, holding out his hands 
to it, and shivering. 

Raby's eyes were rivetted on his hands. They 
were tremulous and very thin, but they were not 
dirty. 

**Now," he said, without turning his head, "don*t 
pant. Come and stand where I can see you and let 
me look at you — and take off that frightful hat or 
whatever it is." 

She went and stood on the hearthrug looking down 
at him, facing him and the grey light coming through 
the two long windows. 

She knew something about illness now, after a 
year in hospital, and she realised that here was a very 
sick man. 

He lay back in the chair, looking at her with half- 
closed eyes. Then he spoke, and the voice was the 
voice she knew, high-pitched, incisive, mocking. 

"I can't make up my mind whether you're as good- 
looking as I expected: but you haven't changed 
much. Have I ?" 

"You don't look at all well. Father. You're a lot 
thinner." 
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^'Same old habit of fixing on the obvious. My 
health can wait at present. What I want to know is, 
what were you doing in Pall Mall at this time of day? 
Why aren't you at your hospital ?" 

"I go on night duty tonight and they always giv: 
you the day when you start." 

"Then you ought to be in bed." 

"Perhaps, but one can't start sleeping in tae 
afternoons all in a minute. I was lunching with 
Captain Shaw.^' 

"Was that the sleek, self-conscious parvenu wbo 
had an appointment?" 

"Yes, Father, but I don't know why you call him 
a parvenu. His brother married Mrs. Underwood*s 
daughter, that's how I know him. I've met him 
often at Casterly. He is ... a friend of mine." 

"I have an idea that he will cease to be a friend of 
yours now I've arrived." 

"That is quite possible." 

"I won't have you running about London with 
young men, lunching here and there, without a 
chaperon." 

Raby smiled a little wearily. "Chaperons are dead 
as the dodo. Father. You couldn't find one for me if 
you tried. They became extinct at the beginning of 
the war." 

"So I understand," he said slowly. "All the same 
I took a dislike to your friend." 

"You hadn't much chance of observing him, had 
you?" 

'*He took care of that," Vereker said significandy. 

The hot colour flooded Raby's face. She turned 
hastily, pulled up a chair and sat down beside her 
father. 

"No, not there," he said. "I'd like to have you 
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where I can see you, now I've got the chance. You 
don't appear overjoyed to see me." 

^'I was so surprised, Father, and it was so wet . . .., 
and everything. Of course, I'm glad you are . • . 
safely back." 

"Are you engaged to that smug-looking fellow?" 

"No, Father." 

"Has he ever asked you?" 

"Never." 

"Has anybody?" 

She smiled, and the elusive dimple flashed into 
sight for a fraction of a second. "Not exactly, 
Father. There really isn't time. Now tell mc about 
you : what have you been doing all this time ?" 

"My doings," he said grimly, "would not be par- 
ticularly edifying nor would a catalogue of them be 
suitable for the ears of a young woman." 

"They might not be edifying, but I'm quite sure 
they would be interesting : and young women now-a- 
days hear everything discussed." 

"What?" he asked suddenly, sitting forward in 
his chair. "What do you mean?" 

"Don't you want to smoke. Father?" 

"Go on," he said, "go on. I'd like to know the 
worst. What do you talk about?" 

"Oh, everything, from eugenics and psycho- 
analysis to the Criminal Law Amendment Act. So 
you see you needn't be nervous." 

"Do you mean to tell me you discussed that sort 
of thing at school?" 

"Oh dear, no. I mean that for the last year I've 
been on my own and I've heard things and discovered 
things and thought about things of that sort ..." 

"Yes? And have you come to any conclusions?" 

'Not very definite ; but it seems to me diat it's not 
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what's proper or what's improper that matters — only 
what's clean and what's dirty; but what's dirty may 
be very interesting all the same. You see, there are 
so many different kinds of dirt but only one sort of 
cleanness. Just as there are quantities of diseases 
but only one health." 

"And do the diseases interest you most?" 

'^I haven't had much to do with diseases — only 
wounds, you know." 

Vereker sat back in his chair. "You're not what 
I expected," he sighed, "not a bit. I'm not at all 
sure that I like it." 

"I'm sorry. Father, but don't you think I'll bore 
you less if we can talk things over reasonably. You'U 
be just as bored with me as when we were at Leaden, 
if you imagine my mind is shut in a cupboard." 

"What," he asked, "has become of reticence?" 

"It's rather gone to ground just now : but I expect 
it'll creep out again when the pack's got on to a 
fresh line of scent." Raby smiled, the broad smile 
he remembered so well. "When I came up to Town 
that's what struck me most — ^all of 'em, nose down, 
streaking along after *sex.' When they've killed 
and torn it to pieces they'll be less keen. I'm sure 
it's all because everything has been hushed up so. 
Don't worry, it will all come right." 

She leant over and laid her hand lightly on his 
wrist: "I shall have to be going soon. Father. 
Would you let me take your temperature: you seem 
a bit feverish." 

He bounced up in his chair and snatched his hand 
away. "None of your hanky-panky hospital tricks 
with me," he exclaimed. "I must think over all 
you've been saying and try to arrive at some sort of 
conclusion about you." 
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"Shall I come first thing tomorrow, when I leave 
hospital?*' 

"Certainly not. I shouldn't want to gee an angel 
from heaven first thing in the morning." 

"Shall I come about this time? Will you be in?" 

"Come if you like. . . . Ah, here's tea for you. 
And, Jenkins, get a taxi for Miss Verdon in half-an- 
hour." 

He hardly spoke while Raby drank her tea and ate 
the toasted tea cake Jenkins had brought up. But 
she felt his eyes upon her all the time. He wouldn't 
have any tea and asked her if she knew how to mix a 
cock-tail ; but she didn't, and he seemed incapable of 
going to the sideboard to mix one for himself. 

The half-hour was nearly up. Raby went and knelt 
down beside his chair. 

"If you want me. Father, I'll give them notice at 
the hospital and come and look after you. I'm not a 
bad nurse." 

"Nurse 1 What do I want with a nurse?" 

"I don't think you're well. And I would see to 
things . . . and I am your daughter, you know." 

"I begin to be afraid you are," he said, "and I 
thought you were your mother's." 

"I hope I'm hers too. I've never done anything 
very bad. Father, not that she would mind." 

She rose from her knees and put on her hat. Jen- 
kins opened the door and announced the taxi. She 
stooped over her father and kissed him lightly on his 
hair, saying, "Till tomorrow, then." 

Outside on the landing Jenkins was waiting. 
"The taxi isn't here yet, Miss, but I'm sending for 
it. May I have a word with you downstairs?" 

It seemed that Vereker, with his uncanny intuition 
for getting and keeping honest servants, had, before 
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he went to Aincrica in the winter of 1913, hel^»cd to 
set up Jenkins in the house in St. James's Place, oa 
ooodition that he might have the two best rooms in it 
at any time he pleased. In his absence they could 
be let. Jenkins married a good cook and prospered, 
and since the war they had run the four sets of cham- 
bers thcmsehres with only such fluctuating assistance 
as they could find. They didn't ^'profess'' to get 
any meals for their tenants save breakfast, but were 
always willing to **oblige" a gentleman at a pinch. 
And not one of the four set of rooms had ever been 
vacant for a day. 

Vereker had sent Jenkins a telegram when he sailed 
from New York; and, reluctantly, Jenkins had given 
notice to the sedate and untroublesome tenant who 
had had the rooms for two years. 

"I wanted Nfr. Verdon to send round to 3rou last 
night, Miss, but he wouldn't let me. But now 
you've come Fd like to know what he's going to do. 
He ought to have his own man. I can't give him the 
attention I ought with all the other gendemen, and 
when the arrangement was made he said he'd have 
his meak at the club— hut you know, Miss, he was 
never the sort of gentleman to move a step if he 
wasn't so inclined." 

'Tm afraid something has happened about the 
club," Raby said. *'He was much upset because the 
porter said his name wasn't on the books." 

"Ah I" and Jenkins shook his head. "He's 
probably never paid his subscription since he left 
England. He always was forgetful. 1 used to have 
to remind him again and again, and very irritable he 
used to be. Well, well, we must do our best for the 
present: but Mrs. Jenkins can't undertake it indefi- 
nitely. You understand, Miss, don't you? It isn't 
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that wc want to shirk our responsibilities. Mr. Ver- 
don was a good friend to me : but you can see, MisSt 
can't you ? — that a place of this kind is not quite what 
is suitable for a gentleman in his state of health. 
Not what he's used to . . . with the war and all the 
restrictions about liquor and so forth. — ^The taxi, 
Miss. — ^Then you'll come round tomorrow after- 
noon? Thank you. Good evening, Miss Verdon." 

She had a fairly easy night at the hospital and got 
back to breakfast with Lulu. A letter from Austin 
awaited her : 

Dearest Raby, 

How I hated to leave you yesterday I But I 
was already late and you know what it is in these 
strenuous days. I hope you got the taxi I sent back, 
I couldn't get one for ever so long. I should have 
come round last night only I knew you'd be at the 
hospital. Let me know when and where I can see 
you. I'm afraid there are breakers ahead, but I hope 
you will be firm. That sort of thing can be treated 
successfully now, like most other diseases. 

Always yours, 

A. S. 

Lulu watched her as she read it but could make out 
little from the expression of her face. She laid the 
letter down, went on eating her breakfast, read it 
again, tore it into small pieces, placed them neatly 
in the envelope and the envelope in her pocket. 
There was never a fire In the flat till evening. 

"By the way," Lulu asked, "were you by your- 
self when you met poor Mr. Verdon ?*' 



CHAPTER XXVI 



LETTERS 



From Raby Ferdon, I2A, fVelchester Street, fF., to 
James Chester, Pinnell's End, near Casterly. 

Wednesday. 

Dearest Mr. Chester, 

Father has come home and I feel I ought to 
be with him but don't quite know what to do. He 
came back last Thursday, but never told me he was 
coming. I saw him on Friday afternoon. He was 
in rooms in St. James's Place with Jenkins, our old 
butler, and looked very ill. I was taking night duty 
that night and couldn't knock off at a minute's notice. 
We arranged that I was to go back next afternoon 
at the same time. So I did, but when I got there 
Jenkins told me he went away about lunch time for 
the week-end, and had left enclosed letter for me. 
I could see Jenkins was anxious and thought he 
wasn't fit to go ; but you know what father is and how 
no one can stop him if he has made up his mind. 
Jenkins packed a suit case for him, and would have 
gone to the station to get his ticket, but father 
wouldn't let him and said he'd be back on Monday. 
No letters were to be forwarded (none have come) 
and he wouldn't give Jenkins any address because he 
said he'd be back so soon. This was on Saturday 
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ind now it's Wednesday and we've heard nothing. 
[Ve been to St. James's Place Monday, yesterday 
ind today in the afternoon. I've told the Commy I 
nay have to leave at any minute, and why, and she's 
)een awfully decent about It. Jenkins thinks we 
Dught to go to Scotland Yard. Colonel Gray, Gran's 
lephew, went back, to France this time, on Satur- 
day, else Lulu would have asked him, he's so clever 
about mysteries. The most awful thing is that I feel 
father didn't like me. That everything I did and 
»iid was wrong and upset him, and he wanted to get 
away from me. Yet I did try to be nice to him. It 
seems so sad he should come home only to vanish 
away like that. Will you tell me what would be best 
to do and forgive me bothering you, but you're the 
3nly person I know, besides Jenkins, who knows 
father, except Bates. Love to dear Mrs. Chester 
and Gran. — ^When any of you see her, will you tell 
Iter about this? And may I have father's letter back? 

Your loving 
Raby. 

Everyone is so excited about the prospect of an 
^Umistice — ^wouldn't it be lovely if it came? 



From Vereker Verdon to Raby Verdon. 

November 2nd, 19 18. 

My Dear Raby, 

London is too much for me. Ever]rthing has 
dianged so Incredibly that I can't stand It. I must 
get out of It, If only for a day or two— where, I don't 
know. I'll wait till I get to the station and see what 
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trains there are to some quiet spot. IVe told Jenkins 
rU be back on Monday, but don't worry if I'm not 
I've been considering all that you said and have come 
to the conclusion that you are probably right — frank- 
ness between us would be best if it were possible, but 
I, at all events, am not equal to the effort as yet. It 
is probably easier for you to be frank towards one for 
whom you can feel but small affection, to say nothing 
of respect, than it is for me : because the men of my 
time and class, whatever their morals, generally have 
felt respect of a sort you cannot understand for their 
own daughters. 

Before I came back I had been for over a year 
under an American doctor and I was decidedly better. 
Both he and I thought I was cured. I don't mean 
to imply that I was an amiable, virtuous or useful 
member of society, but I had my nerves under con- 
trol. The voyage broke me down. It was an in- 
ferno of noise, crowd, discomfort. This combined 
with a rough passage fairly did for me. 

Now I must go through with it, and I'm not a 
suitable case for you, my dear. Stick to your hos- 
pital for the present. If this Armistice they are talk- 
ing of materialises, perhaps I'll ask you to come and 
be with me for a bit. You've never lacked pluck. 
Yesterday's encounter shows me that you possess 
courage as well ; a different and rarer qusdity. 

Don't worry about me. I shall crop up again 
presently. 

Give old Jim Chester my love. I'd like to see him 
once more. I bet he's about the only thing in this 
God-forsaken country that hasn't changed. 

Your affectionate 

Father. 
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From Raby Verdon^ 12 A, JVelchester Street , fV., to 
James Chester, Pinnell's End, near Casterly. 

Friday. 

Dearest Mr. Chester, 

Your kind letter and one from father came by 
the same post He says he is in quite comfortable 
rooms in Torquay and will stay there for the present. 
He doesn't want me and says he's just about the 
same. If you think I should go after him I will : but 
if he shut the door on me what could I do? Yet I 
feel he ought not to be there alone. I wish Jenkins 
could have gone with him, but of course he couldn't. 
Father ought to have a servant of his own. He has 
never been without one in his life. He had a very 
good one in America — ^he told Jenkins so. I am 
still on night duty, and I'm glad, because then I can 
be here all day in case a telegram comes. 

Your loving 

Raby. 

From James Chester to Raby Ferdon. 

November gth, 19 18. 

My Dear Raby, 

At present I think it is best to leave your 
father to do as he likes. It is always more or lesa 
impossible to arrange things for anybody else, above 
all for a man of his temperament. If I know him at 
all he will soon become very bored with rooms in Tor- 
quay. Now that you know his whereabouts a tele- 
gram would bring you to him in a few hours if he 
needs you. And, remember this, a telegram or trunk 
call will bring me. Don't hesitate for a moment if 
you want me. I quite feel with you that some re- 
sponsible person should be with him, but I am not at 
all sure you are that person. 
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I agree with your father that for the present yoa 
should stick to the hospitaL It looks as if there may 
be no need for so many hospitals soon — then you^ll 
be free to do as you think best. 

Love from my wife and yours affectionately, 

J. Chester. 

Prom Austin Shaw, 78, Hammon Chambers, Jermjn 

Street, fV., to Raby Verdon. 

November gth, 19 18. 

Dear Raby, 

Why have you not answered my letter? 

Yours, 

A.S. 



From Raby Verdon to Austin Shaw. 

Sunday. 



Dear Austin, 

Because I had nothing to say. 



Yours, 
R.V. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



FLINT AND STEEL 



Between six and seven on the evening of the first of 
February Raby was sitting on her bed at 1 2 A, trying 
to face facts. 

The Armistice with its incredible thankfulness, 
immeasurable relief and, in London, deliriously joyful 
excitement, had passed. Beds in the hospitals were 
already empty, with no probability of their being re- 
filled. And Raby knew that, at any moment now, 
9he might leave and not be missed. 

She had seen her father a week ago, for the 
second time, on his way through London. He had 
stayed for a couple of nights in St. Jameses Place, 
looking unspeakably ill. He was irritable and short 
with her as usual, but he was quite normal; clear- 
headed and determined. He was going to Market 
Harborough to see his tenant on some business con- 
nected with Markways. When he came back he 
would decide where she was to join him. In the 
meantime he advised her to go and stay with the 
Chesters or Mrs. Underwood for a week or two. 
She looked fagged. Well, it wasn't he who had 
worn her out, they couldn't say that. She mustn't 
imagine that when she did come to him she was going 
to boss him or give him advice about his health. 
He knew a jolly sight more about himself than she 
or anybody else. And he'd have her understand, 
from the very first, that he was not "a wound case." 
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His was one of those ^'diseases" she found so inter- 
esting. Well, she'd have the chance of studying it 
first hand ; but he was damned if he was going to let 
her prescribe for him. 

They were not pleasant tunes she spent with him: 
but all the same afterwards she endured a poignant 
sort of self-reproach that she couldn't please him 
better. 

Just then, she felt, life was curiously flat. The 
war was over, thank God for that; but with the 
thanksgiving thought there was mingled ''And what 
am I going to do? Father doesn't want me much. 
He says he respects me. I wish he'd respect me 
less and be a little kinder, a little more affectionate. 
Austin . . ." She had already faced facts about 
Austin and they were not agreeable facts. It is im- 
possible to come to unfavourable conclusions about 
anyone you have cared for deeply without the 
humiliating consciousness that you were a fool, lack- 
ing in the selective faculty, without insight, judg- 
ment, taste, and no one, above all no one young, can 
bear the thought that such necessary mental equip- 
ment is lacking. It's almost as bad as being told one 
has no sense of humour — deadliest of insults. It is 
possible that she might have postponed her verdict 
upon Austin had it not been that she had such a strik- 
ing object-lesson before her in the case of Chumleigh 
Gray. 

In a way she was more worried about him than 
about herself; for she was convinced he was riding 
for a very bad fall, and she liked him. Always 
when thinking of him a line of poetry she had heard 
or read and couldn't place sang in her mind: 

"We are most hopeless, who had once most hope^ 
And most beliefless, who had most believed." 
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That was the difference between her and Chumleigh. 
For some time past she had hoped very little of 
Austin. Since he left her standing on the pavement 
with her father she believed nothing. She couldn^t 
cease caring for him yet. But now she knew. 

Chumleigh Gray went gaily on in his fooFs para- 
dise; because, in spite of all Lulu's vacillations and 
confessions, he yet hoped and believed. And the 
awakening was just about due. 

"The confounded doctors,'* he wrote to Lulu, 
^'insist that I must take at least three month's leave," 
and he was coming home to take it. He'd go down 
to his aunt in the country and she must chuck the 
Ministry and come too. Then they could arrange 
about getting married directly after Easter. She 
had alwajrs promised him she'd tell him definitely on 
the loth of February. Well, he was coming home 
on the 7th. Then followed jubilations and protesta- 
tions which wnmg Raby's heart when Lulu read 
them aloud. How silly he was. How like an eager 
boy— over this. How clear-minded and level-headed 
over most things. But kind, always kind. 

"Why don't you tell him before he comes back?" 
Raby had asked indignandy, as she and Lulu sat over 
the fire the night before. "Why make him wait till 
the 8 th when you know what you are going to do 
now?" 

"I daren't tell him while he's out there," Lulu 
declared piteously. "You see, he's ill. That's 
where the poor dear is so tiresome. He's always ill 
and one is so handicapped." 

"But surely if he's ill that's all the more reason to 
put him out of his misery. Lulu, are you sure you 
won't marry him after all?" 

Lulu shook her head. "No," she said slowly, **I 
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know you think badly of me — ^you don't know how I 
suffer — it's very difficult for people who see all round 
a thing, as I do; and when Chum's here, he's so 
masterful — he won't listen — ^but he wears me out 
He expects too much. Now I know I can make Sir 
Harry happy. He's simple and easily pleased 
Now Chum's not a bit like that. He's like a flint, 
always wanting to strike sparks out of your mind. 
It's too tiring. I realise now I had no right to tell 
Chum I'd marry him, when I wasn't really free. I 
must do the straight thing by Sir Harry, because he's 
such a wonderful character. I'm torn with sorrow 
for Chum — ^you don't believe me, but I am. Life 
hasn't been at all easy for me of late and you make 
it more difficult by tsiking up such a hostile attitude 
about Sir Harry." 

*'I shouldn't have been hostile about Sir Harry if 
you'd been straight with Chum from the first." 

"How could I be when I wasn't sure myself? I'm 
always completely over-ridden by what Chum thinks 
when he's there." 

"He'll be there again in a week. What then?** 

"I dread it unspeakably;," Lulu said, "but it 
wouldn't be fair to tell him in a letter. He might do 
anything — out there." 

"It seems to me," Raby said bitterly, "that if 
Chum's a flint, you're a bit of wood." 

"Dear Raby," Lulu said sweetly, "I know I've 
got my affairs into an awful tangle : but, dear, think 
. . . you haven't yet had quite the same tempta- 
tions — ^have you?" 

Lulu never gave "railing for railing," byt the soft 
answer does not invariably turn away wrath. 

"You're exactly like Tamar," Raby said bitterly. 
"You wave your scarf and then when you've had 
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enough of them you throw the bodies into a lake of 
oblivion." 

**Well, I can't marry them all, can I?" asked Lulu. 

Things were not altogether smooth between Raby 
and Lulu just then : and they always met in the even- 
ings, for Lulu was out very little. 

The flat seemed strangely deserted without any 
cheerful male visitors. 

The girls cooked their dinner together. Lulu 
sewed industriously, making the loveliest '^undies." 

They even ceased to discuss the Pinsent-Gray 
situation. 

Lulu was unfailingly sweet and gentle. Raby 
awkwardly polite. It was most uncomfortable. '*I 
don^t seem even to have Lulu left," Raby reflected 
sadly. 

She had just reached Welchester Street on her 
way home from hospital. She was tired and dis- 
couraged, but she had loved the men and was sad 
that it was all to end so soon. This was Saturday. 
She was to leave the hospital on the following 
Wednesday. 

The door of number 12A was opened and a man 
came out. It was Chumleigh Gray, and when Raby 
saw his face she put herseH right in his path so that 
he couldn't pass her. 

"Where are you going. Colonel Gray?" she 
asked. He looked at her. "To the devil," he said 
briefly, and made to pass her. 

"So it's come? She has decided at last?" 

"She has decided at last — and I've got the 
chuck." 

Again he tried to pass her. Raby turned and 
went with him. 
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'^Fm miserable too/' she said. *'Will you take 
me somewhere and give me a cup of tea?** 

'Tm not fit company for anyone. Miss Verdon. 
I kno^ you mean most kindly — but you*d better 
leave me." 

"I won't bother you long," she said, "but it will 
be very good of you to bear with me for a little 
while." 

"Come on then," he said. "We'll go som^ 
where." 

There was a quiet little tea-shop upstairs in upper 
Baker Street They were late and it was almost 
empty. 

He sat at the table leaning his head on his hand 
and Raby's heart ached at the misery in his face. 
He looked so gravely ill, too. So thin and worn and 
haggard. 

"Did you know she was going to do this?" he 
asked. 

"I feared it." 

"I suppose you think me an awful fool ever to 
have submitted to any ambiguous arrangement of the 
kind?" 

"I've been precisely the same sort of fool myself. 
So I can understand." 

"You I You mean someone has turned you 
down?" 

"Someone has turned me down . . . and it hurts. 
Oh, it hurts horribly." 

Two big tears rolled down Raby's cheeks. TTiey 
were not wholly for herself. "So, you see, I can 
understand," she muttered. 

"But why? / don't understand . . . how could 
anyone . . . what happened ?" 

"I suppose he found, just what Lulu has found. 
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that Ftn not the 3ort he wants. • . • It's a bit of 
a comedown, isn't it?" 

''The man's a fool/' he said indignantly. 

**No, that's just what he's not. I'm sure he's 
right ... I shouldn't have suited him. Do drink 
your tea — is it awfully strong?" 

**I believe," he said musingly, ''that if I hadn't 
been such a seedy, nervous wreck I might have pulled 
it off. I got on her nerves, I fear." 

"It's quite likely — Lulu can't bear sick people." 

"That's a bit unfortunate just now, when there 
are such a lot of crocks going about. Is that other 
chap — Sir Harry Thingumy — awfully robust?" 

"I've only just seen him: he looks all right, 
didn't even know about him till you came such a lot 
. . . but she says he's not clever like you . . . she 
calls him a 'Hughie man' — and you're not, you 
know." 

"I'm ninety-nine-sorts-of-a-bom-fool man, it 
seems to me. I suppose if I'd had any sense at all 
or any pride I'd have chucked the whole thing long 
ago. You mustn't think I didn't know I was a fool. 
All the time I knew — I was never happy — I never 
really trusted her and yet, while there was the faintest 
chance — I couldn't go." 

"I don't see how one can be proud if one caret. 
I know I wasn't." 

"I can't understand about you. With me it's 
different, I'm no particular catch and I'm too nervy 
and run down to be really good company. But you 
. . . does it hurt you to tell me? • • . is it cheek 
of me to ask?" 

"I suppose," Raby said simply, "we can talk to 
each other because we're both in the same boat. 
You see, I'm no great catch either, not clever and 
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with a queer father . . . but it wasn't all because 
of him. I do things without thinking and I canU 
give people up." 

''Good God I That's what one wants surely. 
The not giving up» I mean. The man's an ass." 

"There's no subtlety about me. I'm too down- 
righty too commonplace. He's clever — ^like you . . ." 

"He's not a bit like me. I deny it. I may be a 
poor sort of chap in lots of ways, but ..." 

"You know then? Did Lulu tell you I liked him? 
I've never told her." 

He coloured. "You see, I've seen you together." 

"Did I show? I've always tried not to." 

"You didn't, but he did." 

"I'm glad of that. It makes me feel less of a 
worm. But you mustn't run away with any wrong 
idea. There never was anything definite. Nothing 
like the same reason for me to be upset as for you. 
I mean not so much ground. Only one hopes." 

He looked a shade less haggard. His tragic eyes 
were wonderfully kind as they met hers: "I say 
again the man's an ass." 

"What are you going to do?" she asked. 

"I don't know and I don't care. I shall clear out 
of this for a bit, anyhow. What are you going to 
do?" 

"I expect I'll have to look after my father and he's 
very erratic, but he's ill, too, poor man. No more 
tea ? It was strong, wasn't it ? but it's done me good, 
and I'm grateful to you for letting me come." 

Outside the tea-shop she held out her hand: 
"Good-bye, Colonel Gray. Perhaps we'll meet 
again some time, when we're less under the weather." 

"Mayn't I walk back with you?" 

"No thanks, not now. I don't think Welchester 
Street's healthy for you just now." 
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She had turned into Marylebone Road when she 
heard hasty steps behind her. It was Chumleigh 
Gray. "Be tender with her," he said, "she's badly 
upset. Be kind to her, won't you?" 

"I'll try," Raby answered. 

"Remember, you said you can't give people up." 

He walked away quickly. He was miserable ; but 
perhaps not quite so miserable as he was an hour ago. 

Raby let herself into the fiat with the stem deter- 
mination to tell Lulu what she thought of her. First 
Pinkie and now this Colonel Gray in less than twelve 
months, and heaven only knew how many before. 

She went straight to her room, took off her hat and 
changed her boots; and then into the sitting-room, 
full of righteous indignation. 

Lulu was lying on the sofa in a crumpled heap, 
crying bitterly. 

"Oh, Raby darling," she sobbed, "I've been 
having such a dreadful, dreadful scene with Chum. 
It has utterly shattered me. I had to tell him, and it 
was awful. He wasn't like Pinkie. He wasn't rude 
and recriminating but he looked like stone . . . and 
I thought he was going to faint or something. Oh, 
Raby, I'm so cold and the fire has gone out, and I've 
had no tea. Do you think you could make some? 
Oh dear, oh dear 1 There was never such an unfor- 
tunate girl as me." 

Raby made the fire again, boiled the kettle on the 
gas stove, and took Lulu tea — she refused any bread 
and butter — and stood by her while she gurgled and 
sobbed and dropped salt tears into it. 

"I wouldn't mind so much," Lulu gasped between 
her sobs, "if only they'd be friends afterwards. I 
want to be friends with everbody. I can't bear 
quarrelling. It's so . • . vulgar.'* 
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"From what you say, Colonel Gray didn't quarrel 
with you." 

"No, but he was final. I know I shan't sec him 
again. I don't suppose he'll come to my wedding or 
anything, and I do like him so much." 

Raby sat down and stared at Lulu. She was un- 
doubtedly much upset. Her pretty face was swollen 
and distorted by crying, and she hardly ever cried. 
And she was grieved because Chumleigh Gray 
wouldn't come to her wedding I Raby's brain re- 
fused to grasp the situation and she went to the 
kitchen. Lulu declined any dinner. She had a 
hot bath and some bovril in bed, followed by an 
aspirin. 

She refused to be comforted and Raby began to 
feel quite sorry for her. 

Worn out by all these disintegrating emotions she, 
at last, went to bed herself. 

But not to sleep. Whenever she shut her eyes 
Chumleigh Gray's tragic eyes held her. 

At midnight she crossed the passage softly and 
listened outside Lulu's door. All was quiet. The 
door was not latched and she pushed it open a litde 
and listened. She heard soft, regular breathing. 

Wherever he was, she was sure Chumleigh Gray 
was not asleep. 

That night she forebore to set her alarm dock. It 
might wake Lulu; and even if one was a little late at 
the hospital it didn't matter so much now. 

Nothing seemed to matter very much now. 

What an ungrateful thing to say and the war over I 

Raby gave the pillow a thump and tried a new 
position. 

The haunting eyes looked into hers: looked and 
looked . . • and Raby, too, slept. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



THE BRIDGE HOLDS 



Chumleigh Gray went down to little Leadon the 
day after his final Interview with Lulu. 

Gran had mothered him one year she was home on 
leave with her husband, the year his own mother died 
when he was twelve. He had seen Gran but seldom 
since. Yet she had never altogether passed from his 
memory. Since the war he had seen her once in 
London and once, for a short week-end, at Caster ly ; 
and they had taken up their relationship very much 
where they had left it. 

Chumleigh was not like Raby. Expression was 
easy 19 him. Moreover it was necessary. When 
he was well and Fate was kind he bubbled over with 
high spirits. When he was ill he bore it stoically 
enough, but he was irritable and depressed. When 
he was hurt in his heart he needed a kind hand with 
a salve. He could not, like Raby, creep into a dark 
comer of his soul and hide his bruises. He wanted 
them dressed by the right person. He was generally 
accounted a strong man, but he was not a silent one. 
He felt, just then, that if he couldn't talk this thing 
out with a sane and sympathetic listener, he would 
go mad. Therefore he rushed down to Casterly: 
and, for three nights running, kept Gran up till one in 
the morning going over all die pro« and cons 
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and whys and wfacref wes of his stormy and disastrous 
courtship. 

Luckily Cicdy was away. She bored him with 
her gentle platitudes and complacent, cut-and-dried 
views about the war, society and, above all, by her 
strictures on modem youth in general. He was 
always charming to her and she admired him very 
much. He was supremely thankful she had gone to 
stay with her modier-in-law and taken the children 
with her. 

The weather was mild and wet. He hired a horse 
and rode in the Leadon Woods. He was very miser- 
able. Now and again he spared a litde pity for that 
VerSon child. Curious how her eyes haunted one. 
The ^ort of eyes that were deep wells of truth. She 
would never go bade on anyone. He was sure of 
that. It was fine of her, too, that she had been so 
frank. He had insight enough to know that expres- 
sion didn't come easy to Raby. 

Lulu's eyes were not her strong point. They 
were rather small and her eyebrows were smudgy. 
That was why one always saw Lulu*s profile in one's 
mind. Her profile was exquisite. Her head was so 
perfectly set. 

When he got back to Town he'd ask diat Verdon 
child to dine with him. 

He got wet through, rode home to slowly in a 
cold wind and was thoroughly chilled. His tempera- 
ture rushed up, and Gran sent for the Casterly doctor, 
who ordered bed for at least a week : ''He ought to 
stay there six, but we'll see what a week will do." 

Raby hurried back from hospital to see how Lulu 
was bearing up. She found her pale and tear-stained, 
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but quite calm, sewing insertion into lemon-coloured 
silk. Silk that Chumleigh had given her. 

''I got Mrs. Root to telephone to the Ministry 
this morning that I was too ill to go : besides, look at 
mcl Do you think my eyes will ever come right?" 

"Have you heard from General Pinsent?" Raby 
asked unsympathetically. 

"Yes; of course. He writes every day. He's 
coming next week, and that reminds me, Raby. 
Are you going down to Casterly, as your father 
suggested? I know youVe paid your share of the 
rent up to Christmas, but I wondered ... if you 
are going then whether you'd go a little sooner, and 
let mother come up and have your room. She wants 
to do some shopping . . . and it would be useful to 
have her here when it's all announced. She'll be 
most awfully pleased." 

"I haven't written to the Chesters to ask if they 
can have me« 1 know they're awfully crowded just 
now with five ot the grand-children, and Tony's 
widow, besides those two convalescent officers — I 
hardly like to ask them." 

"What about Mrs. Underwood?" 

"She's got her daughter and the children. I 
thought I'd wait toi father. He'll surely settle 
something this week." 

"Oh, well then, mother must go to an hotel," Lulu 
said amiably, "only we're so hard up it would have 
been a help to her. Perhaps she could have my room : 
and I'll sleep on the sofa in here— -but it's awkward 
with Harry coming." 

"I'll telegraph to father and ask him if I may go 
to him at once. 1 haven't written to Mrs. Under- 
wood for ages : 1 can'i bother her just now." 

"After this month," Lulu held up her work to 
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look at it, 'Tm going to let the fiat to two girls in the 
Ministry. IVe sent in my resignation and I shall 
leave in about another week. Shall you want your 
furniture ?" 

Lulu had made up her mind that Raby was to be 
out of the flat before Sir Harry Pinsent came on leave. 

She was beginning to find her something of a bore. 
She was a constant reminder that she, Lulu, had 
turned her back upon Romance. What was to come 
might be comfortable, sane, easy: but never again 
would she be swept off her feet in that measure whidi 
had been entrancing while it lasted. Only she 
couldn't keep it up. But there were those who, when 
they ceased to dance, could fall into step and mardi 
comfortably side by side. She could never have 
walked in step with Chumleigh Gray. He walked 
too fast for her, and chose hilly, rock-strewn paths: 
and where he led there would his woman have to 
follow. He was that sort. 

That's why Lulu wanted Raby to go. As long as 
she was there, however thoroughly one turned one's 
back, it was impossible to help looking behind over 
one's shoulder now and then. 

It was unsettling. 

Raby's telegram to her father came back to her. 
He had gone from the hotel the day before and left 
no address. Jenkins had heard nothing. 

She had said good-bye to them at the hospital. 
Jane Walton had sent in her name for good work. 
The flat, with nothing to do but wait for knocks and 
rings and possible telegrams, became intolerable. 

A sudden poignant nostalgia seized her. A pas- 
sionate longing for the fragrance of wet grass; for 
clean, keen air that did not smell of petrol ; for kind 
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lople who were not going to marry Generals; who 
d not talk of all the other people who had * Vanted 
► marry them." 

Just as she had once fled from Miss Gransmore 
St she should do her a mischief; S0| now, she 
ecided she must go away, if only for a night, lest 
le should be irretrievably unkind to Lulu. This 
irerwhelming desire came upon her about half-past 
X, when Lulu was already dressing to go out to dine 
nd do a theatre with friends. Lulu felt she needed 
little distraction. 

Raby knew the trains %o Casterly by heart. There 
'as nothing after the six o'clock from Paddington, 
ut there was a train at nine which reached Jacka- 
len's Junction, four miles from Casterly, at half-past 
[even. 

She'd walk those four familiar miles and if, by 
bance, as sometimes happened, Gran had left a 
'indow open downstairs, she'd creep in without wak- 
ig anybody. If it was all shut up she'd ring. Gran 
wouldn't be cross. She'd understand. After all, her 
ather had told her to go to Casterly. She could 
leep anywhere. She'd leave word with Jenkins 
rhere she was, and a note for Lulu begging her to 
!nd on any telegram at once. Then Mrs. Lane- 
larding could have her bed. 

She packed a suit-case and put a tooth-brush and 
omb in her pocket: for the suit-case must wait at 
ie junction till tomorrow. She left everything very 
dy in her room, and put her latch key and money for 
lie week's housekeeping in with the note for Lulu, 
lien, carrying her suit-case, she slammed the door 
f the flat behind her. 

She picked up a taxi at Baker Street and had just 
nough money left for a third-class ticket at 
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ton. The train, as always, was packed, but Raby's 
spirits rose with every mile that London was left 
behind. Presently she began to be extremely 
hungry. She had forgotten all about dinner. There 
had been so much to do. 

She had nothing to read, and lay back in the comer 
thinking. Life stretched out before her, just then, 
rather flat and uninteresting. It wouldn't' be peace- 
ful with her father, but someone eke's whims and 
fancies may become monotonous, as she had reason 
to know in childhood. 

She thought of Austin. Austin, radiant, and 
beautiful, with wind-blown hair, in Casterly Woods. 
Austin, grdve and important, in khaki. Austin, 
deliciously possessive and dictatorial when she first 
came to London. She was so proud that Austin 
cared for her. Austin, who had never bowed the 
knee to Lulu ; who was so fastidious — it had seemed 
so wonder tul. And now 

The train stopped. She woke with a start and let 
down the window. Yes: someone was calling 
"Jackamen's Junction I" 

She was the only passanger on the long platform. 
She and one sleepy porter with a lamp. Not the old 
porter who knew her. Yes: he'd put the suit-case 
^'somewhere safe till marnin'." Had she far to go 
— 'twas a darkish night. 

It was also an extremely cold night, with an occa- 
sional flutter of snow ; but she lifted her face jo]rously 
to the clean cold air as she swung out of the station. 
She had on thick, high boots and carried an umbrella, 
but she wouldn't open it yet. The snow was delicious. 
Besides she always had hated umbrellas. 

How surprised Gran would be ! 

The snow ceased and the moon came out from 
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behind a cloud. Not a soul anywhere. Presently, 
in a road sunk between two high banks, a fox bent on 
some nocturnal expedition trotted across right in 
front of her. 

Raby's heart leapt. This was home. 

The road into Casterly is long and straight and 
dull. Lord Leadon's park lies along one side: on 
the other, great fields that join the downs. Never a 
house for a matter of three miles. 

She fell to thinking about Gran and why it was 
so easy to tell her things. This time, she*d tell her 
about Austin. It was all over now, so it didn't 
matter. Gran often didn't see eye to eye with you, 
but she recognised you had a right to your own 
opinion. Not like Aunt Emily and Aunt Alice, who 
always decided beforehand that anything you did or 
thought must be wrong, because you were young. 
Or father, who would like you shut in a mental sort 
of tower. Her heart began to beat faster. She 
had reached the little town. Not a light anjrwhere. 
Good little old town so sound asleep. 

At last she turned into the Roman Road. The 
moon was shining again. The gabled houses loomed 
dimly white. She had reached the gate. 

If Bannister had been there she wouldn't have had 
a ghost of a chance to burgle her way in. He was 
such a one for locking everything, and barring 
shutters, and he never trusted to Gran to do it: but 
maids — ^maids were different. 

They were. The drawing-room window was un- 
shuttered and open at the top. 

Would the window squeak as she pushed it up ? 

Just a little: but there was no sound inside the 
house. 

Raby swung her legs over and was in, and — bles- 
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sings upon diem I the fire was not quite out But, 
oh dear, how hungry ^e was I 

She switched on one of the lights and took oS 
her wet, muddy boots. Then across the hall to the 
dining-room. There used to be biscuits always m a 
silver box on die sideboard. Joy I There were 
three, and they were very stale. 

She munched them and helped herself to soda 
water from a siphon on the sideboard. . . . What 
a noise it made I 

She put her boots outside the drawing-room door 
just to break it to them gendy that someone had 
arrived. She took off her wet coat and her dress 
and hung them on a chair before the fire. 

She let down her hair, said her prayers, switched 
off the light and lay down on the big old chesterfield; 
pulled the rug up over her, and longed for Wuffles to 
cuddle. Wuffles had fallen to pieces three years ago 
and his remains were buried over at Pinnell's End 
A lavender bush marked the resting-place of Wuffles. 

How easy it was to burgle a house I 

Had Gran taken to smoking that there were two 
boxes of Asorbal cigarettes on the mantelpiece? 
How she wished she dare smoke one, but the smell 
would wake Gran. She knew it would . . . what a 
comfortable sofa . . . 

He had been in bed five days. The fever had left 
him and he was rested somewhat and not unwilling to 
lie still. He devoured two novels a day and talked 
to Gran for hours. Sleep came to him for the first 
part of the night now, but he still woke confoundedly 
early and lay awake thinking of all the diings he had 
said and done that might have *'put Lulu off." Of 
all he had left undone that might have bound her to 
him. 
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Only four o'clock, and he had been awake two 
hours. Something had roused him. He had 
fancied he heard someone moving in the hall and sat 
up in bed to listen. These old houses were always 
creaking and he was in the oldest part of the house, 
where the walls were two feet thick. A long, low 
room down four steep steps, with a great oak beam 
along the centre of the ceiling. 

He had a lamp beside his bed and a pile of books, 
but he had read them every one. After all, the 
doctor hadn't said he was never to get out of bed. 
There were two book-cases in the drawing-room and 
he hadn't really investigated either of them. He'd 
creep down softly with a candle, then the click of the 
switches wouldn't wake Gran. It was a sound like a 
switch being turned that roused him. His room was 
over the dining-room. 

A tall, gaunt unshaven figure in paisley-patterned 
dressing-gown, he stood unsteadily lighting the 
candle. It was extraordinary how weak these goes 
of fever left one. 

He negotiated the four steep steps to the landing 
without a sound. Yes, Gran's door was shut. 
Good. He'd passed it and was down the front stairs 
and she hadn't called as he feared and expected, 
"Chum, do you want anything I can get you?" 
Good soul, Gran. One of the best. If he had to go 
through with this misery : better here than anywhere. 

A candle gave very little light, but he could see the 
backs of the books with it. The door was not shut — 
another possible noise saved. 

He went in very quietly. The chesterfield was by 
the side of the fire facing the door. By jove, they'd 
left the window open. 

He nearly dropped the candle, saved it, shaded it 
with his hand and gazed and gazed. 
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What would he not give to sleep like that ? 

Her bare arm, slender and white, lay outside the 
rug. Long brown hair lifted out of the way billowed 
over the cushions behind her as though blown by the 
wind. Such a grave young face, with soft shadows 
under the eyes in that dim light. Too thin, like her 
arms, with broad thoughtful forehead, the oval of 
cheeks and chin too sharp: but kind and gentle and 
unlined between the delicate level brows. 

There is always something rather pathetic in un- 
consciousness. 

What could have happened? Why had she come 
like this? 

Then he had heard something! Instantly Chum 
was warmed through by that supremely conceited 
satisfaction that comes to those who have success- 
fully traced a mysterious noise. 

He was glad to see her, too. Little Leadon might 
be an excellent place to convalesce in, but it was, just 
then, a trifle dull. 

Raby opened her eyes. 

Was she dreaming? 

The light from the candle shaded by his hand (such 
a thin hand — the light shone right through it) was 
thrown upwards, foreshortening his face, which, un- 
shaved just then, looked particularly haggard. 

She lay quite still, staring up at him. 

He smiled down at her and laid the candle on a 
table. 

"What," he asked, "are you doing here?" 

"Sleepmg as good as gold till you came and woke 
me. What are you doing here ?" 

"Being ill, as usual. IVe been in bed nearly a 
week." 

Raby sat up. "In bed! Then why aren't you 
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there now instead of wandering about the house? 
Go back directly." 

"Mayn't I stay and talk to you?" 

''Certainly not. Off you go, else I'll get up and 
carry you. I believe I could." 

'^ust before I go, tell me this: what made you 
come 'so suddin-like' ?" 

''Things got on top of me and I knew if I stayed 
I'd be beastly to Lulu. So I just came to the most 
soothing person I know." 

"No one has ever called me soothing before," 
Chumleigh murmured, "I do appreciate it." 

"You I That's the last thing one would say of 
you. I had no idea you were here — and now I sup- 
pose there's no room for me!" 

"There's plenty of room. Cicely and the children 
are away. You've just come in time to help me 
convalesce." 

'Will you go back to bed?" 

At the door he paused. "What a lot of hair 
you've got, grandmother," he whispered. 

On the stairs he met Gran, who asked, "Who has 
come ? And why are you out of bed ?" 

The weather was atrocious. It snowed and rained 
alternately and when it was doing neither, icy blasts 
effectively extinguished any hopes Chumleigh had of 
being allowed to go out. 

It was warm in the sturdy jstone-built house — ^John 
Gray had seen to that — ^and the doctor allowed 
Chumleigh to get up. He and Raby were thrown 
much together, for Gran was busy with many things 
that had been neglected while he was ill. 

She had been at Little Leadon five days when she 
discovered that she was singularly happy. There 
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seemed a special and extraordinary zest in eveiy- 
thing she did: even the simplest things. Occa- 
sionally she would pull herself up and try to worry 
about her father — and then forget that he 
existed. 

Such little things gave her this warm thrill- 
making beds with the maid and teaching her the hos- 
pital way. Winding wool for Gran while Chumleigh 
held it Mending her stockings while Chumleigh 
lay on the sofa, and watched her, and talked. Kneel- 
ing in front of the fire to pile logs upon it because he 
was always cold. Watching the flames leap, while 
the wind howled outside and soft snowflakes fluttered 
against the windows. Going out in all the weathers 
to do messages in the little town : to the shops where 
friendly tradesmen knew her and greeted her as a 
person, not a mere customer. Going over to lunch 
with the Chesters when they sent the dog-cart for her 
— she thought more about her father then, because 
Mr. Chester seemed uneasy and asked many questions 
which she could not answer. Coming back to Little 
Leadon to a cross and hu£fy Chumleigh because she 
had been away so long. And next day, just before 
dinner, the Summons. 

A trunk call from Jenkins. Would she please 
come as soon as possible. Mr. Verdon came back 
that afternoon and was evidently most dangerously 
ill. Yes : Jenkins sent for a doctor at once who had 
been to another gentleman in the rooms who was 
similarly took sudden. Yes: the doctor had taken 
him to a nursing home there and then — arranged it 
all by telephone. 

He strongly advised Miss Verdon to come up by 
the first possible train. He thought most seriously 
of the case. Double pneumonia. 
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Again Raby went by the mail train from Jacka- 
men's Junction, but this time Jim Chester went with 
her. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

AN END AND A BEGINNING 

Strange, dream-like, dreary days, while she sat b^ 
her father's bed and he grasped one of her hands in a 
feverish clutch. 

Sometimes he knew her, as often not, but always 
he was less restless if she was there. 

In the nursing home they were not S3rnipathetic. 
Double pneumonia was bad enough by itself, but 
complicated with nerves and a constitution already 
ruined by drugs, it was a dii&cult case. A wearing 
case that could only have one end: and diey hate 
deaths in nursing homes. 

It saved them a great deal of trouble to have Raby 
there, therefore they raised no objection to her con- 
stant presence, and even let her have a little room in 
the house. She knew quite as much about nursing, 
as either of the nurses told off for her father's case, 
and she did not irritate him to the same extent. If 
he was violent and cried out, it was apt to disturb 
other patients. She could generally stop that: 
therefore was she with him practically day and night. 

Over and over again the weak, tired voice repeated 
certain lines : — 

"IVVt thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their doorf 

"Not Raby, Anne, not little Raby. I've kept her 
out of it always. Truly I've kept her clear of it. 
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''IVUt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 
When thou has done, thou hast not done. 

For I have more." 

The tired voice would fall silent only to repeat again, 
'^When thou has done, thou hast not done, for I have 
more." 

Sometimes he seemed to be talking to her mother, 
sometimes to the God that every human soul seeks, 
when the body is sunk deep in the shadow of death. 
Sometimes he knew her and implored her, pitifully, 
not to leave him. At such times Raby suffered 
torments of self-reproach. While she was happy at 
the hospital or, later, at Casterly, he had wanted her 
and he had done without her. With that power of 
facing realities, which had never wholly failed him, 
even when he had sunk lowest — ^he knew that he was 
no iit companion for a young girl. 

"My kinsfolk have failed and my familiar friends 
have forgotten me. ... I am an alien in their sight 
. . . / called my servant and he gave me no answer. 
I did, Raby. I called and called, and those impudent 
women wouldn't listen. Nobody will listen . .., • 
Nobody will listen." 

"Fm listening, father, I'm here with you. See — 
I'm holding your hand. I won't leave you for a 
minute." 

Kind Jim Chester came and sat by the bed, but 
Vereker did not know him. Then one day came 
William Vereker, his brother. Grey-haired and 
portly and decorous. Precise of speech, talking in 
the amiable clichis Vereker had always hated: but 
kindly withal, and touched to sudden sympathy when 
he saw Raby, patient and solitary, keeping her long 
watch. 

A week. A restless, tormented, agonising week. 
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It seemed to her, holding the hot, fluttering hand, 
that the tired voice repeated volumes of poetry and 
the whole Book of Job. That was when he was 
quieter. When he raved, she tried to dose her ears. 
Always, whatever he said, whatever he quoted, 
dozens of times a day the lines recurred : 

"JVUi thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their doorf 

He seldom recovered full consciousness, though 
sometimes after they had given him oxygen he knew 
her, would look at her with the old whimsical, apprais- 
ing eyes; and tell her she was pale, too pale, and 
ought to go out for a ride. Then he would clutch at 
her and implore her not to leave him. 

In the early morning after a terribly restless night 
he seemed quieter. She sat beside him holding his 
hand, and it was only when it grew quite still within 
her own that she knew. 

So Vereker Verdon slept with his fathers, for his 
ashes were taken to Markways and buried in the 
family vault. 

He had left singularly explicit directions as to what 
was to be done, both with the family lawyer and with 
Jenkins. It seemed that the American doctor, who 
had weaned him from certain of his more evil habits, 
had warned him he might go out at any minute ; and 
he wanted to die at home. 

Considering the erratic, forgetful, careless man he 
had always been, his final dispositions were lucid and 
busmesslike ; and his affairs in better order than Jim 
Chester, who knew more about them than anybody, 
had dared to hope. 

He had speculated rather successfully during that 
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last, sane year in America ; had sent the money home 
while the exchange was so advantageous, and it was 
all invested in gilt-edged securities or War Loan. 

Markways and its rent of course went to William 
Verdon and his elder son after him. The lease had 
still six years to run and the wealthy and excellent 
tenant ardently desired to extend it. Raby, instead 
of being penniless, as Jim Chester had feared, would 
have rather over three hundred a year, and he was 
appointed sole trustee and guardian till she came of 
age. 

She was very miserable. Although she could not 
truly say she had ever been fond of her father, she 
had always hoped, with the vague optimism of youth, 
that when she was grown-up they would "get on" 
better. That she would not bore him. 

In that first interview after their long separation 
she had, with girlish swank, tried to show him how 
grown-up she was : how modem and advanced ; how 
capable of discussing anything: an all-round, up- 
to-date young person who would be an amusing 
companion. 

Really young and simple, she was now over- 
whelmed with remorse at having "put him off." He 
had not wanted her to be like that. She had shocked 
her father who had always seemed so un-shockable. 

It was a cruel retrospect to feel that she was such a 
disappointment to him: that it had driven him into 
the wilderness to get away from her. 

Because she was not what he had hoped and 
believed she might be. 

All this time he had been planning and saving for 
her; only to find she was a dreadful girl that he 
couldn't "respect." 

She told nobody ; and ate her heart out in secret in 
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an absurd but entirely sincere repentance for sins that 
she had never committed. 

At the Chesters there was always plenty to do. 
Fewer servants in the house and an endless succes- 
sion of soldier guests besides the family. Before the 
Armistice convalescing officers. Now, officers from 
overseas interested in seeing something of English 
country life and agriculture. 

A couple of extra horses were in the stables now, 
and kind Jim Chester sent Raby to ride with his 
guests and show them something of the neighborhood. 

She began to look less thin and fagged; and even 
Vereker Verdon would have been satisfied with her 
complexion. Always she had the sense of waiting 
for something. Waiting quite patiently and con- 
tentedly, but with definite and delightful expectation 
— vague, intangible, delicious. 

About six o'clock on the fourth of April the tele- 
phone bell rang, and she went to answer it. 

"Yes: it is Miss Verdon speaking. What! 
You I When did you come? Tomorrow at the 
Park Gates at eleven? Yes: I think so, if I may 
have one of the horses. Hold the line and Fll ask 
Mr. Chester. . . . Hullo ! Are you there ? Yes : 
I may. Right-o! — at eleven." 

What a delicious April morning on that good 
Saturday I In the air the Indescribable, clean smell of 
young leaves and growing grass. March had been a 
horrible month, cold and boisterous and wet. Today 
the sun shone, the birds sang, and the young horse 
she rode was fresh as the day Itself. She was con- 
scious of a curiously clear perception of everything 
that went to make the beauty of the kind, pastoral 
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country. The ragged hedges with their veil of 
tender green. The white magic of patches of flower- 
ing thorn; the thrust and spring of the young horse 
under her. A couple of yellowhammers flashing in 
the hedge : a waggon with two great horses so wise 
and grave and strong passed her on the road. 

A tightening came in her throat and a mist before 
her eyes, for this was England^ and the war was 
over. 

She cantered on the grass at the sides of the road 
till she reached the outskirts of the town : then to a 
shop or two with the inevitable commissions that no 
one, going to the little town from Pinnell's End, ever 
escaped. 

The clock on the church was chiming eleven as she 
rode up the hill into the park. 

Chumleigh was there, waiting for her on a fidgety 
hireling with a hard mouth: but she felt no qualms 
about his power to keep his seat. 

Should she live to be an old, old woman, she will 
always remember that April morning when she rode 
to meet Chumleigh Gray. The picture of him, as he 
waited for her just inside the great gates, is imprinted 
on her mind with the detailed sharpness of a photo- 
graph taken in a strong light. 

His thick grey hair, his dear whimsical sallow face ; 
the deep wrinkles at the corners of his eyes, those 
kind large eyes that she could alway$ see when she 
shut her own. 

And he looked uncommonly glad to see her. 

They rode far into the park, and when it rained, 
and of course it rained after such a fine early morning, 
they sheltered in one of two stone lodges with an open 
front that local people call the ''Horse Guards." 
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^'Raby/' he said, ^'you know all about me. You | 
saw me right through that infatuation. Can you | 
believe me when I tell you what I feel for yoa ? Can | 
you?" 

"But you don't know about me/* she said. "I 
was infatuated, too, and — I'm afraid — Fm not reaUy 
good. I disappointed father. I feel IVe no busi- 
ness to be happy so soon . . . but I am I'* 

"I'm a lonely chap and restless. I hate the 
Army, really, and shall leave it the very first minute 
they'll let me. Will you come with me when I start 
on the long trail again? — ^would you like it?" 

"Is it difficult to ride camels? Could I, do you 
think?" 

The fidgety horse with the hard mouth really be^ 
haved very well on the whole, for they kept him stand- 
ing quite a long time. The shower passed over. A 
new green sparkling world surrounded them ; the sun 
hoisted a rainbow in the sky in their honour — and 
they didn't notice any of it. 

"How easily arms go round waists in Fairy Land," 
and what a wonderfully comprehensive word is the 
pronoun WE. 

They were very late for lunch at Little Leadon, but 
Gran forgave them on sight. 

It is wonderful to be young and in love, with life 
stretching wide and splendid in front of you. But it 
is good also to be middle-aged, to understand and to 
remember. 

Because if you understand you are allowed some- 
times to go back to the land where the light is always 
golden : to go back across the bridge you have helped 
to build. 



